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The Titchener Automatic Cut Tack Feeder. 


In the automatic cut tack feeder, here illustrated, a 
sleeve or outer barrel is mounted upon the forward end of 
the tack feeding barrel or spindle, and is adapted to have 
a limited reciprocating movement imparted to it to corre- 
spond with the required portion of the strip or blank 
to form the article. An outer flange or collar is pro- 
vided at the rear end and fastened securely to the re- 
ciprocating sleeve. This flange has a cam which slopes 
in opposite directions, and which is adapted to co-operate 
with a suitably disposed part so as to impart a recipro- 
cating movement to the sleeve as the spindle turns upon 


to the rear. Independent rotation of the sleeve upon 
the barrel is prevented by lugs co-operating in longitudinal 
slots cut in opposite sides of the sleeve, these lugs con- 
stituting stops projecting from the spindle and having 
tneir outer ends in slots of the sleeve. A head is fastened 
inside the barrel, and extending through it is a longi- 
tudinal passage large enough to admit the strip without 
binding. The inner end of the head is split and spring 
plates project from it upon divergent lines and form 
close joint with the opposite inner walls of the barrel. 
The rear edges of the plates are made rounding and 
sharpened so as to lie close against the inner walls of 
the barrel and prevent the formation of any pro 





Fecder Attached to a 


Kimball Tack Machine. 


THE TITCHENER AUTOMATIC CUT TACK FEEDER. 


its axis. A roller, attached by an arm to the front 
frame of the tack machine, is disposed in the path of 
the cam and the latter rides thereon and causes a rela- 
tive rearward movement of the sleeve against the ten- 
sion of a coil spring mounted upon the spindle and con- 
fined between the sleeve and a collar in the rear of the 
sleeve adjustably connected with the spindle so as to 
vary the tension of the spring. When the cam engages 
with the roller stop, the sleeve is moved rearwardly and 
compresses the spring, but as soon as the cam clears the 
stop the spring is released, moves forward the sleeve and 
advances the strip toward the knives a distance corre- 
sponding to the amount of movement of the sleeve. Pro- 
jecting toward the tack machine and fastened to the re- 
ciprocating sleeve are two arms, one with gripping 
mechanism or dogs and the other to guide the strip for- 
ward. The dogs on the shorter arm are arranged to 
engage with the strip and advance it during the for- 
ward movement of the sleeve, the gripping mechanism 
releasing its hold upon the strip when the sleeve moves 


jecting shoulder which would be liable to obstruct the 
entrance of the strip. 

These spring plates act in the capacity of guides, to 
give proper direction to the strip when placing it iu 
position. By having the spring plates of spring metal 
they will at all times bear against the opposite sides of 
the spindle and preclude the formation of any projecting 
parts. 

When the sleeve is moving rearwardly upon the 
spindle the gripping dogs which move the strip forward 
are released, and to prevent the strip from moving back- 
ward with the gripping mechanism a detent device is 
provided, which projects from the head toward the cut- 
ting knives. As the barrel turns upon its axis the cam 
of the reciprocating sleeve will be alternately brought 
into contact with the roller stop and the sleeve with its 
attendant parts will be moved rearwardly against the 
tension of the spring. As soon as the cam clears the stop 
the sleeve under the influence of the spring will move 
forward and advance the strip to the cutting knives, as 
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is readily understood. In the rearward movement of the 
sleeve the gripping dogs will release their hold upon the 
strip and the detent will engage therewith, and upon the 
forward movement of the sleeve the dogs will grip the strip 
and carry it past the detent. By adjusting the cam and 
stop roller the movement of the sleeve can be varied 
as desired, hence the tacks may be cut of different sizes. 
The feeder is made by E. H. Titchener & Co. of Bingham 
ton, N. Y. 
——_—_— 


Should Analysis Be Included in Steel Specifi- 
cations ? 


The article on the above subject in a German maga- 
zine, which was summarized in The Iron Age of January 
&, together with some comments thereon by Professor 
Martens, has stirred up quite a little controversy on the 
other side of the Atlantic: In the last number to hand 
of Stahl und Risen, Herr Stoeckmann, a chemist, makes 
a bitter attack on Herr Knaudt and his conclusions. He 
maintains that Knaudt does not know how to interpret 
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Fig. 2.—View 
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his analyses, and that the plate from which the test was 
taken was not homogeneous, but, in fact, higher in car- 
bon at the front than at the rear, and the same was true 
of the silicon and phosphorus. The average difference in 
carbon between the two ends of the plates was 0.04 per 
cent., and the tensile tests corroborate this. The differ- 
ences between the various analyses look larger than they 
really are, owing to the fact that in the diagram pub- 
lished each 0.01 per cent. of carbon is represented by 3 
jym., and also because some of the results are given in 
‘three decimal places and others in two only. Expressing 
all of them in two decimal places, the results are as fol- 


lows: ‘. 
Per cent. 
carbon. 
Ee ee ee eT ee ee ee ee ee Te 0.12 
SS Pee TT Lee TT ee TT aT eT Te Te eT 0.11 
a, PP eee rere rey rT en TT eee Te eee eee 0.13 
OE iv cick ota ks WOW CCESS $4 Ge dak CR Kate ew he ee 0.11 
beh GG Biss < kinks s oe e040 Ss sew VAs eee hewats 0.14 
en. CN. 3 wi vcscss tbh be oan bined 4060a 06 0 Cebbak 0.14 
ee SE 4. kg k.wwiad cc.c cee ae wed 600 58552 5s ORO 0.14 


It will be seen that the greatest difference between 
the various chemists is 0.03 per cent., while the differ- 
ehce between the two ends of the plate is 0.04 per cent. 
There is not much doubt that an equal variation exists 
hetween the center and the sides, and if this is the case 
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the method of taking the test material was unreliable. 
The difference in the analyses is therefore very small, 
and at least a part of this difference is caused by the lack 
of homogeneity of the plate, so that the real errors of an- 
alysis practically amount to nothing. It should also be 
noted that these analyses were made in the ordinary 
course of work, and the results were not checked as would 
certainly be done if much were at stake. Herr Stoeck- 
mann finally insists that if analyses are barred from steel 
specifications, it must be because of the lack of homogene- 
ity in the material and not because chemists are unreli- 
able. 

To these strictures Herr Knaudt replies that the fact 
of his having taken tests from both ends of the plate and 
tound them to vary in analysis does not affect his conclu- 
sions any more than if he had taken two separate plates, 
us everybody knows that material rolled from top and 
bottom of the same ingot will give different results. Re- 
garding the distorted impression alleged to be given by his 
diagram, he says that it is immaterial what measure- 
ments are taken to represent each unit if the zero line is 
shown. The absolute differences should not be considered, 


of Feeder. 
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but the percentage; thus in test K the lowest percentage 
of sulphur is 0.35, or 0.31 smaller than the highest, which 
was v.66, the difference therefore being 0.31: 0.35 or 90 
per cent. A similar reasoning for the phosphorus in the 
same sample gives a difference of 0.35 per cent. He dis- 
putes the assertion that sufficient care was not taken in 
getting the test material. 

In a further letter Herr Stoeckmann insists that the 
absolute and not the percentual difference should deter- 
mine the degree of accuracy, and, regarding the compari- 
son of the sulphur results obtained in test K, he asks why 
Herr Knaudt takes 0.35 as the divisor and not 0.66, which 
would be just as reasonable and would reduce the differ- 
ence between the highest and the lowest amounts of sul- 
phur to 47 instead of 90 per cent. 


Tr 


Allegations have been made from time to time as to 
vibrations and swaying in high winds of the tall build- 
ings in this city. One of these was recently tested on 
the twenty-first foor during a gale, which blew at the 
vate of 82 miles an hour. The experiment was made 
with a transit and a spirit level, but not even a tremor 
was found, and at times several violent blasts struck the 
structure. Tenants of the premises said that they never 
had noticed the slightest vibration. 
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Abnormal Types of Steam Engines. 


EGBERT P. WATSON. 

Many years ago, more than I care to recall, I was 
setting the huge slide valves of a marine engine. The 
man in charge of the job was looking on apathetically, 
because he didn’t know how to do it himself and didn’t 
want to, but observing the proprietors of the shop coming 
down the dock he deemed it necessary to show some in- 
terest in the work, so he called out when they got within 
earshot: “How much lead have you got now, sir?” 
“Quarter and a_ sixteenth,” I replied, sententiously. 
“ Quarter and a sixteenth,” he said, “I fear you have 
made a false mistake.” This caused one of the pro- 
prietors to guffaw loudly, and me to gaze fixedly into the 
gaping port lest I should follow suit. 

I have related this incident for the reason that it 
seems apposite to the labors of some who are puzzling 
their brains to get up an abnormal type of steam engine 
which has nothing to recommend it except its exhibition 
of a lack of engineering ability, and in most cases a total 
ignorance of its first principles, or, if the one includes 
the other, I will say that there is'a conspicuous want of 
knowledge of mechanical movements and their values 
as applied to steam engines. Applying the remark of 
my old-time friend I fear they are making “a false mis- 
take,” for, although I have seen many ambitious attempts 
to wipe the standard reciprocating engine from the map 
of mechanical engineering, I have never known one of 
these hermaphrodite engines to come into general use. 
After all the failures of their predecessors in the same 
line it might naturally be supposed that the projectors of 
such schemes would be doubtful, to say the least, of the 
practicability of them, but the last thing that enters their 
heads is the possibility of failure to land anywhere. The 
other fellow’s engine was certainly impossible, but their 
own never is, because the latest excursionist into this 
impassable engineering morass has a mechanical motion 
which is going to set up an economy hitherto unheard of. 
This is just where devisers fail, for mechanical move- 
ments of whatever nature have nothing to do with 
economy, but are simply means to an end, and some- 
times serious obstacles to success. 

The first thing to consider in proposing to introduce a 
new steam engine is whether it will take less fuel to run 
it than existing engines, and why, how it is possible. 
A man who wishes to save time and his own or other peo 
ple’s money will institute a careful search and consult 
with persons of long experience before embarking upon 
such an undertaking, for the very good reason that in 
99 cases out of 100 he is mistaken in all his surmises, 
every one of them, because he is assuming that things 
which are unknown to him are unknown to every one 
else. He does not comprehend the very great improb- 
ability of discovering any new principle in the use of 
the working fluid which has not been experimented with 
and found impracticable long before he was born. Con- 
‘sulting with others, however, is a very risky proceeding, 
it is thought, for it is possible, even probable, that the 
person consulted with will fly headlong to a patent lawyer 
and secure the prize for himself. 

I have seen so many instances of the kind alluded 
to that I can predict the finish of all such schemes witi: 
certainty so far as investments are concerned, but many 
who have approached me upon such topics have only 
been dissuaded with much difficulty from pouring their 
money into mechanical rat holes, fearing that they were 
losing the chance of making vast sums in a very short 
time. It is surprising indeed how credulous people are 
in this direction; they are as sheep before the shearer, 
and no assertion is too gross for them to absorb; a plausi- 
ble promoter with his impossible statements boldly ut 
tered can get more money in a short time for a machine 
to extract sunbeams from cucumbers than a legitimate 
proposition can obtain in a long time, and the most fas- 
cinating subject in this line is a new steam engine. The 
smaller and crookeder it is, and the more “ ingenious” 
motions the details have the better. Another curions 
feature of these “new” steam engines is that in a ma- 
jority of cases they are mere repetitions of previous 
devices whose claims to novelty are based upon very 
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Slender supports. VDatents are so easily obtained nowa- 
days that a clever attorney can cover an invention by 
slight changes in the mechanism which are of no par- 
ticular value practically, such as a different way of 
packing a joint, or omitting a joint wholly. If it were 
proper to do so I could name certain steam engines which 
are so nearly fac similes of each other that it is hard 
for an expert to tell the difference between them. Just 
why any one should devise a steam engine to induce what 
he supposes is a new mechanical motion is difficult to dis- 
cover, unless it is the fascination which certain com- 
binations of cams, eccentrics, levers and gears exercise 
upon some minds. They slip, slide, wabble, dodge around 
each with rhythmical sequences, and the discoverer of 
tnem fancies that they would cut a fine figure as a valve 
gear, about the last place for venture of the sort. Com- 
bined with cylinders and connecting rods of a standard 
type they are supposed to comprise a new steam engine, 
and “syndicates” are formed to exploit them. The 
capitalization is always for millions, lesser sums being 
supposed to decrease the dignity of the undertaking and 
afford a greater probability of dividends, upon the prin- 
ciple, perhaps, that the more stockholders there are the 
larger the sales will be. It is not difficult to foresee the 
end of all such ventures; there is but one, and that is 
failure sure and certain, there being no basis for any 
other result. If these disasters were borne only by 
those directly responsible for them it would be bad 
enough, but in a majority of cases they are saddled upon 
persons who have been deluded into parting with their 
small savings or incomes in the hope of doubling them 
in a few weeks or months, the vendors of the shares get- 
ting out from under those they have subscribed for first, 
in many cases without having paid a penny for them. 
They have carefully avoided legal responsibility by so 
wording their statements as to future business that they 
cannot be held and the unfortunate investor has no re- 
course whatever. 

There is still another formidable <} stacle in the way 
of realizing returns from schemes like those commented 
upon, in any reasonable period. This is the time it wil!! 
take to establish a demand for the engine, or whatever 
it may be, and build up a trade that will be profitab!’ 
Persons of long experience in such matters understa 
this aspect of the subject thoroughly, but the average 
man or woman investor has an idea that it is only neces- 
sary to advertise the thing for a few weeks in order to 
put it on a commercial footing, and if a dividend is not 
declared in the first year (six months is about the average 
time they wait) they make trouble. Even if the inven- 
tion or device, of whatever nature it may be, has decided 
value it will have to go through the same routine before 
it can be established in public favor. The steam turbine 
as now been in use for many years, and its practicability 
and economy is no longer a question, but it was so great 
an innovation that it is only quite recently that it can 
be said to have a future, and there are plenty of persons 
still who have no faith in it. 

Many will dissent from the views expressed in the 
foregoing lines, asserting that if every invention is to be 
turned down because it is untried there will be an end to 
all progress, and they will cite cases without number 
where failure was predicted for machines which after- 
ward proved of great benefit to mankind. ‘This is true 
and a point in favor of trying everything and anything 
that is brought forward if the evperimenters have faith 
and money enough to exploit it, but it does not follow 
that previous experience in the same field of investiga- 
tion should be thrown away as of no value. “ Experience 
teaches,” and if the type is at fault or has a hereditary 
taint of impracticability attached to it, ordinary prudence 
suggests that it be left severely alone. The world is 
wiser than it was a half century ago, when prejudice or 
vested interests combined to keep valuable machines out 
of use. In these days everything is measured by the 
dollar rule. Those who have the dollars know pretty well 
whether the schemes offered to them have any market 


value. 
Ey 


The New England section of the National Metal 
Trades Association have organized with the selection of 


the following district committee: Chairman, Charles E. 
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Hildreth of P. Blaisdell & Co., Worcester, Mass.; vice- 
chairman, F. D. Wanning of the Birmingham Iron Foun- 
dry, Derby, Conn.; E. P. Robinson of the Atlantic Iron 
Company. Boston; Alonzo W. Whitcomb of the Whit- 
comb Mfg. Company, Worcester, and D. D. Russell of 
the James Russell Boiler Works, Boston. The commit- 
tee is at work on plans following out various actions 
taken by the National Association at the annual meeting 
at Buffalo. 


es 


Activity in Soft Coal Mining. 
BY F. E. SAWARD, NEW YORK. 


There seenis to be no cessation to the development of 
the mineral resources of this country, and almost every 
day in the week one may hear of transactions involving 
a considerable amount of money, such as that of a few 
days ago, when 150,000 acres of coal and timber land ip 
Greenbrier and Pocahontas counties, W. Va., were dis- 
posed of. Then there is the suggestion of the purchase 
of a 40,000-acre tract by the State of Tennessee, for its 
system of using the convicts in coal mines owned by the 
State. Land of this character lying either in the vicinity 
of the present State coal fields, or on the Baxter road, or, 
probably, best of all, lying near the Chattanooga road, 
can be bought for from $5 to $9 per acre. Getting back 
to older coal mining districts, like those in Ohio, one 
finds that there are still untouched areas to be developed, 
for a Pittsburgh concern have just closed negotiations 
for the purchase of 4000 acres of the Pittsburgh seam of 
coal in Belmont County, Ohio. The coal lies along the 
main line of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and extends 
back to Captina Creek, where it is reported another 
railroad line is to be built. The activity of Belmont 
County coal lands has been notable for the past two 
years. Vast tracts of excellent coal have been allowed 
to remain undeveloped there, but the present activity in 
purchase indicates extensive development in the near fu- 
ture. 

An enterprise which has attracted only little attention 
up to the present, but which may be significant because 
of the people interested therein, is the recently incor- 
porated Empire Coke Company, which will have their 
headquarters at Geneva, N. Y. The Board of Directors 
is an imposing one, as these names show: C. J. Langdon, 
Elmira; Austin ‘Lathrop, Corning; William D. Kelly, 
president of the Clearfield Coal Company; Theodore 
Voorhees, vice-president and general manager of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railway; Irving Rouse of Roch- 
ester; Frank Taylor, president of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Rochester; S. S. Gould, president of the Gould 
Mfg. Company, Seneca Falls; Charles I. Avery of Au- 
burn; Walter A. Clark, president of the Phillips & Clark 
Stove Company; William L. Herenden, president of the 
Herenden Mfg. Company, and Edward H. Palmer. The 
plant will be in operation by December 1. It will man- 
ufacture 150 tons of coke per day and 250,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas per year, besides coal tar and ammonia, and 
supply it to Geneva, Waterloo, Seneca Falls and Aurora, 
Pe. os 

The Louisville & Nashville is building two extensions 
into the coal and iron region of northern Alabama, the 
Brunswick & Birmingham Railroad is pushing west- 
ward through Georgia, and the Atlantic & Birmingham 
is constructing a new line for the purpose of improv- 
ing its facilities in the Birmingham region. One of 
the most important extensions into the Birmingham dis- 
trict is that of the Union Springs & Northern Railroad, 
which is to build from Fort Davis, on the Seaboard Air 
Line’s Montgomery division, northwest 60 miles to Rock- 
ford, in the direction of Birmingham. In this connection 
it is reported that after the Seaboard establishes its ter- 
minals in Birmingham it will build further extensions in 
the direction of New Orleans. 

J. C. Maben, president of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & 
Iron Company, has been elected to a similar position in 
the Davis Creek Coal & Coke Company to succeed W. E. 
Leake. The election took place at a meeting of the Board 
of Directors, held in New York. The former president, 
Mr. Leake, remains as a prominent member of the Board 
of Directors, the personnel of which is as follows: J. C. 
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Maben, W. E. Leake, A. H. Larkin, H. O. Seixas, C. A. 
Lowe, George Parsons and Henry Parsons. The property 
of the company will be greatly developed in the near 
future, it having a capacity of 1000 tons per day, al- 
though at present the output is half that amount. In ad- 
dition to the increased output batteries of coke ovens will 
be built on the property and the manufacture of coke 
begun. 

J. F. Anderson, a prominent mine operator of Butler, 
Pa., has been in Tennessee for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the coal mining situation in the Chattanooga dis- 
trict, and expressed himself pleased as well as surprised 
at the mineral resources of East Tennessee. He says that 
Northern and Eastern capital is hunting for investment, 
and the fame of the undeveloped riches in the South has 
reached that country and is turning the stream of capital 
from the West to the South. He bought several hundred 
acres of coal land on Walden’s Ridge, adjoining the prop- 
erty of the Rock Creek Lumber & Mining Company. Mr. 
Anderson also investigated the field with reference to 
other forms of industry, including some silica sand land. 

Gen. J. T. Wilder says that the coal fields of the 
Cumberland Mountain section, along the line of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, are the finest in the world, and are 
just being opened. A big company, headed by Governor 
Stearns of Michigan, are beginning work on one of the 
largest plants in the country. This company have 65,000 
acres of land, mostly in Fentress County, Tenn., which 
contains some of the best coal in the world. The com- 
pany are now building a branch road from the Q. & C, 
near Pine Knot, Ky., to their land, and will in a short 
while be mining coal. 

The Tennessee Coal & Lumber Corporation, incorpo- 
rated under the laws of South Dakota, have as incor- 
porators: Charles Bary, Edmund P. Schmidt and Ivan 
W. Goodner. The directors are: Peter J. Somers, New 
York; Charles Bary, New York; William H. Dyrenforth, 
Chicago; R. P. Porter. New York; Ivan W. Goodner; M. 
A. Goodner, and G. W. Sanders, Pierre, 8S. D. The Ten- 
uessee Coal & Lumber Corporation will operate in Cum- 
berland County, where they own large tracts of land. 

A short line that will do much good in relieving 
freight congestion in coal and coke in Illinois is the Coal 
Belt Railway. The proposed road is a steam railway 
connecting with the Coal Belt Electric Railway, which 
starts at Marion and traverses 30 miles of the most valu- 
able and productive coal fields of Illinois—those of Wil- 
liamson County. The line will connect with the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railroad somewhere on the main line 
in Williamson County, and has for its principal object 
the carrying of coal to the Chicago market. Francis 8. 
Peabody, president of the Peabody Coal Company, who 
is at the head of this enterprise, recently said: ‘“ This 
new road, the details of which I am not prepared to di- 
vulge, will have a great effect on the solving of the coal 
question in Chicago. We have already a good carrying 
capacity, and with a direct connection between the coal 
fields and the roads leading to Chicago direct, we feet 
that the situation which has so frequently confronted us 
will be overcome.” 

An enterprise which is of considerable value to the 
smelters of the far north is the deal in coal lands made 
by L. Ernst, president of the Northwest Coal & Coke 
Company, owning 34,000 acres of coal land near the 
Crow’s Nest Pass, British Columbia. It is announced 
that the treasury stock of the company, consisting of 
10,000 shares, has been sold in London, England, for 
$1,000,000.¢ The Northwest Coal & Coke Company own 
34,000 acres of coal land 16 miles from the Crow’s Nest 
Railroad, and located on the north fork of Old Man’s 
Creek. The company will put in a road 16 miles long, 
running from the Crow’s Nest Pass road, where the 
middle fork of Old Man’s Creek empties into the north 
fork, a distance of 16 miles to the coal lands, giving an 
outlet for all coal to be mined by the company. The 
grade will be an easy one, and all the money needed for 
the road and for the future development of the coal 
mines is now on hand. The company, it is stated, have a 
splendid property, with some of the widest coal seams 
known on any part of this continent; they are sufficient 
to show 64 feet of workable coal. 

There is quite a tinge of romance connected with land 
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at times; the moonshiners of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky have been driven off land that is now being worked 
for coal mining and coke making; a recent instance 
where 45 squatters’ rights are being fought by one B. F. 
Butler is in Buchanan County, Va., on the headwaters 
of the Sandy River. The land in controversy was orig- 
inally patented by Smith & Banks, and was sold to 
help pay the expenses of the war of 1812 and 1814; the 
land was purchased by William Lamb of Richmond. 
Lamb’s executor sold it to Joseph Hagan and Sarah Par- 
cell. Sarah Parcell sold to Joseph Culbertson, who sold 
the same to Joseph Hagan. Then Joseph Hagan con- 
veyed the right to Patrick Hagan, now living in Scott 
County, Va. In May, 1874, Patrick Hagan deeded this 
land, the entire Smith and Banks patent being over 200- 
000 acres. The deed never went to record, the purchaser 
preferring one of different character, and about 1883 
Hagan made a new and more satisfactory one, with spe- 
cial warrant to all his right, title and interest in the 
Smith and Banks patent. It was at this time that B. F. 
Butler had an interest in the land so purchased, who, on 
March 20, 1878, filed in the United States Circuit Court 
at Abingdon, Va., declarations in ejectment against 47 of 
the adverse occupants of the land. Forty-five of these 
actions are still pending. These are the lands that are 
alleged to have inspired the bill to have all suits under 
the “land grabbers’” acts, to more than 50,000 acres, 
tried in the Circuit Court at Richmond, and nowhere 
else. Land at one time not worth 10 cents an acre in 
that part of the country is now worth up to $30 an acre. 
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The Production of a Black Color on Brass.* 


BY ERWIN 8S. SPERRY. 


Much difficulty is often experienced by platers and 
other brass workers in the production of a satisfactory 
black color on brass. This would, perhaps, appear 
somewhat ridiculous inasmuch as brass will of its own 
accord oxidize to a black color if left for any length of 
time. Oxidized silver, which was much in vogue at one 
time, greatly stimulated the production of a similar fin- 
ish on brass, aud the same method was employed, but 
usually with unsatisfactory results. In the oxidation of 
silver the property of tarnishing by sulphur compounds 
is made use of, as the ready susceptibility of this metal 
to such influences is sufficient to render the process 
quite satisfactory. Silver is very easily blackened by 
sulphnr and its compounds, and all that is necessary to 
do is to bring it in contract with a solution of potassium 
or sodium sulphide (iver of sulphur), when an imme- 
diate blackening takes place. The same method used 
on brass produces a black color, but not entirely satis- 
factory, as it is wanting both in color and in depth. If 
allowed to remain for a long time, in order to obtain a 
deep black, the coating does not appear to adhere, but 
scales off. These difficulties render the employment of 
sulphur compounds in blackenlIng brass more or 
unsatisfactory, and much trouble is found in their use. 
Those who have attempted their use have usually aban- 
doned the method in favor of others. 

The solution now generally employed for the pro- 
duction of a black or oxidized surface on brass is a solu- 
tion of carbonate of copper in ammonia. The work is 
immersed in it and allowed to remain until the 
required tint is produced. The carbonate of copper is 
best used in the so-called plastic condition, as it is then 
much more easily dissolved. Plastic carbonate of copper 
may be purchased, but if one wishes to make it the fol- 
lowing method answers well: Make a solution of blue 
vitriol (sulphate of copper) in hot water, and add a 
strong solution of common washing soda to it as long 
as any precipitate forms. The precipitate is allowed to 
settle and the clear liquid poured off. Hot water is now 
added, and the mass stirred and again allowed to settle. 
Again the clear liquid is poured off, and the operation of 
adding water, settling and pouring off repeated. This is 
continued until everything has been washed out of the 
green carbonate of copper, which remains in the bottom 
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of the vessel. Six or eight times is usually sufficient to 
remove the impurities. After the water has been re- 
moved during the last pouring and nothing is left but 
an emulsion of the thick plastic carbonate in a small 
quantity of water, liquid ammonia is added until every- 
thing is dissolved and a clear, deep blue liquid is pro- 
duced. If too strong, water may be added, but I have 
found that a strong solution works better than a weak 
one. If it is desired to make the solution from. com- 
mercial plastic carbonate of copper, the following direc- 
tions may be followed : Dissolve one pound of the plas- 
tic carbonate of copper in two gallons of strong ammonia. 
This gives the required strength of solution. 

The brass which it is desired to blacken is first boiled 
in a strong potash solution to remove grease and oil, 
then well rinsed and dipped in the copper solution, which 
has previously been heated to from 150 to 175 degrees 
F. This solution work well cold, and if 
heated too hot gives off all the ammonia. The brass is 
left in the solution until the required tint is produced. 
The color produced is very uniform and black. It also 
holds tenaciously and does not readily peel off. After 
the desired color is produced the brass is rinsed and 
dried in sawdust. A great variety of effects may be 
produced by first finishing the brass before blackening, as 
the oxidizing process does not injure the texture of the 
metal at all. A very satisfactory finish is produced by 
firs. rendering the surface of the brass matt, either by 
scratch brush or similar methods, as the black finish thus 
produced by the copper solution is then dead—one of the 
most pleasing effects of an oxidized surface. Various 
effects may also be produced by coloring the entire article 
and then buffing off the exposed portions. 

The best results in the use of this solution are ob- 
tained by the use of the so-called red metals—i. e., those 
in which the copper predominates. The reason for this 
is quite obvious. Ordinary sheet brass consists of about 
two parts of copper and one part of zinc, so that the large 
quantity of the latter somewhat hinders the production 
of a deep black surface. Yellow brass is colored black 
by means of the solution, but if the very best results are 
desired it is well to use some metal having a reddish tint, 
indicating the presence of a large amount of copper. The 
varieties of sheet brass known as gilding or bronze work 
well. Copper also gives excellent results. Where the 
best resui.s are desired on yellow brass a very light elec- 
tro-plate of copper before the oxidizing works well and 
gives an excellent black. With the usual articles made 
of yellow brass, however, this is rarely done, but the oxi- 
dization carried out directly. 


does not 
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The Passaic Steel Company.—The Passaic Steel 
Company, successors to the Passaic Rolling Mill Company, 
and who acquired the plant of the latter company at 
Paterson, N. J., in February of this year, have had plans 
prepared for a new steel plant at that place in connection 
with the existing plant. The plans call for 12 50-ton open 
hearth furnaces, a blooming mill, a finishing structural 
mill with the necessary gas producers, coal storage plant, 
boiler house and power plant, with a total capacity of 
300,000 tons per annum of finished structural steel shapes. 
At present the company are building two of these furnaces 
to be ready for operation July 1 of this year, with such 
plant in connection therewith as is necessary, for all of 
which the contracts have been let and the work is now 
under way. The contract for the excavation, clearing of 
land, removing old buildings and putting in foundations 
has been placed with J. W. Ferguson of Paterson, N. 
J. The contract for the brick work on the furnaces has 
been given to the Forter-Miller Engineering Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., that for the electrical cranes, &c., to 
the Morgan Engineering Company of Alliance, Ohio 
while the steel work for the buildings will be made in 
the company’s own shop at Paterson. The contract for 
the electrical work has been placed with the Westing- 
house Company of Pittsburgh, while the engines will be 
built by the Buckeye Engine Company of Salem, Ohio. 
'The company have in contemplation the removal of their 
present bridge shops to a new location and the construc 
tion of a modern bridge shop plant with a capacity of 
3000 to 4000 tons per month. 
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The New Draper Taper Turning Lathe. 


The Draper Machine Tool Company of Worcester, 
Mass., recently designed and are now building a 16-inch 
special taper turning lathe for such work as turning 
twist drilis, studs, &c., in which a perfect taper is re- 
quired. As will be seen from the engraving, the tool is 
especially strong and heavy, being intended to withstand 
the strains due to the use of the new tool steels. The 
head and tail stock are fitted to a swivel plate, which 
permits of turning tapers 15¢ inches to the foot, the head 
and tail stock centers always remaining in line. There 
is no wear or back lash, as the swivel plate is pivoted at 
the center of the bed and is securely fastened at both 
ends after the lathe has been set for either straight or 
taper work. The back end of the plate is flush with the 
end of the bed and both plate and bed are milled on the 
same circle. By this means the plate can be easily set for 
either straight or taper work. 

The lathe swings 16 inches over the bed,8'% inches over 
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only the averages of the entire system have actually 
immensely greater trainloads than such average. Yet 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie trainload was larger in 1901 
than last year owing to the fact that coal shipments to 
Lake Erie did not keep pace with ore shipments from 
the lake. With an average rate of 0.419 cent per ton 
per mile, the gross earnings per freight train mile were 
no less than $3.82, at a cost of $2.08 which may be con- 
trasted with the 66.6 cents gross earned per passenger 
train mile. 


An Unprecedented Wheat Yield Indicated. 


It seems probable that the greatest winter wheat crop 
ever raised in the United States will be harvested next 
summer. The condition of winter wheat on April 1, ae- 
cording to the Government report issued last Saturday, 
fully verifies commercial estimates. In fact, it indicates 
even a greater yield than the trade have anticipated, plac- 
ing the condition of the crop at 97.3. 


Should this con 


THE NEW DRAPER TAPER TURNING LATHE. 


the carriage, and is 2 feet 1 inch between centers. The 
spindle is of hammered crucible steel, running in bronze 
bearings, and is formed with a 144-inch hole. The front 
bearing is 2°4 inches in diameter and 5 inches long. The 
largest step of the cone is 11% inches in diameter with 
83-inch face. The ratio of back gearing is 11.23 to 1, and 
the feeds are 78, 49 and 34 to the inch. 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie Railrod report (for 1902) 
again shows the extraordinary capacity of a railroad 
whose traffic is nearly all of a simple nature and chiefly 
through coal and coke in one direction and ore in the 
other. The company have 203 miles of railroad and the 
average freight haul last year was 127 miles ; and for 
every passenger mile there were 70 ton miles. The heavy 
freight traftic of the road, equivalent to 5,754 tons each 
way daily over the whole mileage, was carried by an 
average of only 6.3 freight trains each way daily, so that 
we may assume the road to be capable of carrying very 
much more traffic if it can be handled at the termini. 
The average trainload of 918 tons is not equaled or 
approached on any other railroad, so far as reports show; 
but doubtless sections of great systems which report 


dition be continued until harvest, a yield of 579,000,000 
is indicated, based on the area planted last fall of 34,- 
000,000 acres, 17.5 bushels being taken as the average 
yield on a condition of 100. The 1902 crop yielded 412,- 
000,000 bushels upon an area of 28,581,000 acres. As com- 
pared with the returns on December 1 there has been 
a decline of 2.4 points only, verifying the statement that 
the plant went through the winter with relatively no 
injury of importance. The acreage planted is the largest 
ever recorded, and no reports of abandonment of any 
part of it have been received. The largest crop of winter 
wheat ever harvested thus far was in 1901, when the 
yield was 431,000,000 bushels. The prospect for 1908 at 
present is for a yield 32 per cent. greater than the 
heaviest crop. The condition of the most important win- 
ter wheat States ranges from 95 to 98; the lowest in 
Texas, where the condition is 94. On April 1 last year 
the condition for the entire country was 78.8, at the corre- 
sponding date in 1901 91.7, and the average on April 
1 for the last 10 years 82.1. 

The average condition of winter rye on April 1 was 
placed at 97.9, against 85.4 in 1902, 93.1 at the corre- 
sponding date in 1901 and 87.9 the mean of the April 
averages for the last 10 years. 
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Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


DututH, MINN., April 10, 1903.—The lakes are finally 
open, after a week’s delay from strikes, and the accu- 
mulation of ships at either end has been broken, ore is 
pouring out of docks, and the congestion that was feared 
has ceased. All ore roads are now moving their tonnage 
along rapidly, but summer schedules have not been put 
on. Of the great fleet of United States Steel ships in win- 
ter quarters at Duluth only a very few now remain, and 
these will be out in a day or two. There is no ore rate 
yet, the Steel Corporation refusing to bid for tonnage. It 
is understood that outside shippers would be willing to 
pay 85 cents a ton, but dare not till the big company 

.evinces their intentions. This they may not do for some 
time. They are evidently to pursue a policy quite dif- 
terent from past years, and are not yet ready to have out- 
side ships handling their ore. If rates were fixed to- 
day they would be low, less than last year when the ad- 
ditional cost of operation is concerned. This is an item 
of from 7 to 8 cents a ton of cargo, making a rate for this 
year of 82 to 83 cents, not more than equivalent to that of 
1902. Grain is being chartered at the equivalent of about 
85 cents for ore. 

The Snyder Ore Interests. 

Ore belonging to W. P. Suyder and associates will not 
be coming from the Mesaba range in quantity before an- 
other year. Their St. Clair mine in 22-58-20 is operat- 
ing, and will ship 100,000 tons this year. The Minnesota 
Iron Company are operating this mine under contract. 
The Shenango will not be shipping until August, and its 
tonnage for the year cannot be large. This mine has 
been in progress of development for 18 months, but owing 
to unforeseen circumstances has been delayed time and 
again. It is a standing proof that sufficient exploration 
is as necessary on the Mesaba as anywhere else. Their 
Webb mine will be opened this year, but can scarcely be 
a shipper until 1904. The ore body is deep and heavily 
covered by rock. Nothing has been determined definitely 
as to their ore bodies on the west end of the range. The 
Standard Mining Company, a subsidiary concern,. have 
been exploring the old Arcturus property, and it is un- 
derstood that the lease provided for will be taken and 
the mine operated. There is already shown up an enor- 
mous tonnage of ore that when washed will be a very fine 
trade. This ore will probably lose about 25 per cent. of 
its bulk in washing. An experimental plant for its treat- 
ment will be constructed this year. The Arcturus has 
been explored time and again, and has been persistently 
turned down. Now thorough and well considered experi- 
ments in washing, conducted with a view to the disposal 
of this property, accurate explorations and the change in 
market conditions will doubtless bring it into the lists 
as a desirable proposition. Much of the Arcturus ore is 
excellent physically, and will be when washed a fine 
grade of Bessemer hematite. W. P. Snyder & Co. have 
just closed the purchase of a lease on the southwest one- 
quarter of the northwest one-quarter of section 15-58-19, 
where nearly 6,000,000 tons of 56 per cent. non-Bessemer 
ore have been shown at $110,000. This property will not 
be opened at once. Walter Fitch, formerly manager of 
the Champion mine, at Beacon, Mich., who is to manage 
the Snyder mines, has moved to Duluth, and will make 
his headquarters there. 

On the Menominee range the old Hope mine, which 
has been under exploration by the Oliver Company for 
some time, is to be abandoned ; the machinery is now com- 
ing out. Pickands, Hather & Co. have been at work two 
years in the old Caspian mine, near the Oliver Company’s 
Dober. Now they have struck ore. A shaft was sunk 300 
feet, and in a drift 60 feet long ore was found. The 
property was explored several years ago, and a drill then 
located the ore body. The mine makes a great deal of 
water, but a large pumping capacity has been installed re- 
cently. It is now in the hands of the Buffalo Steel Com- 
pany. Shipments from Bristol of Oglebay, Norton & Co. 
are very brisk, and the mine will make a far bigger rec- 
ord than last year. 

Recent Purchases of Ore Lands. 

Several sales of Mesaba range ore properties have 

taken place the past few days. There have been enough 
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of them, and they have been under such varying condi- 
tions and to so diverse purchasing interests as to estab- 
lish a sort of basis for comparison of values of ore in the 
ground. The facts as to these sales are well worth study 
on the part of any interested in the business. 

A leading ore firm of Cleveland have just bought an 
80-acre tract near Hibbing, in which there have been 
found a trifle less than 2,000,000 tons of ore, averaging 
under 54 per cent. iron, and non-Bessemer. The tract is a 
State lease, and as such carries a royalty of 25 cents a 
ton, but with the very small minimum of 5000 tons an- 
nually. The buyers pay a cash bonus of $40,000, and 
agree to pay an additional royalty of 10 cents a ton above 
the State’s 25 cents, on which addition their annual 
minimum is 190,000 tons. This is to be paid on all the 
ore hereafter found by explorations to be continued with 
reasonable regularity. The buyers considered their deal 
better than one offered them providing for a cash pay- 
ment larger by $60,000, but with a less additional royalty 
by from 3 to 3% cents a ton. 

A mining company representing an Ohio iron works 
lave bought a property explored to show about 2,500,- 
000 tons of 58 per cent. non-Bessemer ore, and are paying 
therefor $50,000 cash bonus and 35 cents royalty on an 
annual minimum of 100,000 tons. 

A Pittsburgh syndicate already owning large ore de- 
posits have bought a 40-acre tract explored to show near- 
ly 6,000,000 tons of 56 per cent. non-Bessemer ore of good 
physical structure, for which they pay $110,000 cash 
bonus, and must give 20 cents a ton for at least 100,000 
tons a year. This is a very favorable deal compared to 
many others. All these properties call for underground 
mining, and most of them have no exceptional conditions, 
either as to ore or its handling. 

A Pittsburgh syndicate that have been exploring a 
large tract in the western Mesaba and have found there a 
very large tonnage of washable 40 to 45 per cent. ore, low 
in phosphorus, will undoubtedly close their option for 
lease. The lease calls for a royalty of 15 cents a ton, and 
an advance payment of $200,000 in royalties. 

A leading transportation interest have just closed a 
deal on a State lease that they have been exploring for 
some time. It pays $55,000 cash for the 25-cent lease. It 
is hard to describe the ore found in this property, or to 
show the conditions that will confront any one entering 
it for mining operation. There may be 700,000 tons of 
merchantable ore in the property, possibly more, though 
the exploratory maps indicate very little as to actual con- 
ditions. This ore is scattered at different levels, in thin 
seams, separated by shelves and horses of rock, sand or 
lean ore in such a way that a connected system of min- 
ing seems almost impossible. Aside from this scattered 
merchantable ore there are shown by the drill holes sey- 
eral million tons of lean stuff running at an average of 
perhaps 40 per cent., and non-Bessemer. It would seem 
that the buyer must figure on getting a return from this 
lean ore at some future time. 

These and other almost similar sales call attention to 
facts of some importance. The finds of Bessemer ore are 
few. Finds of large tonnage are infrequent. Ore that 
five years ago was wasted in dumps or made into road 
beds and ballast, or that much later was not considered 
worth paying anything for, is now good enough to bring 
35 cents a ton in the ground. Part of these buyers are be- 
lated iron makers who must have ore, but who have not 
read those signs of the times that have been plain as the 
day forthe last four years. And while such sales are be- 
ing made, the mining companies subsidiary to the United 
States Steel Corporation are abandoning options on which 
there is a bonus to be paid at time of taking lease, so se- 
cure are they in their position and so vast are their re- 
sources in ore reserves. D. E. W. 

— 
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The Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal & Coke Company, 
of which Frank H. Goodyear and Charles W. Goodyear 
of Buffalo are the heads, have under contract an exten- 
sive tract of valuable coal lands in Indiana, Jefferson 
and Armstrong counties, Pennsylvania, and will at once 
commence mining operations there. The Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna Railroad, which is owned by the same inter- 
ests, will be extended south from Sinnemahoning to the 
new mining properties. 
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Notes from Mexico. 


Light Railway Material. 

DuRANGO, April 7, 1903.—Reference has been made 
in these notes to a recent order placed in Europe for 
light, portable track material, which it is the custom 
to lay down in many of the large haciendas and mines 
in Mexico for the movement of products and output. 
That orders of this character are invariably sent either 
to Belgium or Germany has long been a reflection upon 
the manufacturers of the United States who make a 
specialty of railway material. The subject is again 
mentioned in order to impress upon the minds of such 
manufacturers that there is always a good market in 
this country for track material of this character, and 
there is no reason whatever why orders should go to 
Europe when they could be filled in the United States, 
if only ordinary enterprise was manifested in the mat- 
ter of meeting the requirements of the mine owners and 
hacendados. As to the specifications of these require- 
ments and the indifference of Northern manufacturers 
with respect to supplying them, the following paragraph 
from the Mevrican Investor is quoted with approval and 
indorsement: 

“Although the proportion of Mexico’s importations 
from the United States as compared with the total from 
all other countries is constantly on the increase, there is 
one item on which American manufacturers at the pres- 
ent time seem unwilling or unable to compete in prices 
with European countries. This item is portable track 
for haciendas and mines. Many of the largest hacien- 
das in Mexico are putting in complete systems of light 
track extending to all parts of their properties. The 
same may be said of many mines. This track usually 
consists of 4% or 6 kg. rail, easily laid and easily re- 
moved from one place to another when necessary. Prac- 
tically all this track now comes from Europe, and this 
is likely to continue unless American mill owners 
awaken to the situation.” 

The writer of the foregoing has not reflected upon 
the existing conditions in the United States and the 
plethora of orders upon the books of the mills, which 
make manufacturers of railway material indifferent to 
side issues of this class. The matter, nevertheless, is 
worthy of being borne is mind. A day may come when 
“rush” orders for rails will not be so plentiful as they 
are to-day. 

The Business Situation and the Railways. 

The members of the Silver Commission are at work, 
but apparently the business interests which are likely 
to be more or less seriously affected by legislative action 
which may result in consequence of the Commission’s 
recommendations are undisturbed by any shadow of 
an undesirable financial adjustment. Perhaps this is 
because business men believe that any adjustment will 
be preferable to continued perplexity as to the inter- 
national value of the monetary unit. The country is en- 
joying general prosperity. New capital is continually 
coming in and being invested in establishing industries 
hitherto nonexistent, or applied to the acquisition and 
expansion of others already in operation. 

There is much activity in the mining districts of 
Durango, Coahuila and Chihuahua. New claims are 
continually being denounced. Improved methods in 
mining and the brisk movement in development work 
are fairly indicated by the steady increase in the im- 
ports of machinery. In important new railway con- 
struction, however, there seems to be a temporary lull. 
The Mexican Central Railway Company are building 
two or three extensions—one being to the Pacific Coast. 
The bettermemts long under way on the National 
Tehuantepec Railway are nearing completion, but much 
work is yet to be done at the two terminal ports. The 
National Railway Company are striving to complete the 
standardizing of their track by July 4. Projected ex- 
tensions of primary importance, such, for instance, as a 
branch line of the International from Durango to Ma- 
zatian, which has long been in the air, are not much 
talked about now. The uncertainty with regard to the 
future of silver may or may not have a bearing upon the 
matter, although it is a fact well known that, of all the 
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interests involved, the railway companies are much the 
hardest hit by the depreciation of the peso. 
Construction work is being pushed on the Kansas 
City, Mexico & Orient Railway, the terminus of which 
is the Pacific Coast port of Topolobampo. Arthur E. 
Stilwell, the president of the company, and a number 
of Kansas City people interested in this enterprise, are 
at present in the capital. Mr. Stilwell announces that 
36 miles of the track east of Chihuahua are completed 
and ready for traffic, and that in six weeks’ time 80 
miles of the line from the Coast east will be finished, 
while in the United States 100 miles from Wichita, 
Kan., southwest into Oklahoma, have been completed. 
Complaint is heard among railway builders that their 
operations are hampered by the delay suffered in the 
shipment from the United States of necessary material. 


Opening of Congress. 

Congress met on the ist inst. In his address to the 
Chamber, President Diaz reviewed at length the rela- 
tions existing between the country and the outside 
world, and made a comprehensive and intelligent sur- 
vey of the Republic’s progress, and of the work of the 
various governmental departments. Referring to new 
industries, the President said: “ Subject to the law rul- 
ing this point, three new concessions have been granted 
for the introduction of as many new industries into 
Mexico. One of these is for the manufacture of steel 
by the Bessemer process; another for the construction 
of railway cars, and the third for the exploitation of 
lithographic stone.” 

Of the mining industry he said: “ During the first 
half of the fiscal year 2247 title deeds, embracing 30,320 
hectares, have been issued. Concessions have been 
granted for four new metallurgical works in the States 
of Hidalgo, Chihuahua and Sonora.” President Diaz 
thus summarizes the increase in railway construction: 
“The increase in the railway system is 406 km., con- 
tributed as follows: Mexican Central, on the Panuco 
division and line from San Pedro de la Colonia to Pare- 
don, 144 km.; Mexican Eastern, 116 km., and the re- 
maiuder has to be credited to other lines. The aggre- 
gate length of the railway system is 15,486 km., and 
when the railways belonging to the States and private 
persons are added, the grand total is 17,756 km. The 
Vera Cruz & Pacific is almost completed, the only thing 
lacking being the connection with the Tehuantepec Na- 
tional Railway at Santa Lucrecia. The progress that 
has been made in the consolidation and betterment of 
the last named road (the Tehuantepec), with a view to 
adapting it for the important services which it is des- 
tined to render, is noteworthy.” 

Industrial Notes. 

Imports for the month of December, 1902, included: 
Machinery and apparatus, $833,834.12; vehicles, $163,- 
337.75, and arms and explosives, $161,111.66. These are 
gold values. The total value of the imports for the 
month named was $6,780,813.87. For the corresponding 
month in 1901 the aggregate was $5,888,989.45, an in- 
crease of $891,824.42 in favor of the month of December, 
1902. 

It is rumored that the consolidated railway systems 
of the State of Yucatan, which are owned by capitalists 
of Merida, the capital, and are paying good dividends, 
are being negotiated for by a syndicate of United States 
capitalists. Commenting upon this rumor, the Mexican 
Herald says: “ It is probable that, if there is any truth in 
the report, the New Yorkers will be made to pay a 
pretty penny for the property if they are really bent 
upon acquiring it, for the business men of Merida are 
shrewd and are noted for driving a hard bargain.” 

The Mexican demand is brisk for oil well, electric 
light and sugar mill equipments and machinery. Large 
orders have been placed in the United States lately for 
outfits of the character indicated. 

Petroleum is reported as having been struck in the 
State of Vera Cruz upon lands belonging to the Vera 
Cruz & Pacific Railway Company, who have been drill- 
ing,wells for some time past. 

The Mexican Light & Power Company, Limited, a 
Canadian corporation, have just been granted a conces- 
sion to develop hydraulic power from the Necaxa and 
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other rivers in the State of Puebla. The company pur- 
pose generating electric energy for the transmission of 
light, heat and power in the City of Mexico, a large un 
dertaking. They will at once expend several millions 
of dollars in carrying out their plans. The headquarters 
of the company are in Montreal. W. G. Ross, the 
treasurer of the company, and Hugh L. Cooper, chief 
engineer, are at present in the City of Mexico making 
preliminary arrangements to start the work. 

The Mexico City Electric Railway Company have or 
dered ten passenger cars from the St. Louis Car Com- 
pany. 

There is a growing demand for cash registers in this 
country. The National Cash Register Company of Day- 
ton, Ohio, find an increasing call for their specialty here. 

The Vera Cruz & Pacific Railway Company have re- 
cently placed orders in the United States for 250 freight 
ears and 13 locomotives suitable for their traffic in the 
hot country. This railway traverses the garden section 
of Mexico, and promises to develop into a great and 
profitable system. 

An advertisement in a Mexican paper reads: “ Stoves 
set up and repaired,” which seems to furnish evidence 
that the merits of cooking and heating stoves are be- 
coming known here, as evidently foreign resideuts alone 
ean scarcely be responsible for the advertiser’s enter 
prise. 

In the exports from Mexico to foreign countries dur- 
ing the first six months of the current fiscal year lead 
to the value of $2,640,294 appears; in the corresponding 
period of the previous fiscal year the total value of lead 
shipments was $2,237,928. Of copper, 27,726 tons were 
exported in the first five months of the fiscal year; this 
was an increase of 9701 tons over the total for the first 
five months of 1901-1902. 

The rate of exchanze for the payment of import 
duties during the month of April has been tixed by the 
Minister of Finance at 249.60 per cent. 

The Monterey Iron & Steel Company intend to build 
a broad gauge railway from Neuvo Laredo to the coal 
deposits at San Enrique, which they recently acquired. 
In addition to mining the coal for use at the works at 
Monterey, the company will ship the fuel to interior 
points in Mexico, where coal is scarce and dear. The 
$100 shares of this company, upon which $80 have been 
assessed, are selling at $126. J. 3 BD. 





The Southern Supply and Machinery Dealers’ 
Association. 


The second annual convention of the Southern Supply 
and Machinery Dealers’ Association, at New Orleans, 
showed a flattering growth of the organization, which 
although only a year old now numbers more than 50 
members. 

The business of the sessions ran through three days, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, April 8 to 10. A num- 
ber of social features were on the programme, including 
a steamboat ride on the Mississippi River, a theatre 
party, trolley rides and a Creole dinner at West End. 

The convention was called to order on Wednesday 
morning by the president, C. B. Jenkins, of the Cameron 
& Barkley Co., Charleston, 8. C. Secretary C. B. Carter, 
Knoxville, Tenn., was at his desk, and delegates from the 
following States were present: Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Maryland, Missouri, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Louisiana and Texas. In addi- 
tion, representatives from 26 manufacturing houses were 
in attendance. Many of these took part in the discussions. 

President Jenkins made a welcome address, after 
which the Mayor of New Orleans gave the Convention 
a cordial greeting. An address to the manufacturers was 
delievered by John G. Christopher, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
and a response to this was made by Charles F. Aaron, of 
the New York Leather Belting Company. 

President Jenkins in his annual report said: 

“Tt may be of interest to some of you who have recently 
joined our ranks to know how rapidly our membership 
has increased. At our organization meeting in Charles- 
ton we had on the roll 18 members, at our special meeting 
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in Memphis our number was about 32, and to-day we 
number 50. I mention these facts simply to show you 
that most of our efforts have been largely in trying to 
grow rather than to attempt any special policy that pos- 
sibly with a small number we could not carry out—but 
with a large membership I believe we can accomplish 
proportionate results—and I see no reason why, at our 
next annual meeting, we cannot reach a membership of 
75, which will practically mean 80 to 90 per cent. of the 
supply business in the Southern States.” 

The Wednesday afternoon session, which was execu- 
tive, as most of the meetings were, was taken up with 
hearing and discussing reports. The report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, as adopted, recited that some difficulty 
had been encountered in bringing the supply and ma- 
chinery dealers of the South to a correct understanding 
of the Association’s object. Some of the manufacturers 
are awaiting developments, although many have given the 
organization their hearty support. Continuing, the re 
port said: 

“Now that our organization has passed its formative 
stage we are ready to decide upon a proper policy 
through and from which we may hope to accomplish that 
for which our organization was brought into existence. 

“ The necessity for a clearly defined policy upon which 
our future work may be based in order that vigorous 
and effective efforts can be directed toward improving 
existing conditions, led your Executive Committee to 
present a plan at this time. 

“ The object of the Association shall be the promotion 
of more friendly business relations and mutual confidence 
and good will with each other and with the manufactur- 
ers; and to encourage and promote the commercial in- 
terests of the supply and machinery dealers of the South 
in every way possible; and to assist the manufacturers 
in deciding who are legitimate dealers in supplies and 
machinery, and who are entitled to prices as such: and 
to discourage the manufacturers from dealing direct with 
the consumer, but if any manufacturer finds it necessary 
to deal direct with the consumer in order to introduce 
and create a demand for his goods, he will invoice said 
goods through some dealer in the territory where the 
goods are sold.” 

At Thursday’s session it was decided to hold the Con- 
vention next year at Old Point Comfort, Va. 
tion then elected the following officers: 

P. E. Blow, of the Southern Brass & Iron Company, 
of Knoxville, Tenn., president. 

Thomas Sloo, of the Whitney & Sloo Company, New 
Orleans, first vice-president. 

C. H. Briggs, of the Briggs Machinery & Supply Com- 
pany, of Dallas, Tex., second vice-president. 

C. B. Carter, of Knoxville, Tenn., secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The Executive Committee chosen was W. H. Kettig, of 
the Milner & Kettig Company, Birmingham, Ala.; J. F. 
Donovan, of the Western Iron Supply Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; R. Lee Lebby, of The Bailey & Lebby Company, 
Charleston, S. C.; J. A. Riechman, of the Riechman- 
Cosby Company, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Chinese firemen seem to be immune to the fierce heat 
of the fire room on ocean steamers, and can stand up to 
temperatures that would speedily prostrate white men. 
On ocean express steamers these last lay off every third 
trip to recuperate, and have to get the very best food and 
large quantities of it, but a Chinaman will eat a quart 
or two of rice and hold his position in front of a forced 
draft that will sweep the coal off of the shovel so soon 
as it is presented at the open door. This qualification of 
the Asiatic fireman has been noted down by observers 
who see in it an upportunity to cripple the trade of their 
opponents by dissuading, through force, if required, Chi- 
bese firemen from shipping on English vessels, and an 
English paper stated, upon competent evidence, 
doubtless, that without Chinese firemen the insurance 
rates would be so high that the vessels could not be run 
economically. There are over 60 lines of steamers trad- 
ing with the Far East; out of this large number only 
three of them have European firemen, and these have to 
have coolies to assist them. 
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Moving a Large Steel Stack. 

Some time ago the hat factory of F. Berg & Co. of 
Orange Valley, N. J., was totally destroyed by fire. The 
steel stack, 110 feet high and weighing 12 tons, was un- 
injured, and the new plans required that it be moved 
175 feet from its original site. A few days since this 
work was successfully accomplished by Luther D. Mar- 
tin, the engineer of the company, and the stack now 
stands upon its new foundation. 

The first work was the fastening of an iron band 
near the top. This band was formed with four eyes 
equally spaced, and to the eyes were secured ropes 
which were to serve as guys to keep the stack in a ver 
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from this led a cable to a horse-power windlass. Sig- 
nals had been arranged to insure the proper handling 
of the guys by the men stationed at the ends. The 
journey was made without a hitch of any kind. When 
over the new foundation the stack was jacked up free 
of the crib, the timbers were removed, and it was low- 


ered upon the base. Bolting to the base completed the 
job. 


a 


The Design of the New 13,000-Ton Battle Ships. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14, 19038.—The Construc- 
tion Board of the Navy Department has taken up for 
consideration the question of the type of the two 13,000- 
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tical position during its journey. The free ends of the 
ropes were fastened to poles and trees in such a man- 
ner that they could be tightened or loosened as required. 
Two flags were placed at the top of the stack to serve, 
roughly, as gauges for noting the direction and force 
of the wind. Ata point about 60 feet from the ground 
a similar band was attached, and to the eyes of this 
band were fastened steel cables, which were secured 
to the platform upon which the stack was moved, and 
which were tightened by turnbuckles. 

The stack, having been freed from the holding down 
bolts, was jacked up and a crib work of heavy timbers 
built beneath it, as shown in Fig. 2. The timber ways 
upon which the platform was to move were then laid 
and carefully leveled up to make sure of their being per- 
fectly horizontal and parallel with each other. A chain 
was carried around the base and under the cradle, and 
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ton battle ships authorized by the last annual naval ap- 
propriation bill. The characteristics of the 16,000-ton 
battle ships and the gunboats authorized by the same law 
have been described in The Iron Age and were deter- 
mined by the board without much difficulty, but the 
13,000-ton vessels present a problem not easy to solve. 
The proposition to construct a 13,000-ton vessel on the 
stereotyped lines of a battle ship is open to serious objec- 
tion in the opinion of certain members of the board. 
Such a vessel, loaded down with heavy armor and limited 
in speed by bunker capacity, guns and other equipment, 
would be obliged to fight any enemy’s vessel which she 
might encounter, for the reason that she could not run 
away. Being much smaller, however, than, the first-class 
battle ships of any important power, her chances of victory 
would be very small. For these reasons the board is con- 
sidering the advisability of giving the new vessels the 
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characteristics of armored cruisers rather than battle 
ships, although partaking sufficiently of the battle ship 
type to conform to the letter of the statute. Certain 
members of the board are disposed to urge that the new 
vessels shall be built on lines somewhat similar to those 
of the “ Pennsylvania” and class, three vessels author- 
ized two years ago, but with certain improvements ¢al- 
culated to increase speed and fighting efficiency. It is 
proposed to give the new vessels 21 knots speed and a 
bunker capacity of 2000 tons, and to protect them with 
main belts of armor 7 inches thick. Four 10-inch guns 
would be carried in the primary batteries, supported by 
12 or 14 7-inch guns. 

Should the battle ship type be followed the speed of 
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Constructor to prepare sketch plans of a vessel of each 
type conforming to the general requirements of the appro- 
priation act but embodying every improvement in naval 
architecture that can possibly be incorporated for the 
purpose of increasing both speed and fighting power. 
These sketch plans will be ready in a few days, when the 
board will reach a final decision. Advertisements will be 
issued as soon as possible and the contract for the con- 
struction of the two vessels will probably be awarded 
during the current fiscal year. 

The “ Pennsylvania ” and class, which are to be closely 
followed in the armored cruiser design, were planned to 
make 22 knots and to carry 2000 tons of coal. The ar- 
rangement of the armor in these vessels is of special 
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Fig. 2.—View Showing Supporting Crib. 
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these vessels would be reduced to about 18 or 19 knots, 
the thickness of armor increased to 8 or 9 inches and the 
caliber of the turret guns raised to 12 inches, while the 
coal capacity would be somewhat reduced. Those mem- 
bers of the board in favor of the cruiser rather than the 
battle ship type have examined with some care the design 
of the vessel just completed by the Armstrongs for the 
Chilean Government, “La Libertad,” which is said to 
possess certain points of excellence in advance of anything 
of her size afloat. She is a 12,500-ton armored cruiser, 
with a speed of 19 knots and mounting 10-inch and 7.5- 
inch rifles, the latter a size unknown in the United States 
Navy, but said to be but little more efficient than the 
latest type of 7-inch navy rifle. The speed of “ La Liber- 
tad ” is conceded to be too low, but this could be increased 
by modification of lines and reduction of weights as well 
as by an increase in motive power. 

In order to determine whether the new vessels shall 
be battle ships or cruisers the board has directed the Chief 
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interest, as it is likely to be followed if the cruiser type 
is selected. There is a water line belt 7 feet 6 inches 
in width extending the entire length of the vessel. For 
a distance of about 244 feet abreast of the engines and 
boilers the armor is 6 inches in thickness, tapering to 
5 inches at its lower edge, but in the new vessels it would 
taper from 7 inches to 54% inches. Above the main belt 
the sides of the “ Pennsylvania” and class are protected 
by 5-inch armor for a length of about 232 feet. Trans- 
verse armor 4 inches in thickness is to be worked in at 
the ends of this 5-inch side armor, thus forming a central 
casemate for 10 6-inch guns, the caliber of which in the 
new vessels would be increased to 7 inches. 
WwW. L. C. 
a 

A certificate of incorporation has been filed by the 
Fillmore Avenue Foundry & Iron Works, at Buffalo, N. 
Y. The company are capitalized at $50,000, and wil) 
manufacture castings and finished products in iron. 
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Open Hearth and Crucible Steel. 


BY JAMES J. MAHON, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


There are people who claim to be unable to find any 
difference in quality between crucible steel and open 
hearth steel. There are also people who cannot distin- 
guish any difference between an oil painting and a 
chromo, but that does not make it conclusive that there 
is no difference between them. No doubt there are 
some paintings which are no better than chromos, and 
very likely there is some crucible steel manufactured 
which is no better than open hearth steel, but between 
the tinest grades of both materials there is as much dif- 
ference as there is between a hand made Swiss watch 
no larger than a 5-cent piece and a Waterbury watch. 
One is made by an artist and the other is at best simply 
a crude product in Gomparison. There have been men 
in times past who endeavored (by using the same class 
of materials) to make in an open hearth furnace a steel 
equal to the finest grade of crucible steel, but they 
failed. Any operation which partakes of a chemical na- 
ture is best performed in small quantities. In Burope 
for more than 100 years the finest grades of crucible 
steel have been made in crucibles which contain but 50 
pounds of metal, and it is cast into molds which are 
about 2% inches square. Why is this done? In order 
that the metal will be homogeneous, and by chilling 
quickly in the molds will be free from segregation. 
When the metal is ready to come out of the furnace it 
is handled very gently, so as not to agitate it in the 
least. The teemer uses the same care when pouring it 
in the mold, the stream being no larger than a lead pen- 
cil. Why is he so careful? Because he wants his ingot 
to be of uniform structure throughout, and he also wants 
to be careful that no slag is carried in with the stream. 
Why have not these manufacturers departed from this 
practice? Because they know from experience that they 
cannot do so without injury to their product. If this 
method is found necessary after years and years of 
experience in the manufacture of fine steel, it stands to 
reason that the further we depart from this practice the 
less homogeneous our product will be. Now, how can 
we compare a steel made in the above manner with a 
steel that is made in heats which contain as much as 
100,000 pounds, and which are cast into ingots 24 inches 
square? We simply cannot, as the difference between 
them is too vast. We might be able to compare a high 
carbon open hearth steel with a high carbon Bessemer 
steel, but even in that comparison we are afraid we 
might meet with considerable opposition if we were 
to favor the open hearth steel too strongly. 

While it is true that open hearth steel has been sub- 
stituted for crucible steel for many purposes, the rea- 
sons for this are that in the first place many consumers 
found by experimenting a little that they were using a 
much higher grade of steel than was actually necessary 
to meet their requirements, and the second reason is 
that the crucible steel manufacturers, during the dull 
times, had been forced by competition among them- 
selves into manufacturing a very low grade of crucible 
steel. So low was this product in quality that the con- 
sumers were unable to note any particular difference be- 
tween it and open hearth steel. Right here is where 
the crucible steel manufacturers made the mistake. The 
demand for crucible steel would have increased in the 
same proportion as the demand for open hearth and 
Bessemer if the manufacturer had kept the quality of 
the steel up to what it should be when representing the 
crucible process. How many thousands of tons of cru- 
cible steel may have been manufactured from miscel- 
laneous open hearth and Bessemer scrap in the past 
and have been sent broadcast throughout the country is 
only known to the manufacturers themselves. This 
class of steel is crucible in name only, and while it 
might be a little more free from blow holes, segrega- 
tion and slag, it was no better in analysis or in reality 
than a fair grade of open hearth steel, and consequently 
for any purpose for which this grade of steel was found 
suitable an open hearth steel would answer the purpose 
equally as well. In many cases open hearth steel was 
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substituted, which meant just so much less work for 
the crucible steel manufacturers. 

At the present time there seems to be a slight reac- 
tion in favor of the crucible steel, partly because the 
open hearth furnaces are so busy on low carbon stock 
that they do not care to make the high carbon steel, and 
partly because they have been so very busy that some 
of them have been a little careless in regard to the uni- 
formity of their product. A little carelessness of this 
kind always gets the consumer into difficulties. An- 
other reason is that the crucible steel business is in 
much stronger hands now, and there is less competi- 
tion in prices and consequently less desire on the part 
of the manufacturers to cut the quality of their product. 
While the manufacture of open hearth steel may be, as 
some claim, a business proposition, the manufacture of 
the finest grades of crucible steel is still an art, and the 
artists who thoroughly understand the business are not 
any more plentiful than they are in any other line of 
work. In fact, in my experience I have never met an 
intelligent man, young or old, who claimed to have thor- 
oughly digested the subject. 


ooo 


The Morehead Return Traps. 


Since the Morehead trap, made by the American 
Blower Company of Detroit, Mich., was described in 
our issue of February 27, 1902, some radical changes in 
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its form have been made. A cast iron base had been 
substituted for the wooden platform previously used. 
The drum, or tank, is now counterbalanced by a lever 
and weight, having its fulcrum attached to the base. 
This is an improvement over the old movement, as the 
weight of the water has a greater leverage in starting 
the tank to tilt over, and, vice versa, the counterbalancing 
weight has a more powerful leverage to bring the tank 
back to its normal condition when the water is dis- 
charged. A slight change made in the construction of 
the vent to the trap has overcome the necessity for the 
equalizing pipe, which used to be on the outside of the 


drum. 
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The Builders’ Iron Foundry.—The Builders’ Iron 
Foundry of Providence, R. I., have bought 9 acres of land 
on the water front at Bristol, R. I., with the intention of 
erecting a new plant upon the property, although nothing 
has been decided as to when this plan will be carried out. 
It is not the intention to abandon their present plant in 
Providence, for a portion of the business can be done to 
better advantage in the city. But for the heavier portion 
of the work the Bristol plant will afford exceptional fa- 
cilities. The property is on the water front where the 
water is deepest of anywhere in the vicinity, which will 
permit large vessels to load and unload. Thus coal, iron, 
sand and other heavy materials may be landed direct 
from large vessels, and the heavy products of the foundry 
and shops may be as easily loaded aboard ships. The 


comparfy have in hand a large order for gun carriages 
for the United States navy. 
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Foundry Accounting and Method of 
Estimating Costs of Castings.” 


BY 0. C. BABROWS, ACCOUNTANT, WITH A. CARPENTER & SONS 
FOUNDBY COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, BR. 1. 


The subject of foundry accounting and methods of 
estimating cost of castings in a jobbing foundry is one 
that may possibly be of interest to all present to-day, 
while the fact that we shall not enter largely into the 
general methods employed in larger and more complex 
lines of business may seem to detract from the interest 
of some who are thus engaged. We take it for granted 
that it is absolutely essential that every one engaged in 
producing castings or, in fact, any manufactured article 
or product should be able to correctly estimate the cost 
of any form or kind of such product and quote a price for 
it that will enable him to secure the work in competition 
with other producers and at the same time insure a suit- 
able margin of profit. 

Necessity of Correct Systems of Accounting. 

If you should look into the methods of our great life 
and fire insurance interests you would find that their 
prices and rates are based upon the lessons of experience 
drawn from years of business in the past, and experience 
should be the best teacher. We fear, however, that some 
of our foundries do not have such correct systems in ac- 
tual practice as will enable them to gather in concise 
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countant that there are no book methods or suggested 
forms, &c., that will apply to every similar line of busi- 
ness, but each one must adapt them to his own or his em- 
ployer’s ideas. I suppose some of you have answered a 
ring of the telephone bell, and heard something like this: 

* Hello.” 

* Hello, who is this?” 

“This is the Progressive Foundry Company.” 

“Well, this is the Automatic Carriage Company. 
What is the price of castings?” 

“ Well, that depends. Prices vary according to the 
kind of work, style of patterns, &c. What class of work 
do you want?” 

“ Why, we want just ordinary castings, iron castings, 
and should think you could give us a price.” 

“Well, we will call and see the patterns, and talk the 
matter over with you.” 

Now comes the time when, having seen the patterns, 
we want to be enabled at once, by some simple method, to 
correctly estimate the probable cost of making the cast- 
ings, to obtain the work and be assured the making of a 
living margin of profit. Our plan will be to place in the 
hands of the one who is to name the price certain basic 
prices, so that once ascertaining from a certain pattern 
five things—namely, 1, Weight of casting; 2, actual cost 
of molding; 3, actual cost of cores, if any; 4, cost per 
pound of iron, and, 5, cost per pound of all other foundry 
expenses of whatever nature, which we will term “ gen- 
eral expense ’—he will, after adding a suitable margin of 
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Description 








Form A.—Stock Received Book. 


form to be of benefit the lessons taught them in the past. 
New business is offered. Some other foundry has made 
the castings for a certain figure. The foundry is anxious 
for the work, and the one to whom it is offered is sure 
that if A has made the work for 3% cents he can make 
it for the same price, or shade it a little, and gets the job, 
only to learn at the end of the year at stock taking time 
that his balance sheet does not show what he would like 
to see. 

I have in mind an instance within a year or two 
where, after making a line of castings for some little 
time, the accounts of the customer showed too small a 
margin of profit. ‘The price being raised, the customer 
took the work to other nearby foundries, one of whom 
(upon the statement made by the party that the castings 
had been made for % cent per pound less than was ac- 
tually the case) took the work at the lower figure named. 
After a few months the founder referred to called up on 
the telephone in relation to the work, &c., and then 
found that he was losing money on every pound made. 
Had he been using the system I shall outline he could 
have known at once that the castings could not have been 
made at the price and shown any profit whatever. 


General Principles Applicable to Any Business. 


Our subject to-day is somewhat simple in that we shall 
confine the methods to a jobbing foundry business in pro- 
ducing castings without any addition of a machine shop 
or other work than properly cleaning up and delivering 
the castings, while the principle underlying the methods 
shown may be properly applied to any business. I have 
found from experience in several different lines as an ac- 








* Read before the New England Foundrymen’s Association, 
Boston, Mass., Apri! 8, 1903. 


profit, be enabled to name a price at which he can pro- 
duce the castings and be reasonably sure of closing the 
year with a proper balance upon the right side of the 
ledger. 

We do not claim this is anything new, and possibly 
some of you have a better plan, but we offer it as having 
proved very satisfactory in actual practice for a number 
of years. In connection with this is the use of a month- 
ly inventory, which will show profit or loss practically as 
correct at the end of each month as yearly, when the ac- 
counts are all balanced and the actual inventory is taken. 

Card Forms and Account Headings. 

We hear a great deal said of late relative to “card 
systems,” and we shall submit a variety of “ card forms” 
that we have found very helpful in keeping track of the 
various items, articles and accounts necessary to one in 
this line of business. , 

With the regular system of books we have nothing to 
do in this paper except to say that they should be prop- 
erly kept in what is known as double entry, with the 
accounts properly subdivided as demanded by the busi- 
ness, so that the accounts will show at a glance the pur- 
chases and cost of the different articles used: for in- 
stance, Iron, Sand and Clay, Fuel, Supplies, Teaming, 
Expense, Interest, Insurance, Labor, Laboratory, &c., as 
well as the customary plant accounts of Real Estate, 
Buildings, Fixtures, Machinery, Piping, Tools, Office 
Equipment, &c. . 

A book known as “Stock Received” (see Form A) 
should be kept, upon which should be entered daily all 
iron or supplies, of whatever nature, received in any de- 
partment. Have the different clerks report tickets of 
weights, quantities, &c., in detail to the office, and when 
entered upon this book all invoices can be properly 
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checked up without asking any questions except where 
differences occur in weights or quantities. Pig iron, coke, 
coal and sand are some of the principal items to be kept 
account of in such a manner as to have all facts relative 


to them at one’s finger ends. We suggest the following 
for this purpose: 
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Form No. 1.—Purchase Memorandum, 


Form No. 1 is a card for each purchase memorandum 
of pig iron, containing all facts in relation thereto, with 
name of seller, kind of iron, price, terms, shipments, an- 
alysis, deliveries, &c., to be filed in the card cabinet under 
the name of the seller. The opposite side of this card is 
ruled for record of deliveries, tons, car numbers, &c. 


PIG IRON RECEIVED 





Form No. 2.—Pig Iron Received. 


Form No. 2 is a card for pig iron received, -upon which 
we enter as soon as advice is receivec the date of bill, 
number of car, kind of iron, pounds billed and file num- 
ber of party bought of. This is ruled also for pounds re- 
ceived, pounds over, pounds short, price, freight paid, all 
to be filled in as iron arrives. 
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Form No. 3.—Coke Received. 


Form No. 3 is a card for coke received, which is ex- 
actly the same as that for pig iron, Form No. 2. On 
these two forms can be readily seen at a glance the iron 
and coke in transit, whether received, on dock, when 
shipped, price, &c., without reference to all the invoices 
from a dozen or more firms. 








Form No. 4.—Iron Car Receipts. 
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Form No. 4 is also used to keep track of each car of 
iron received. As each car is entered upon our books it 
is given a serial number of our own as well as the car 
number. This card shows billed weight, actual weight re- 
ceived, price, ddte and amount used in cupola, and when 
finished should show quantities over or short. 














Form No. 5.—Scrap Iron. 


Form No. 5 is used for scrap iron or any other mate- 
rial, showing the date received, used and balance on hand, 
to be entered up daily, weekly or monthly as deemed 
best. 


Figuring the Cost of a Casting. 


Now to ascertain the five things necessary to figure 
the cost of the casting wanted by the customer : 

1. Weight of casting. This can be easily estimated, 
near enough for all practical purposes by rules well 
known to you all. ; 

2. Actual cost of molding. This is to be determined in 
accordance with the best judgment and from experience. 

3. Cost of core in the same manner. 

4. Cost of iron per pound. The iron account cost 
should be made up monthly from the daily record kept at 
the cupola by the person in charge, showing the kinds, 
number of car and quantities of pig iron, scrap and 
sprues melted, as well as the fuel used. These amounts 
figured at the cost of the material delivered in the yard, 
divided by the number of pounds of good castings made 
for the month, will give the cost per pound of iron for 
the castings made, although, in figuring work on which 
a price is to be quoted, the market price of the pig iron 
must be taken into consideration, and particularly if you 
were fortunate enough to have bought your supply before 
an advance. The sprues will be left out in the figures, 
and only taken into account at the annual inventory. 

5. Cost per pound of general expense. This we will 
base upon the total of the year or month just passed, hav- 
ing the exact price per pound in detail made up as fol- 
lows: 

Labor.—Sundry labor, office help, &¢c., wareroom, 
cleaning up and shipping, foundry help, laborers and sal- 
aries. 

Other Expenses.—Sand and clay, fuel, supplies of all 
kinds, teaming expense, gas and electric lights, power, 
&e., interest, insurance, laboratory and any other items of 
expense whatsoever. The total of these different items 
will make up the “ general expense account.” 


Making Up the Monthly Account. 


In making up the monthly account to show profit or 
loss we will proceed with a plan which has been found 
after several years of experience to tally very closely 
with the actual results of the annual stock taking and 
balance sheet. When the books have been properly 
balanced and proved correct, the ledger balances are 
drawn off on a sheet similar to Form B, all plant ac- 
counts being carried, as shown, on the balance sheet. 

The iron, sand and clay and fuel accounts are to be in- 
ventoried as follows: 


Iron: Balance inventory January 1..........seeeeee = 
Add invoices received in January.......cccccccesees 
Less iron melted in cupola in January 


Leaving balance iron on hand January 31....... Dcncces 


Deduct this balance from the total ledger balance Jan- 
uary 31 and the difference is the amount to charge to 
Profit and Loss account for the month. 

Sand and Clay.—Taking the previous year we find the 
total cost of sand and clay. Divide this cost by the total 
pounds of good castings made, and the cost per pound 


shown we use all through the current year to get the 
monthly amount used and inventory: 
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Balance inventory sand on hand January 1.......... Seaeves 
Me -ROCCIVGR GUyine JOROBIG bison ciccccesccecnccene wxnuvne 
RRs ancwasian Maeda oh s Chek mnetaa as Oct eean 
Good castings made in January, ...... pounds, at 
cost last year per pound, equals........ccccccecce 
Leaving balance inventory January 31.......... Biscoaes 


The difference between this inventory and the inven- 
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vary but little in the value of stock on hand, un- 
less some heavy purchases are made during any one 
month, when the amount can be easily arranged to spread 
over several months in making up the monthly account. 

In closing the monthly inventory, account should, of 
course, be taken of wages due help at the end of the 
month and unpaid. 
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Form B.—Monthly Inventory. 


tory or ledger balance January 31 to be charged to Profit 
and Loss account for the month. 

Fuel.—Account to be ascertained easily by taking in- 
ventory at January 1; add cost of fuel received in month ; 
deduct amount used as per account from cupola record, 
leaving balance to be carried to new account. 

Supplies, expense and sundry other accounts for the 
purpose of the monthly inventory may be carried each 
month at the same value as at January 1, as they will 


On the first day of the month an inventory must be 
taken as closely as possible of the pounds and value of 
castings on hand, this being the only item in which it is 
necessary to take an actual account for this purpose. To 
ascertain the pounds of castings made: 


Take pounds on hand January 1........-..-eeeeeeees 
Take pounds on hand February 1........-+.++e-+++-- 

Showing a difference of pounds, either made 
for stock or taken out of stock. 


= we 
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Arriving at the Cost. 
the actual number of pounds of castings 
shipped during the month, add or subtract the difference 
in stock on hand, and the result will be the number of 
pounds made. Divide the value received for pounds 


Taking 


shipped by the pounds shipped and you will have the 
7 average price per pound received. 

Divide the cost of the iron melted in the cupola by 
| the number of pounds of castings made and you have the 
i cost per pound for the iron used. Now divide the cost 
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Multiply pounds by cost of iron and general expense, 
as shown by the previous record for the month or year, 
add the cost of molding and cores, and you then have the 
total cost. Multiply the pounds again by the selling price 
per pound and subtract the cost and you will have the 
gain or loss in amount. Divide this amount by the cost 
and you have the percentage of gain or loss. 

This is then entered upon a book or card ruled some- 
thing like Form E, each customer occupying a separate 
page. At the end of the year the amounts of each month 
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Form O0.—Order Book. 


tor each item of expense, labor, sand, fuel, &¢c., by the 
number of pounds of castings made and you have the cost 
per pound of each item. Adding all these items together 
we obtain the cost per pound for general expense: 


Now taking the cost per pound of iron.............. Pains me 
Add cost per pound of general expense 


— ms ————— 


We have total cost of iron and general expense... $ 
Add cost of molding and cores 


eee ee ee eee ewe ee eee eee 0lU 


We have total cost per pound for castings made.. $ 
Summarized: Received per pound 
Cost per pound 


= 
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Multiply the pounds made by the gain per pound and 
the product will show the total actual gain, which should 
closely agree with the amount shown in making up the 
same from the ledger account. In our figuring we have 
carried out the prices per pound to seven decimals, but 
five will answer all purposes. 

Thus there should be no difficulty in knowing within a 
few days from the first of each month whether the busi- 
ness has produced satisfactory results or the opposite. 


ee. a 
ee 


Keeping Individual Customers’ Records. 

There is a method also, based upon the same lines as 
above, for keeping a record of each individual customer’s 
work, showing whether we make a satisfactory gain upon 
it or not. For this purpose have your order books ruled 
something like Form C, showing the number of castings 
ordered, description, weight of single piece, total weight, 
i cost of molding single piece, total cost of molding, cost of 

cores single piece and total cost of cores. These items, 
properly figured out and summarized each month, are en- 
tered upon a blank similar to Form D, showing name, 
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are added and an average percentage of gain is shown for 
the entire year. 


Upon another series of pages in the same book (see 
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Form D.—Oost Blank. 


Form F) these facts may be entered each month, so that 
one can see at a glance upon one or two pages the total 
number of pounds ordered by each customer, the amount 


SELLING 
PRICE 


cost ni GAIN Loss PER CENT a 


Form H.—Oost Book. 


total pounds, cost of molding and cost of cores. This is 
handed into the office by the clerk in charge of the order 


books at the end of each month. These sheets are then 
figured as follows: 


received for the same, the cost, the gain or loss and the 
percentage of gain or loss. If a customer has several dis- 
tinct grades or classes of work, these can be separated 
and the ‘results shown upon each. In this way careful 
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watch can be kept upon different kinds of work, the un- 
profitable and undesirable weeded out, and methods taken 
to cheapen the cost of others. A check upon the method 
of estimating is constantly kept, by comparison with ac- 


tem to keep a separate record of the classes. You will 
note that we do this, as shown on Form 8, subdividing our 
product into two classes, one of which is machine castings 
and calling all others miscellaneous castings. 

















Form F.—Cost Book. 


tual results as inventories are carefully taken and ac- 
counts closed. 

We do not claim this system as outlined to be infalli- 
ble or applicable in its present form to all jobbing foun- 
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Form 6.—Employee Record. 


dries, but where the work done is of an average class, as, 
for instance, all light work, all medium work or all 
heavy work, the foregoing may, with slight changes, be 
made to apply in any such shop. Should a foundry do all 
classes of work, then it would be necessary with this sys- 


If in figuring heavy work you should add the same 
general expense per pound as is necessary in figuring light 
or medium work, it might result in losing the job, for a 
foundry running 20 molders on heavy work would melt, 
say, 20 tons per day, while a foundry doing light work 
and employing 20 molders might melt only 3 tons per day, 
and naturally the general expense per pound would be 
much more on the light work than on the heavy. How- 
ever, as said before, this can be easily overcome by class- 
ification and a little more detail. 


Card Forms for General Information. 

We make use of other card forms as accessories in 
showing results and tabulating information, which while 
not necessary may be found very useful. Card Form No. 
} is used to keep a record of every employee, but more 
especially of molders and skilled help, showing all the 
facts necessary, and filed alphabetically in two lists, one 
of help at work and the other of all who have previous- 
ly worked in the shop. A file should also be kept of such 
applicants for work as may seem desirable, with their 
references, &c. Such a record of help is often found very 
handy when accidents occur and facts are needed at once 
about the man, his residence, age, &c. 

Card Form No. 7 is a weekly statement complied from 
the pay roll showing the subdivision of all help, average 
earned per hour, ratio of each room or department to 
total labor and percentage of poor work. This can also be 
used for a monthly or yearly showing of the same facts. 
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Form 7.—Weekly Pay Roll Record. 
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In this way a constant watch and comparison may be 
kept by the employer upon the ratio of any one depart- 
ment as compared with the total wages paid. 

Should the cost of cleaning and shipping a certain 
thumber of pounds of castings be 10 per cent. of the total 
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Form 8.—Monthly Product Statement. 


pay roll one week, and the following week prove to be 
12% per cent., attention would at once be called to the dif- 
ference, and an examination instituted as to the cause, 
and if more help has been required to do the same work 
a remedy can be applied. 

Card Form No. 8 is a monthly statement showing 
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ment, the ratio of labor of nonproducers to producers, cost 
per pound for cores made and some other items of inter- 
est. Two months are shown upon one card. 

Card Form No. 10 has upon one side a general cost 
statement to be made out each month, showing in detail 
the amount in dollars and cents and also the cost per 
pound for castings made of each room or department of 
labor, as well as all items of sand, fuel, supplies, &¢., in 
such subdivision of the same as one may decide best for 
his own particular use. Upon the reverse is a summary 
or recapitulation of the business, showing the results of 
the business in dollars and cents, cost, average selling 
price, gain per pound, &c. This card contains four months’ 
business, and will furnish condensed information that 
cannot fail to be of interest to every business man or offi- 
cer of a corporation. 

Another use of the card system which may be found 
very useful in this or any other line of business is with 
cards similar to Forms Nos. 11 and 12. These are used 
to keep a record by name of articles of all supplies, 
tools, &c., purchased. As invoices are received, an entry 
is made upon the proper card. For instance, “ riddles” 
will be the heading of one card, upon which will appear 
date of purchase, quantity, description of kind, price and 
file number of party from whom purchased. Another 
card will be used for nails, another for brushes, one for 
gas bills, electric light, stationery, &c. Thus at any time 
one can refer instantly to the proper article asked for 
and note the date of the last purchase, price paid, whom 
from, &¢c., while at the end of the year the total purchases 
of such articles are shown at a glance with whatever va- 
riations in prices have occurred. At stock taking time one 
has prices ready at hand for any article needed. as every 
purchase is here recorded. 

Perbaps I should say in passing that we use the ver- 
tical system of letter filing, with a file number for every 
customer, and with a card index of the same, so that there 
is but one place for the letters or invoices of any one 
party, which is under the file number first given him when 
entered upon the books. Such number is used upon al) 
cards indicating the one purchased from. The printed 
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Form 9.—Monthly Record Sheet. 


pounds of pig iron, scrap, sprues, &c., melted, pounds of 


castings made, shipped, poor castings returned, both in 
pounds, and percentage and ratio of good castings to iron 
melted. On this one card may be shown the record for 
an entire year. 

Card Form No. 9 is arranged to show at a glance the 
cost per pound of castings made for each room or depart- 


forms of cards for such use, as above, may be varied to 
suit one’s particular ideas or business. 

We also use the card system again for prices of cast- 
ings and quotations made. It is very elastic, can be en- 
larged to any size, old and discarded customer’s cards 


can be‘taken out and the file kept always fresh and easily 
referred to. 
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Expense of Keeping an Elaborate Cost System, 

I notice some criticisms in recent publications as to 
the expense of keeping elaborate cost account systems, 
and some of you will ask how much labor is required to 
keep such a system as I have outlined. This will, of 
course, depend somewhat upon the extent of the business, 
number of hands employed, &c. I would simply say that 
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the changed attitude of lake owners of copper stocks that 
it is hard for Boston to absorb the stocks offered and to 
hold up prices. The lake owners o£ copper stocks are sell- 
ing out their home coppers rapidly, and are buying into 
all sorts of speculative deals in Arizona, especially near 
Bisbee. The phenomenal success of the Calumet-Arizona 
Company in that section has started a wild boom, and the 
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Form 10.—General Cost Statement. 


in a jobbing foundry melting 25 to 30 tons per day and 
employing 150 to 200 hands, one clerk a part of the time, 
in addition to the regular force employed, should be easily 
able to keep the work well in hand. 

I would ask in closing, and leave for your considera- 
tion the thought, whether, if some such basis of estimat- 





Form 11.—Supply Purchases. 


ing and keeping cost in neighboring foundries were in 
vogue in all, there might not be better results, prices bet- 
ter regulated, less friction between customer and seller? 
In every case the foundryman would feel that he was 
meeting fair competition, and that his success would de- 
mand the best facilities, best apparatus, best help, mod- 











Form 12.—Supply Purchases. 


ern appliances and close attention to details, while the 
figures kept and shown as indicated would prove and con- 
firm from week to week the results of his efforts. 


——$< 


For a week or two copper has been stored on docks 
and at smelters at the lake, awaiting vessels, which were 
expected immediately. Previous to the expected arrival 
of ships there was no accumulation, as rail shipments had 
been large all winter. The March production exceeded all 
records, being nearly 9000 tons, or at the rate of over 200,- 
000,000 pounds for the year. The new “south range” 
mines contributed very largely to the increase, and bid 
fair to make a great showing this year. Such has been 


desert is staked for miles with claims that are valued 
highly. 
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Central Pennsylvania News. 


HAkgRISBURG, Pa., April 11, 1903.—The manufacture of 
iron continues on a large scale in Central Pennsylvania, 
All of the stacks in operation a week ago are still in 
blast, and the Pennsylvania Steel Company, with mills 
at Steelton, placed their No. 2 furnace in blast this week 
after an idleness of about two months for repairs. The 
output at Steelton has been delayed this week by a 
shortage of coke and a number of other Central Penn- 
sylvania furnaces have been hampered for the same 
reason. This condition, however, is not general, as the 
Central Iron Works of this city have more fuel than 
can be handled with their storage capacity. The Cen- 
tral mills are working on increased orders for the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Company and for the United States 
naval stations, but were delayed this week by the break 
down of a 500-horse-power engine. The Steelton mills 
have also received an impetus, and this week increased 
their working force to 8152 men. These mills are toa 
degree affected by the prosperity of the Maryland Steel 
Company, who were this week awarded the contract 
for the construction of a dry dock for the United States 
Government in the Philippines at their bid of $1,120,00Q. 
The dock is to be delivered to the Government on the 
Atlantic Coast within 27 months. The Steelton mills 
will be in no manner affected by the demand for in- 
creased wages by blast furnace workers, as there is ne 
union there. Manufacturers of agricultural implements, 
engines and pipe in this territory are in many casep 
working more than full time, and all report increases 
of business over orders of last year. 

The Duncannon Iron Company of Duncannon have 
brought an action of ejectment against Earl H. Ken- 
nedy to force him from a tract of land in Wheatfield 
Township, Perry County, claimed by the company. 

E. J. 6 
en 

Rumors are current in Philadelphia that the Eastern 
Steel Company of Pottsville, Pa., are negotiating for con- 
trol of the Tidewater Steel Company, Chester, Pa. 
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President David M. Parry’s Annual 
Report.* 


[The report being too long for complete reproduction, 
an abstract has been made, giving the leading features 
as follows :] 

The eighth annual convention of the association 
meets under auspicious conditions. The country is still 
in the full enjoyment of that peace and prosperity which 
have made the last few years so notable, and the coming 
year gives no indication of reaction in the tide of indus- 
trial activity. In the light of the general prosperity it is 
all the more a pleasure to note the prosperity that has 
come to the association. Not only has its membership 
increased by leaps and bounds, but success has attended 
its efforts in many directions. With over 2000 manufac- 
turing establishments of the country on its rolls, as com- 
pared to less than 1000 a year ago, the association has 
become more than ever the unrivaled organization of its 
kind in the world. It stands to-day as the most efficient 
mouthpiece of those whose capital is invested in produc- 
tive enterprise. It stands as a bulwark of progress and 
as a foe to every agency or force that, through ignorance 
or deliberate intent, would check industriai development 
or wreck our free institutions on the rocks of economic 
fallacy. . 

The influence the association has exercised during the 
past year on the course of national legislation and public 
thought has been large and wholesome, furnishing signal 
proof of the power of organization and vindicating its 
usefulness, not only to its members, but to the country 
as a whole. Largely through its endeavors the new De- 
partment of Commerce has been created, and another 
measure of vast importance, the Isthmian Canal Bill, to 
which it gave its hearty support, has been enacted into 
a law since our last convention. The association also 
vigorously opposed the eight-hour and anti-injunction 
bills in the last Congress. The defeat of these measures 
may, in our opinion, be justly credited to the hearty co- 
operation of our members in the campaign waged against 
the bills. The fight made against the bills involved a 
contest with organized labor, which fathered them, and 
an agitation was inaugurated against an organization 
which would demand such un-American legislation. This 
agitation has been far reaching and has produced a dis- 
tinct change in current sentiment, as indicated by the 
press and public utterances of prominent men. While 
the association has obtained tangible results in other 
directions aside from those mentioned, yet this contest 
with organized labor will appear to many to be an over- 
shadowing feature of the past year, and its consideration 
will, therefore, be given first place in this report. 

ATTACK UPON THE SOCIAL FABRIC. 


The introduction in Congress of such measures as 
these and the support they received there and from the 
press and public can only be regarded as ominous mani- 
festations of the deep seated power of an organization 
which in late years has had such an insidious growth 
that we find it dominating to a dangerous degree the 
whole social, political and governmental systems of the 
nation. Who can take note of the hundreds of strikes of 
the last year, of the many acts of aggression and ruth- 
less violation of principles heretofore held dear by the 
American people, of the subservient and apologetic tone 
of many newspapers and public men toward those things, 
and also of the all too prevalent antagonism to capital, 
without being impressed with the gravity of the situa- 
tion? If organized labor had succeeded in getting its 
two bills enacted into law, more measures of a similar 
character would have followed close upon their heels, and 
we would have found socialism stealing upon us at a 
rapid rate. 

But, though the first victory has been won, the contest 
is by no means over. Though balked for the time being, 
organized labor continues to wax stronger in membership 
from day to day, and that it will renew the fight at the 
next session of Congress there can be no doubt. Our 
efforts, therefore, must not cease. 





* Submitted to the Bighth Annual Convention of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers, New Orleans, April 14, 1903. 
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SITUATION MUST BE MET. 

It is true that the fight against organized labor is, in 
& measure, a departure from our former conservative 
policy respecting labor, but it is an inevitable departure 
if the association hopes to continue to fill the full meas- 
ure of its possible usefulness to the manufacturers and 
people of the country. Heretofore organized labor has 
had only the individual employer to combat, but its grow- 
ing power now demands a counter organization strong 
enough to resist its encroachments. A policy colored by 
a fear of engendering antagonism, a negative, passive 
attitude toward a movement whicu has already inflicted 
much injury to industrial progress, would prove in- 
effectual, meaningless and worse than no policy at all. 

Once thoroughly alive to the true nature of this un- 
American institution, the people, I firmly believe, will 
place their stamp of disapproval upon it, and.it will 
dwindle in power taster than it grew. Perhaps a new 
form of unionism will take its place—a beneficent union- 
ism—for the right of the workmen to organize is not 
to be disputed, nor is it to be contended that, if con- 
ducted along rigut lines, their organizations have it in 
their power to accomplish good. The employers of this 
country have no quarrel with the men that work for them 
considered as individuals. The welfare of those who toil 
in our factories calls for our most earnest consideration. 
But what we must protest against is the unwarrantable 
usurpation of rights and the disastrous industrial policy 
which characterizes them in their present associated 
capacity. 

THE INDICTMENT AGAINST ORGANIZED LABOR. 

Organized labor knows but one law, and that is the 
law of physical force—the law of the Huns and Vandals, 
the law of the savage. All its purposes are accomplished 
either by actual force or by the threat of force. It does 
not place its reliance in reason and justice, but in strikes, 
boycotts and coercion. It is, in all essential features, a 
mob power, knowing no master except its own will, and is 
continually condemning or defying the constituted au- 
thorities. The stronger it grows the greater a menace 
it becomes to the continuance of free government, in 
which all the people have a voice. It is, in fact, a des- 
potism springing into being in the midst of a liberty 
loving people. 

It has not, in times past, hesitated to resort to vio- 
lence and the destruction of property to compel the 
acceptance of its demands. Its history is stained with 
blood and ruin. Many a man whose only fault was that 
he stood upon his rights has been made to suffer outrage, 
and even death, and many an employer has been brought 
face to face with financial ruin. These wrongs cry unto 
heaven, and yet an unaroused public sentiment too often 
permits them to go unheeded and unpunished. 

DESTRUCTIVE OF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS. 


It denies to the individual the right of being his own 
judge as to the length of time he shall work, and as to 
how much he shall do within the time prescribed. It 
takes no account of the varying degree of natural apti- 
tude and powers of endurance displayed by individuals, 
and seeks to place all men in each particular trade on 
the same dead level as respects his daily output and his 
daily wage. Thus a premium is placed on indolence and 
incompetence, and there is a restriction of numan effort, 
reducing the aggregate production and increasing the cost 
of the things produced. 

It drives unwillingly men into its ranks by its policy 
of intimidation. Thousands of its members are such to- 
day, not because they sympathize with its purposes, but 
because they fear the consequences of not yielding to its 
tyranny. These men are, as a class, the more thrifty and 
capable of its members. 

While it seeks to compel men already employed in 
the trades to enlist under its banner, it at the same time 
seeks to prevent outsiders from entering the trades. It 
foists upon employers rules limiting the number of ap- 
prentices, some unions going so far as to say there shall 
be no apprentices whatever. The boys from the farms 
now come to the cities and find the doors to the trades 
shut against them. 

Organized labor is an organization of manual labor, 
trained and untrained, of men who do as they are told 
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and who depend upon the brains of others for guidance. 
That wide field of labor in which mental capacity is a 
greater or less requisite on the part of the workers is 
not represented by it, and cannot be for the obvious im- 
possibility of organizing brains. 

ORGANIZED LABOR IS THE GREAT MUSCLE TRUST. 

Organized labor is particularly denunciatory of trusts, 
but what greater trust is there than itself? It is the 
grand trust of the times. It is the muscle trust, the trust 
of men who make their living by manual labor. It is to 
be hoped that, in accordance with the Nelson amendment 
to the Department of Commerce bill, the Government, in 
turning the searchlight of publicity on the trusts, will not 
forget organized labor. If any institution needs to be 
exposed to the limelight, it is certainly trades unionism. 
But it is not only a trust itself: it is a creator of other 
trusts—of capitalistic trusts, as distinguished from labor 
trusts. One of the leading causes for the formation of 
a number of the industrial combinations has been the 
necessity that has confronted employers to unite, that 
the exactions of labor might be more effectively dealt 
with. 

ENGLAND BEING DESTROYED INDUSTRIALLY. 

Many authorities agree that organized labor has 
struck a serious blow to the industries of England. It 
is a strange item of news to read that in these days of 
such abounding prosperity for this country thousands of 
men are idle in the city of London, due to the closing of 
factories and the falling off in shipping. It is the state- 
ment of many that high wage scales and union regula- 
tions have made it unprofitable to employ many men that 
might otherwise be given work. The English employers 
several years ago became aroused over the power of the 
unions, and have, through their organizations, been fight- 
ing to re-estaviish free conditions. That they are suc- 
ceeding is evident from several important court decisions 
recently obtained, notable among which is what is known 
as the Taff-Vale decision, handed down by the court of 
last resort only a few months ago. The principal point 
in this decision was that the union is responsible for any 
damage or injury its members may cause during a strike 
under its direction, and in this case the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants was forced to pay $115,000 
as damages to the Taff-Vale Railroad Company. The 
decision is 1ooked upon as one of the most important ever 
rendered, and that its effects will be far reaching there 
can be no doubt. 

THE ANTHRACITE STRIKE. 


The anthracite strike was one of the most important 
industrial events of recent years. A plentiful supply of 
cheap fuel being the first requisite for the development 
and continuation of the manufacturing industry of any 
country, it is obvious that an unnatural curtailment of 
the output of coal or an artificial inflation of its price 
must be a matter of deep concern to every manufac- 
turer, as well as every citizen who has a regard for the 
welfare and prosperity of the country. 

How great a calamity this strike was is difficult to 
realize. To the shortage in the fuel supply is directly 
attributable the extortionate prices that prevailed during 
the winter, not only for anthracite, but for soft coal. 
The operators and the railroads found it a physical im- 
possibility to supply the demand, once work had again 
commenced, and the inevitable result was that thousands 
of householders and not a few manufacturers found 
themselves mulcted in large sums. Many of the larger 
consumers had made contracts for their fuel in advance 
of the strike, but a great many of these contracts were 
at figures in excess of the prices usually obtained. The 
enforced tribute exacted from the consumers of the coun- 
try for the cause of organized labor in this strike reached 
up into the hundreds of millions of dollars, and the per- 
manent tribute promises also to reach astonishing figures. 

GOVERNMENT COMMISSION SUGGESTED. 


The first and great question that presents itself is 
this: Is the natural law fixing wages to be superseded 
by artificial means for their regulation? If it is true 
that the natural wage law no longer operates to give 
each class of workers its just proportion of the products 
of labor, then would it not be well, for the good of the 
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country, to have the Government establish a commission 
which would be able to do the thing in a scientific man- 
ner? Certainly it is a manifest folly to allow any mass 
of workmen to consult only their own cupidity as to 
what their wages shall be, and then, by the employment 
of arbitrary force, by the stand-and-deliver tactics of the 
highwayman, compel the rest of the country to come 
to their terms. 

[After a severe arraignment of the anthracite miners’ 
leaders and of labor conditions in Chicago, described as 
“the stronghold of unionism in this country,” Mr. Parry 
proceeded as follows:] 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


Before closing consideration of the labor question, I 
think it advisable to refer specifically to the American 
Federation of Labor. This organization is the national 
congress of the labor power. It is the source whence 
proceeds such noxious emanations as the eight-hour and 
anti-conspiracy bills. It is also the fountain head of 
inspiration which breeds boycotters, picketers and social- 
ists. The federation meets once a year and is composed 
of delegates from the various unions. It is said to repre- 
sent 23,031 national, State and local labor bodies, claim- 
ing a membership of 2,000,000 of workers. 

It would be a mistake to assume that the men in the 
ranks of the federation are responsible for the measures 
and doctrines for which it stands. If the truth were 
known it is probable that a great majority of the workers 
of the country have only a very crude conception of the 
eight-hour bill and other measures favored by this body. 
The policies and measures of organized labor should be 
laid at the door of the leaders of the labor movement. 

THE BOYCOTT. 


Two of the products of organized labor for which the 
American Federation evinces a lively solicitude are the 
boycott and the picket. The boycott is the celebrated 
scarecrow which labor keeps in its closet and threatens 
to bring out the moment an employer declines to admit 
its demands. It is the twin brother of the blacklist, and 
neither has any place in this country. 

The boycott against the individual personally is one 
of the most brutal and despicable weapons ever used by 
bodies of supposedly civilized men. Where organized 
labor is strong a nonunion man is subjected to all manner 
of persecution and outrage. The number of men who are 
murdered each year because they refuse to obey the 
unions would make a significant statistical record. The 
organized persecution directed against the business of an 
individual or company—and this is the sense in which 
the term boycott is most frequently used—has happily, 
however, grown almost innocuous except where the unions 
dominate. The American Federation of Labor dishes out 
this class of boycotts by the wholesale at every conven- 
tion it holds, and its leader goes about the country mak- 
ing specious pleas in their behalf. That the most of these 
boycotts are perfectly harmless is notoriously true, but it 
is not the fault of the federation that such is the case. 
That body declares the boycotts in the full desire that 
they will ruin the businesses of those boycotted, and if 
it only had sufficient power it would give no quarter. 

THE ANTI-CONSPIRACY BILL AND THE PICKET. 

While the American Federation would destroy its 
enemies with the boycott if it could, that instrument has 
become so dulled from frequent use that to accomplish 
its ends it finds it must have recourse to other weapons, 
and among these is the picket. A cordon of the 
faithful, with good lungs, hard fists, and frequently a 
brickbat or two, is thrown around the factory of an 
obstreperous employer. Every workman and every man 
having business to transact at the factory must pass 
through the lines of this cordon. This is the “ picket.” 
It is the business of the “ picket ” to spy upon everything 
going on in the factory, to induce the men working to 
quit, and to influence the customers to transfer their 
patronage elsewhere. Ostensibly their methods are lim- 
ited to those of mere persuasion; in practice, brickbats 
and the bludgeon play an important part. As a means of 
protection for both life and property the courts have fre- 
quently been invoked to issue injunctions against strik- 
ers, and, as injunctions are for the purpose of compelling 
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the maintenance of a peaceable status quo until disputes 
are settled, their use in regard to strikers is in accord- 
ance with correct principles of law and government. But 
the American Federation of Labor is determined to over- 
throw this power of the courts to enforce the preserva- 
tion of orderly conduct between disputants. Its anti- 
conspiracy bill, for which it worked so persistently dur- 
ing the last session of Congress, seeks to legalize mob 
assemblages, enunciating the principle that any contract, 
agreement, &c., between two or more persons to do or not 
to do an act in furtherance of any trade dispute between 
employer and employees shall not be deemed criminal, or 
be made punishable as a conspiracy, if such act might 
lawfully be committed by an individual. The law further 
goes on to say that any such compact between two or 
more persons shall not be considered as in restraint of 
trade, nor shall any injunction be issued with relation 
thereto. 

Every civilized government of the world has wisely 
held that large congregations of angry and discontented 
men constitute a menace to authority, and, therefore, 
governments have reserved the right to disperse these 
gatherings before actual violence takes place. But, under 
the terms of the anti-conspiracy act, the Government will 
be powerless to interfere with riotous gatherings until 
after crime has been committed. Such a proposed law 
is absolutely subversive of peaceable government, and its 
passage would be nothing more or less than a warrant 
to the lawless to institute a reign of terror. 


ORGANIZATION OF EMPLOYERS. 


In view of the gradual encroachment of unionism on 
individual and property rights, prudence and patriotism 
dictate the adoption of some decisive measures looking 
to the preservation of those fundamental principles of 
the social order to which we owe our present high prog- 
ress and civilization. To my mind, the hope of accom- 
plishing tangible results in this direction must be through 
organizations counter to those of labor. 

The day of individual isolation is past. The time has 
gone when employers can stand alone. The manufactur- 
ers of Great Britain, after a bitter experience, have 
learned this lesson, and several years ago formed the 
Parliameutary Council of Great Britain, representing 
capital amounting to over £1,000,000,000. They are now 
beginning to reap the benefits which their council is able 
to accomplish, and organized labor has been administered 
several telling defeats in the last year. The employers 
of this country have yet time to head off many of the 
same evils which unionism has brought upon England, 
and I am firmly convinced that the way to do it is to 
form employers’ associations in all the centers of indus- 
try and to unite them under one national employers’ 
council. 

ihe most obvious way in which employers’ associa- 
tions can accomplish good is to conduct a propaganda 
along the lines of truth and justice, and thus administer 
an antidote of common sense for the sophistry of the 
agitator which is now poisoning the minds of so large a 
mass of the people. The employers’ association can stand 
for the right of its members to employ whom they please, 
for the right to hire as many apprentices as they deem 
necessary, and for the right to conduct their business 
untrammeled by the many petty exactions of unionism. 
It can also perform a great service by making it possible 
for thousands of men to shake off the shackles of union- 
ism, which they now unwillingly bear, and they can fur- 
nish protection to the independent workman who holds 
dear the right to dispose of his labor as he sees fit. 


CONCILIATION A MYTH. 


To my mind this is not the proper time to talk con- 
ciliation. The term conciliation, as applied to the labor 
question, serves only to mystify the public mind and to 
produce a general misconception as to the nature of the 
problem confronting the nation. Conciliation implies a 
yielding attitude and a recognition of the validity of 
destructive demands made by the opposing side. Since 
the principles and demands of organized labor are abso- 
lutely untenable to those believing in the individualistic 
social order, an attitude of conciliation would mean an 
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attitude of compromise with regard to fundamental con- 
victions. 

In my opinion, neither is it the time to talk arbitra- 
tion or “joint agreements.” To arbitrate questions of 
wages and hours is to introduce artificial methods of 
determining what they shall be, and, as we have seen, an 
equitable arrangement as to either cannot be effected 
artificially. Unless the natural law is allowed free play, 
injustice must be done as between classes of labor and 
classes of employers. Terms affected by arbitration in- 
volve the same erroneous principles as those upon which 
“joint agreements” are based. To arbitrarily fix the 
wages or number of hours of work in an industry is to 
charge the enhanced cost of production up to the con- 
sumer, and this, in turn, means a lessening of trade and 
production. 


ARBITRATION IS A FAILURE, 


It is conceivable that, to be compelled to arbitrate, 
many an employer would be driven out of business. Com- 
pulsory arbitration, according to reliable accounts, has 
proved a disastrous failure in New Zealand. It must 
prove a failure evetywhere, and that because it is based 
on fallacious principles. And yet we find indications that 
it is coming in this country. In Chicago organized labor 
seems to be able to compel arbitration, and in the last 
few months a score or more of demands from labor have 
been arbitrated there, resulting in substantial increases 
of wages and lessening of hours all along the line. The 
anthracite strike also furnishes a significant example of 
arbitration forced upon employers. The general adoption 
of the kind of compulsory arbitration as illustrated in 
Chicago and in the mining industry, and, in fact, the 
adoption of any kind of arbitration policy, will be the 
entering wedge that will destroy industrial freedom. 
Once the principle is recognized that wages, &c., can be 
arbitrarily fixed by a court or a commission, and we will 
have taken up our march to socialism in earnest. 


NECESSITY OF A NATIONAL EMPLOYERS’ COUNCIL. 


It has been suggested that the bars of the National 
Association of Manufacturers be let down, so as to admit 
all classes of employers into its membership, so that it 
may become the national organization of employers. But 
good judgment would seem to indicate that this would 
not be a proper step. The National Associa.ion of Manu- 
facturers has a function peculiar to itself—that of di- 
rectly protecting and fostering the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the country. Aside from the stand it has taken on 
the labor question, there is nothing in its service of par- 
ticular value to other classes of employers. It would 
seem to me, therefore, that a separate and distinct or- 
ganization, enlisting under its banner employers of all 
classes, should be formed, and that its one purpose should 
be to look after the general interests of all employers. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


In regard to the various bureaus and several business 
departments of the association I am pleased to inform 
you that we have made unexampled progress. These 
matters are taken up in detail in the secretary’s report, 
and I desire to call your attention specifically to the 
present character of the facilities which we have to offer 
to our membership. 

A matter which has caused the officers of the asso- 
ciation much thought is whether or not it would be ad- 
visable to adjust the membership dues so as to make it 
possible for all classes of manufacturers to come with 
us. The field men of the association have found that in 
many cases manufacturers would be willing to join the 
association were it not that they regarded the present 
dues as prohibitive. Hundreds of letters have been re- 
ceived from smaller manufacturers, suggesting that a 
graded membership fee be adopted, in order that they 
may contribute to the work of the association. There 
appears to be no doubt that, were it possible for smal) 
manufacturers to join on payment of annual dues of, say, 
$25, a large number of them could be secured. I do not 
wish to take the responsibility of making any specific 
suggestions as to the matter, but it appears to me it 
would be a good subject for consideration and discussion. 
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RECIPROCITY. 


Nothing but failure appears to attend all efforts for 
reciprocity. Many treaties have been arranged, but few 
have passed muster in the Senate, and these few seem 
only to come into existence to be abrogated after a few 
years. The truth is that a real test has not yet been 
made of the reciprocity principle. Most of the treaties 
that have actually gone into effect have been with South 
American and other countries of low consuming capacity, 
countries with which no kind of trade arrangements 
could be expected to develop a very large commerce. 

In weighing in our minds the validity of the reci- 
procity idea it is necessary to give due consideration to 
the relative value of our home market and foreign mar- 
kets, and also to the benefits that have come to us from 
protecting our developing industries from ruinous foreign 
competition, The internal commerce of this country is 
equal to the entire international commerce of the world, 
and it follows that no other country can offer us a market 
in exchange for that of the United States that is any- 
thing like it in importance. In fact, it would likely be 
profitable for certain countries to give us the right of 
free admission of our goods in exchange for slight reduc- 
tions in some of our tariff schedules, for it is conceivable 
that the increase of their exports to this country under 
such reductions of tariff duties might more than counter- 
balance the increase of our exports following the entire 
removal of their tariff restrictions. Our market of 80,- 
000,000 of people of high individual consuming power is 
in every reciprocity proposal thrown into the scale 
against the market of some country of far less popula- 
tion and far less consuming capacity per individual. This 
fact shows how difficult it must be to arrive at an equi- 
table arrangement, even though we approach the problem 
with the idea of advancing the greatest good for the 
greatest number. This idea, expressed in more definite 
terms, means that we could afford to sacrifice the trade 
of some minor industries in exchange for a trade of 
g.cater value than would be given for some of the larger 
industries. But this theory of negotiation would destroy 
the principle of protection under which our industries 
have reached such a high stage of development, for pro- 
tection is not for those which are able to stand alone, but 
for those whose trade would be injuriously affected were 
it removed, and our association is committed to the idea 
that no reciprocity treaty should be indorsed which 
would work any injury to any industry. 


On the other hand, the problem of devising means for 
the extension of our export trade is of the most pressing 
importance. If, as is claimed, the capacity of our mills and 
factories is one-third greater than is necessary to supply 
the home demand, it is obvious that the time is near at 
hand when we must obtain a broader foreign market, in 
order to keep the wheels of the factories moving. But, on 
the threshold of the problem, we are faced by the retalia- 
tory measures adopted by foreign countries on account 
of the tariff barriers that prevent their entrance to our 
own market. The problem thus recurs to a consideration 
of the best method of obtaining trade concessions in ex- 
change for concessions on our part. The question then 
arises: Is there any other way of obtaining these con- 
cessions besides that of reciprocity treaties, as now un- 
derstood? These treaties, besides intrenching upon the 
protective principle, appear also to be open to other ob- 
jections, one of which is that they are made by the 
executive branch of the Government, without the House 
of Representatives, where all revenue measures must 
originate, having any voice in their making. It would 
seem that tariff revision, which reciprocity amounts to, is 
a subject which the whole people should have ample 
opportunity to discuss and pass upon. Only in this way 
can the weaker industries be assured that full justice 
will be accorded their contentions. But it is a manifest 
impossibility for the House of Representatives to enter 
into any negotiations for tariff revision with any par- 
ticular country. There is one thing it can do, however, 
and that is to formulate a general basis for reciprocity 
arrangements, which can be accepted or rejected by other 
countries as they see fit. I refer here to some plan 
analogous to that of France of having minimum and 
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maximum tariff schedules. The minimum tariff would be 
a notification of the best terms we will grant, and the 
maximum tariff would be the basis which we should 
insist shall be used in considering any trade concessions. 
3etween the two tariffs there should be ample margin 
for the exercise of elastic discretionary powers by the 
executive in negotiating with any other country. The 
plan has been found very advantageous by France, and 
it seems that if it were adopted by us it would tend to- 
ward softening the acrimony of tariff discussion at home 
and would also be the means of making advantageous 
foreign trade bargains. 
THE ISTHMIAN CANAL. 

The passage by Congress of the Isthmian Canal bill 
in June last assured the construction by the Government 
of the long needed ship canal across the Central Ameri- 
an isthmus. The importance of this canal to the New 
World cannot be overestimated. It will place New York 
and other Atlantic seaports in closer connection than 
Europe with nearly the entire stretch of land on both 
sides of the Pacific Ocean. It will, in fact, be the key 
to the Orient, with its teeming millions, and cannot fail 
to give a great impetus to our manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests. It will also be of untold benefit to the 
Pacifie slope, which at the present time is further re- 
moved from the markets of the world than any country 
with whose products it must compete. 

PACIFIC CABLE 

In harmony with the general policy of expansion upon 
which our country has embarked is the completion of the 
new Pacific cable. If the laying of this eable was a neces- 
sity on military and political grounds, owing to the ac- 
quisition of distant islands, it must also be, as time goes 
on. a business asset of ever increasing value. As a step 
forward toward the development of a market in the 
Orient it is secondary only to the construction of an 
Isthmian Canal, and comes as a natural sequence to the 
battle of Manila Bay, a battle which, perhaps, did more 
toward making this nation a great maritime and com- 
mercial power than many are yet ready to acknowledge. 

SHIP SUBSIDIES. 

With the development of our foreign commerce the 
question of the restoration of our merchant marine is 
one of great interest. The proposed policy of accomplish- 
ing this end by a system of ship subsidies does not seem 
to have behind it the same impulse which has been given 
it in recent years. Nevertheless, the subject is one which 
the most responsible trade body in the country should not 
pass over with indifference. The system of ship sub- 
sidies is either founded on correct principle or it is not, 
and, if the principle is correct, this association should 
endeavor to prove the fact to the world. Simply as a 
suggestion, I would like to say that perhaps it would be 
well to form a committee of our members who will study 
this question as it stands to-day and lay before the 
Executive Committee its conclusions, the latter to have 
power to act in accordance with the decision reached by 
the committee. 

CONSULAR REFORM. 

In reference to one other mooted question which re- 
lates directly to the extension of our export trade I also 
feel free to make a suggestion. I do not sympathize with 
those who condemn in unmeasured terms our present 
consular service. In many respects it is the best in the 
world, and that despite the “ hit-or-miss ” principle which 
characterizes the method of appointing the men compos- 
ing it. Still, it would seem advisable to eliminate this 
“ hit-or-miss ” principle, as far as possible. We want 
business men in the consular service, investigators and 
reporters of facts—men with the enterprising American 
kind of mind—men capable of finding as many opportuni- 
ties for us as possible and then letting us know about 
them. As possibly the best means of pushing forward a 
reform in the consular service, I urge upon the asso- 
ciation an indorsement of the spirit of the Lodge and 
Adams bills. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 

The subject of commercial education has always been 
given an honored place in the discussions at our annual 
conventions, and it does not seem necessary to go into 
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detail in regard to it in this report. The association 
stands committed to the general proposition that some 
efforts should be made to secure the special training of 
young men for service in our foreign trade, it being recog- 
nized that the lack of men thoroughly conversant with 
the languages and customs of countries with which we 
seek to trade is a serious bar to commercial intercourse 
with them. Now that our foreign trade is becoming of 
greater importance each year, the question presses more 
upon us. As yet the way has not appeared open for at- 
tempting any practical plan of furthering the cause of 
commercial education as an association, but it is a pleas- 
ure to note the liveiy interest that is being taken in the 
subject by many of the colleges and universities of the 
country. 

The subject of higher commercial education is closely 
related to that of trade, or technical, schools. Many of 
these schools have in recent years sprung into existence 
in this country, and employers in many lines and gradu- 
ates of the schools alike testify to their value. But it is 
the general experience that the labor unions offer all the 
opposition within their power to these schools, this opposi- 
tion being based upon a fear that the schools will become 
an effective means of breaking up the unions. The union 
restrictions as to apprentices must certainly be rendered 
ineffective, in good part, by these schools, and the unions 
will find it impossible to maintain a labor trust in any 
trade that has adequate school facilities for teaching it. 
In urging higher commercial education this association 
might well also, to my mind, urge the establishment of 
trade, or technical, schools. 


THE POST CHECK SYSTEM. 


One of the members of this association, C. W. Post 
of the Postum-Cereal Company, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
has succeeded during the past year in working up a very 
powerful sentiment in favor of a reform in the postal 
service which commends itself to every one who has 
studied it. This proposed reform is very appropriately 
called the post check currency system. Briefly described 
the post check system contemplates the retirement of the 
Treasury currency of small denominations and the sub- 
stitution for it of post checks having the denominations 
of $1, $2 and $5, which post checks shall to all intents 
and purposes pass as other currency as long as they are 
not canceled. Whenever it is desired to make small re- 
mittances through the mails all that need be done is to 
write upon a check of the desired denomination the name 
of the payee, affix a 2-cent stamp to the bill, place it in 
an envelope and mail it. The payee, upon receiving the 
check, can exchange it at the postoffice or bank for a new 
check, whereupon the old check, no longer available for 
circulation, is canceled and sent to the Treasury Depart- 
ment by the bank or post office for final redemption. 
Viewed from every standpoint there seems to be no seri- 
ous objection to the plan, while, on the other hand, it 
appears to offer many advantages over our present cum- 
brous money order system. I hope the association will 
see fit to give its indorsement to Mr. Post’s admirable 
suggestion and offer him its assistance in the campaign 
he has inaugurated. F 

In connection with this subject the demand for other 
postal reforms, such as the parcel post and postal savings 
bank schemes, are worthy of attention. The great rural 
delivery reform is the only innovation of general value 
that has marked the Postal Department of the Govern- 
ment for ten years, and the possible ways in which that 
department could be made of increasing benefit to the 
people is an attractive subject. But, rather than under- 
take too much at one time, it would seem to be wise to 
limit our efforts to one reform in this line before giving 
extended consideration to any others. 


AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION. 


During the past year of activity the president of the 
association has felt keenly the need of an advisory coun- 
cil, which could be summoned together at a minimum cost 
to the association. The large Executive Committee is 


cumbersome and cannot be gotten together readily. It is 
composed of 18 members, one from each of the 12 States 
having the largest membership and six members at large. 
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To secure a full meeting of this committee would entail 
an expense of from $1000 to $3000 upon the treasury of 
the association. I suggest that this convention authorize 
the appointment of a president’s advisory council, which 
shall consist of not over six members, inclusive of the 
treasurer, and of which the president shall be chairman. 
I have no suggestion to make as to how the other five 
members of this advisory council shall be appointed. In 
my opinion this advisory council should have regular 
calendar days for meeting, and the committee should get 
together at least four times a year. The president should 
also be authorized with power to call the council together, 
when, in his judgment, such action is necessary. 





The Proposed Shoe Machinery Shops for Beverly, 
Mass. 


The United Shoe Machinery Company of Boston have 
invited bids for the great shops which will be erected 
at Beverly, Mass. Sealed bids will be received by F. M. 
Andrews, of Dayton, Ohio, the architect of the buildings, 
ut the Boston office of the company no later than May 7. 
It has been a matter of much speculation among machine 
tool builders and dealers as to whether the shops would 
be built this year. In fact the subject has been of un- 
usual interest because it is known that the company will 
be very large buyers of tools. It seems to be safe to say 
that the building will be completed this season. Con- 
tractors in various cities have been asked if they wish to 
submit bids, and they understand from the communica- 
tions sent them that the work will be done this year. 
In fact they say there can be no doubt on the subject. 
Each contractor has received a block plan showing the 
location and size of the buildings, but not, however, desig- 
nating whether they will be more than one story in hight; 
neither do they give the purposes to which the various 
buildings will be devoted. 

The plant will be on the Boston & Maine Railroad. 
The main group of buildings consists of three long struc- 
tures, parallel to the railroad and to one another, and 
set one back of the other. Each is 510 feet 10 inches in 
length, and 61 feet 10 inches in depth. They are 80 feet 
apart, and each building is connected with that adjacent 
by two broad structures varying from 80 to 120 feet from 
either end of each building. The connections will serve 
as passage ways between the buildings, but are wide 
enough to be useful for shop purposes also. The rearmost 
of the three is really three buildings, according to the 
plans, for while adjoining they are divided into three 
sections in the measurements. 

At the rear of this group are several large buildings, 
one 210 x 178 feet 10 inches; another 120 feet square; 
a third 132 x 62 feet, and another 76 x 48 feet. The letter 
to the contractors, which is preliminary to sending out 
detailed plans, states that 10 or 12 buildings will be in- 
cluded, which is a greater number than shown in the 
ground plan received. The buildings will be of modern 
steel and masonry construction. 

The United Shoe Machinery Company have had this 
new plant under consideration for several years. When 
it is completed the company’s shops at Winchester and 
Hyde Park, Mass., will be abandoned, the need of larger 
and better equipped shops having become imperative. 


a 





A correspondent of an .-English technical paper says 
that the trouble of removing broken stud bolts is so 
great (in England, doubtless) that one firm throws away 
large castings when an accident of this sort occurs to 
them rather than “fuss” with them. “Fuss” is a good 
word in this connection, for it well describes the pro- 
cedure with many concerns. Breaking stud bolts is a 
common mishap, generally considered in the light of a 
calamity, but it is of no moment whatever. A-steel set 
screw broken off below the surface in a pulley might be 
called so, especially when it is hardened, but even this 
can be dealt with successfully. If a hole a little smaller 
int diameter than the bottom of the thread is drilled in 
a broken stud bolt, the whole length of it, the stud can 
be readily removed with a square reamer. 
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The United States Steel Corporation. 


The complete pamphlet report of the United States 
Steel Corporation has now been issued. Many of the 
most important tables have already been published. 
Others we reproduce herewith: 


Undivided Surplus of United States Steel Corporation 
and Subsidiary Companies. 


(Since organization of U. 8. Steel Corporation, April 1, 1901.) 
Surplus or working capital provided in organiza- 

POD. Sacsahie saideas nl puatavare Mid hud Gin: Klelcs Wa: eiw Scacai Cie 6 25,000,000.00 
The surplus arising from operations 

for the nine months ended De 

cember 31, 1901, as reported was.$19,828,827.14 
Add profits during this period of 

properties owned but not hereto- 

BORO: DCO isi 6. 056.6:0 Ard ene eccad 375,627.86 





20,204,455.00 
Less written off in 1902 to cost aan 204,455.00 
property and for adjustment of 
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The balances to the credit of the several funds on December 
31, 1902, per the preceding table, are included in the current 





assets of the organization—-viz. : 
SU NONE COs oc iee dae enpedesunin cdaxeess $1,773,333.33 
In current assets—Cash, marketable securities, in- 
VU, OO. ic aiivixstcnatuwiaevucawas aes 18,491,145.85 
$20,264,479.18 


Inventories. 


The aggregate inventories of all properties on December 31, 
1902, equaled the total sum of $104,390,844. About one-third 
of this sum !s represented by the value of iron ore on hand. 
It is necessary to accumulate large tonnages of ore during the 
summer and fall months for conversion during the period ex- 
tending from December 1 to Apri! 15, when, owing to the close 
of navigation on the Great Lakes, the mining of ore is reduced 
and shipment from the mines entirely stopped. 

The quantities of partly finished materials (blooms, billets, 
bars, &c.), also of finished products, are somewhat above the 
normal average, owing largely to the railroad congestion at 
principal producing centers, which prevented prompt deliveries 


from the mills. 
Inventories are taken on basis of actual cost of the materials 


sundry contracts and accounts... 1,583,5 7 
anne eee 18.620.940.30 #24 products at the several departments of the companies hold- 
Surplus for the year 1902, as above............ 34,253,656.75 ‘ng the same. 
y inajakigsiienidiie The following is a general classification of the inventories 
Total surplus, December 31, 1902.......... $77,874,597.05 on December 31: 








Net Profits and Surplus of United States Steel Corporation and Subsidiary Companies at Close of Each of the 
Quarters Named. 


(Includes only surplus received or earned on or subsequent to April 1, 1901.) 


Surplus 
at close of Dividends on 
Net profits for quarter before U.S. Steel Cor- 
quarter available declaration poration stock for Balance 


for dividends. of dividends.* respective quarters. of surplus. 


Quarter ending— 
$13,957,028.25 $30,950,249.08 


June ed So Py A eer hy Te 
ENS SE NN hes a wc-aca'did ke bm bao e ewe wen Lida 20,063,626.25 51,013,875.28 14,010,277.75 37,003,597.53 
EE NE elf shez ot Sa. ox aS Oxo s awe. wk 20,629,205.52  57,632,803.05 14,011,862.75 43,620,940.30 
March ee RE C8 oie PNG MAE es res RE OTe dew Cae cts 16,700,221.26 60,321,161.56 14,013,434.25 46,307,727.31 
a RS eR bila Oe & vero ohn aeuin hes MO ee ea ea wes 26,742,277.86  73,050,005.17 14,013,542.75  59,036,462.42 
NN Sr MEM 6 2 oy cba outeuey bole Wei Molde HR 25.849,.817.58  $4,886,280.00 14,012,946.25 70,873,333.75 
91,887,541.30 14,012,944.25 77,874,597.05 


pg Une cori ene Cee re ee eee ene 21,014,207.55 


A pate capital surplus of $25,000,000, provided at date of organization. 
Nore.—Special depreciation and improvement fund of $10,000,000, set aside from 1902 net earnings, is distributed In 


above table, $2,500,000 to each quarter of 1902. 





EEE TTT 








j 
Sinking, Depreciation and Extraordinary Replacement (res ............----- Beata ec ea $34,072,939 if 
Funds, Pig iron, scrap, spiegel and ferro..s........-+++: 6,294,358 ie 
Provisional charges are made monthly to operations for bond Cael GE COME s isk en's <i er eee 858,820 i . 
sinking funds and to establish funds for depreciation and for Pig tin, lead and spelter.......-..--eeeeeeeeeees 1,362,466 a 
reserves for extraordinary replacements. The purposes for Limestone, fluxes and refractories.........--+--- 969,208 3 
which these funds are particularly designed are as follows: Rolle and molds end stool®. « ...csccccsccsavivees 2,359,505 a 
BonD SINKING FUNDS.—-These are the funds required by the Manufacturing supplies, stores and miscellaneous s 
respective mortgages to be set aside annually for retirement of items not otherwise classified griastwem snus 10,299,589 
the bonds issued thereunder. Ingots, blooms, billets, sheet and tin plate bars, ry 
DEPRECIATION AND EXTINGUISHMENT FUNDS.—The appropri skelp, rods, &ce.. Bia Ss oe So raler sane aeren 12,824,909 oe 
ations for these purposes have been made with the idea that Finished products osiuatulea lee ave Case eaeie 18,968,396 
thus aided the bond sinking funds will liquidate the capital in- Mining supplies and stores.........ee+e++eeeers 1,866,125 
vestment in the properties at the expiration of their life. These Railroad supplies and stores.. errr re 1,165,374 
moneys are used not for current operating expenses, but to offset Material, labor and expense locked up in 
consumption and depreciation by the provision of new property bridge and structural contracts, in- 
oF of reserve funds. cluding estimated profit thereon... ..$27,443,409 
EXTRAORDINARY REPLACEMENT FUNDS.—These are designed Less bill rendered on account... 17,447,810 i. 
to be used to improve, modernize and strengthen the properties. — oe 
They are not used for ordinary maintenance, repairs and renew. terial in transit OnE OB COMMGRMEES« « «0.00 +2 + 3,863,468 
....$104,390,844 


als (such expenses are included in current operating costs), but 
for the substitution of improved and modern machinery, plants, 





Total ‘ F “a 
Bonded, Debenture and Mortgage Debt. 


7 


A A it ic TENG 


facilities, equipment, &c. 
During the year ended December 31, 1902, the appropriations At the beginning 
made for the foregoing funds, together with the payments there- mortgage debt of the United States Steel Cor- 
from, and the balances in the funds at the close of the year, poration and _ subsidiary companies in the 
were as follows: hands of the public was . . -$366,097,697.82 


of the year the bonded and 


Payments from and charges to 
funds. Balances to 


——————Credits to funds. ————————_,, 
credit of 





Set aside Payments to 
, Balance Decem- from earnings trustees of Other pay ments funds Decem- 
Funds. ber 31, 1901. during 1902. Total. sinking funds. and charges. ber 31, 1902. 
Sinking fund on United States 
Steel Corporation bonds..... $1,773,333.33 — $3,040,000.00 $4,813,333.33 $3,040,000.00 te eeeees $1,773,333.33 
Sinking funds on bonds of sub- 
sidiary companies........... 157,344.36 624,064.43 781,408.79 564,064.43 217,344.36 








Total bond sinking funds.. $1,930,677.69  $3,664,064.43 $5,594,742.12 $3,604,064.43 aeydeets $1,990,677.69 


Depreciation and _  extinguish- 





ee, cl Pre, Ce 8,884,756.84 4,834,710.28 13,719,467.12  ........ $12,011,856.53a 1,707,610.59 
Extraordinary replacement..... 5,052,388.74 9,315,614.76 14,368,003.50  ........ 7,801,812.60b 6,566,190.90 
Special depreciation and _ im- 
OME voc ack eee ee ees 10,000,000.00 10,000,000.00  ......... 10,000,000.00 
Rk ccc csmmenenctaient $15,867,823.27  $27,814,389.47$43,682,212.74 $3,604,064.43 $19,813,669.13 $20,264,479.18 


@ Construction expenditures charged off to depreciati 

4 . 2preciation and extinguishment funds. 

b Expended for extraordinary replacements. Leatadtweweeecxes . ce ecdutkausndccdseeen Meee. eeRetbeuanawa 
Less miscellaneous receipts credited to extraordinary replacement fund...........--6-eeeeeweeeeenes 


$7,926,792.60 
124,930.00 


$7,801,862.60 
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Issues were made during the year by the sev- 
eral companies as follows—viz. : 
Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. Com- 
pany, Erie equipment trust 
OS ee ee Te er rr er $1,220,000.00 
Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erle 
R. R. Company debenture gold 
bonds, total Issue $500,000 (Car- 
negie Company proportion)... 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Com- 
pany first mortgage bonds...... 648,000.00 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. 
Company consolidated second 


260,895.00 








mortgage bonds............-. ‘ 75,000.00 
@undry real estate mortgages as- - 
sumed by coke companies....... 166,443. 2,870,888.85 
ee ies dente Eiatind seis A bias Ma ieee $868,468,086.17 
Less, retired or acquired during the year—viz. : 
Whe Johnson Company (of Pennsyl- 
vania) first mortgage bonds.... $95,000.00 
National Stee! Company’s issues: 
Ohio Steel Company, first mort- 
i: DAE. 660s a kevaweeceue ° 80,000.00 
Junction Iron & Steel Company, 
mortgage bonds..........e. 85,000.00 
Shenango Valley Steel Company, 
mortgage bonds... ....ccccces 150,000.00 
Raney & Berger Iron Company, 
mortgage bonds.............. 80,000.00 
American Tin Plate Company issues: 
U. 8S. Iron & Tin Plate Mfg. Com- 
pany, mortgage bonds........ $55,000.00 
American Bridge Company, pur- 
chase money mortgage bonds.. 100,000.00 
South-West Connellsville Coke 
Company, mortgage bonds.... 36,000.00 
Continental Coke Company, pur- 
chase money bonds........... 37,000.00 
H. C. Frick Coke Company, first 
I ee ree 91,000.00 
H. C. Frick Coke Company, pur- 
chase money mortgage bonds. . 150,000.00 
Hostetter-Connellsville Coke Com- 
pany, purchase money mort- 
gage bonds (H. C. Frick Coke 
Company proportion)......... 12,500.0u 
Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
R. R. Company bonds (Car- 
negie Company proportion) : 
Car Trust warrants............ $17,639.40 
Conneaut equipment trust....... 26,089.50 
Bessemer equipment trust...... 39,134.25 
Illinois Steel Company debenture 
DED: stdaanecensa esecsbeoees 1,418.55 
Sundry real estate mortgages of 
various companies............ 691,795.63 
Total bonds and mortgages 
paid and canceled....... $1,697,577.33 
Bonds purchased by trustees of 
sinking funds for investment 
therein—viz. : 
U. 8S. Steel Corpora- 
tion 50-year gold 
ree ee $2,698,000.00 
Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern Ry. con. 
first mortgage... . 83,000.00 
Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern Ry. con. 
second mortgage... 151,000.00 
American Steamship 
Company, first 
mortgage ....... 183,000.00 
————— 3,115,000.00 
—_————-.__ 4,812,577.33 
Bonded, debenture and mortgage debt in hands 
of public, December 31, 1002............00% $363,655,458.84 
Net decrease during the year............ - $2,442,238.98 


In addition to the foregoing transactions in bonds there 
were surrendered for exchange $207,000 of the Carnegie Com- 
pany collateral trust bonds, and in lieu of which an equal 
amount of United States Steel Corporation 5 per cent. 50-year 
gold bonds was issued. 

The amount of bonds and mortgages retired, $4,812,577.33, 
was paid from sinking and depreciation fund provisions and 
surplus earnings. Since the organization of the United States 
Steel Corporation, April 1, 1901, to January 1, 1903, the amount 
ef bonds and mortgages paid and retired by all properties, in- 
eluding bonds purchased for sinking funds, was $6,384,758.75. 
There were issued during this same period bonds and mortgages 
for new property acquired to the amount of $3,456,659.76, a net 
decrease of $2,928,098.99. 


Purchase Money Obligations, Bills Payable and 
Special Deposits. 
The unsecured liabilities of the subsidiary companies of the 
above character were reduced during the fiscal year of 1902, 
and also during the period from April 1, 1901 (date of organiza- 
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tion of U. S. Steel Corporation), to December 31, 1902, by the 
following saunteane amounts—viz. : 
Paid off between Total reduction 
April 1, 1901, Pald April 1, 1901, 
and Decem- off during to Decem- 
ber 31,1901. yearof1902. ber 31, 1902. 
Purchase money ob- 
ligations and bills 





POPERIO 2 kos evws $8,678,836.01 $12,884,558.85 $21,563,394.86 
Special deposits... 2,369,134.56 767,809.09  3,136,943.65 
ROCKS... soca $11,047,970.57 $13,652,367.94 $24,700,338.51 


The funds for the payment of the above Ilabilitles were pro- 
vided entirely from the surplus net earnings of the organization 
—no new capital or bonded or other liability has been created 
in Neu thereof, although practically all of such payments might 
properly be funded, as the liabilities were those of the subsid- 
lary companies prior to or at the time of organization of United 
States Steel Corporation for the acquirement of additional prop- 
erty or for moneys borrowed, which were in turn used for pur- 
chase of property apd construction expenditures. 

As shown by the general balance sheet, the amount of these 
Habitities outstanding on December 81, 1902, is as follows: 





Purchase money obligations....... Pp iawiren dike ee $6,689,418.58 
IS . ON ik oo sk cce ee con eben ane sevens --. 6,202,502.44 
PE ED. 6 oa dcccbecseckeeskankheoee sine 4,485,546.58 

DENS 5.6.46 4A6 Reed OR Oe SOE ORO ENON $17,377,467.55 


The property account statement was published in The 
Iron Age of April 9. The total expenditures for manu- 
facturing purposes were there shown to be $9,743,125.78 ; 
for ore properties, $1,971,542.08: for coal and coke prop- 
erties, $2,043,168.61, and for transportation properties 
$2,741,652.51. 

Some of the principal additions to the properties of the sub- 


sidiary companies, on account of which the above expenditures 
were made during the year, are as follows: 
Manufacturing Properties. 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY: Expenditures in 1902. 
Two new blast furnaces, Edgar Thomson works.... $793,041 
Fourteen inch billet and 10 and 13 inch bar mills, 


ON ee ee ee 186,489 
Two new open hearth furnaces, Duquesne works.... 249,794 
Additional blowing engines, Duquesne works........ 84,035 


Extension armor plate plant, Homestead works... .1,192,485 

Two new open hearth furnaces, Homestead works.. 162,371 

One new blast furnace, Carrie plant............+- 375,158 
ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY: 

Two new blast furnaces and ore unloading equip- 


a Ere ree Tres Pee ee 245,818 
Addition to cement plant, South works............ 70,848 
Ingot heating furnace, slab mill. South works...... 79,999 

AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY: 
Cribs Plat, Weems igi ki S085 Foie die cave dhe 87,062 
Rail bond drop forging plant, Worcester.......... 60,518 
Extension of three-track steel trestle, Central fur- 

OFT Ter eT ET Tee TTT ee TTT Eee 87,223 
New mixer and blooming mill, Newburgh works.... 120,604 
New tinning department, Newburgh works........ 29,041 
New copperas plant, Rockdale works.............. 22,482 
Real estate, new works, equipment and warehouse, 

Pacific works, Gan Framcised. ....cccccccsccccse 242,687 

NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY: 
New blast furnace, Riverside department.......... 414,542 
Reh: Cmts TRING a iio. os ow ow Ko cleas oc08 90,288 
NATIONAL STEEL COMPANY: 
Eighteen-inch continuous mill, Mingo works...... 210,277 
New shear building, Mingo works................ 22,971 
Enlargement blooming mill, Mingo works.......... 22,298 


New blast furnaces and condenser plant, Mingo works 53,887 
Addition to converting works, New Castle works.... 145,835 
Additional blowing engines, furnaces, New Castle 
GO eo dhcaewel ss dds twaRiess Bibs dicodscd 6 ue 64,839 
Additional real estate, Ohio works...........+... 21,000 
AMERICAN STEEL HOOP COMPANY: 
Enlargement and improvement of blast furnaces, 
enn oe an wre Urata Die ae 6 oni & 915,236 
Sixteen-inch mill and equipment, McCutcheon mills.. 39,688 
AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY: 
Eight additional tin mills, extension to specialty tin 
house, additional warehouse and other additions at 


RPT TEM TR LEE ULE EET Tee 54,783 
Construction of new works and sundry additions at 

rr re ry cose | OA 
Twelve additional tin mills at Monessen works.. . 618,099 
Continuous mill and sundry additions at Monongahela 

WED. 6 « nbd 6 ink dd ¥ds cee eEE hese eden 155,041 

AMERICAN SHEET STEEL COMPANY: 

New jobbing mill, Aetma works...............e6. 53,179 


Sixteen annealing furnaces, Aetna works.......... 55,506 
Extension to boiler plant, machine and roll shop, 


eee ere scicieiaa ee iam die 28,064 
Eight new sheet mills, Vandergrift works.......... 131,827 
Two new open hearth furnaces, Vandergrift works.. 81,157 


Extension of natural gas line, Vandergrift works.... 130,714 
Five annealing furnaces, Dover works............ 83,848 
Electrical equipment, Houk mine, Dover works.... 18,905 


Additions to plant, Wellsville works............. - 193,008 
‘Two jump mills and other additions at Scottdale 
WE nas own AU Eric dehdw se 086 cond cea’ 36,921 


Four annealing furnaces, Struthers works........ 3,854 
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EXPLANAT/ON 

Pennsylvania R. R. Lines 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

jevue Pittsburg & Lake Erie R. R, 
Pittsburg & Western R. R, 
Pittsburg Junction R. R, 

seve Monongahela Connecting R. R 

- McKeesport Connecting R. R, 
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April 16, 1903 


11,625 


25,332 


Two cold mills, Struthers works...............+--- 

New 30-ton electric crane, Struthers works........ 

Additions to sheet mill and two additional boilers, 
Struthers works 

Two new sheet mills, Wood works..............- 

Extension to buildings, Wood works 

AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY: 

New plant at Economy, Pa., Ambridge plant 

Additions to the Trenton plant 

Additions to the Toledo plant 

Additions to the Brooklyn plant 

New machine shop and accessory buildings and ma- 
chinery, Pencoyd plant 


34,601 
41,986 
28,431 


683,494 
154,861 

43,970 
110,864 


158,710 


Ore Properties. 

Additional fee properties, leases, &c., acquired $985,322 

Purchase of additional real estate, and timber lands, 
to provide mining timber 

for construction at Savoy and Sibley mines of two 
new steel shaft houses, new engine, power and hoist- 
ing plant, compressors, equipment, &c 

Additional equipment and additions to the mining plants 
at Fayal, Stephens and Adams mines.............. 

General additions to mining plants and equipment at 
various mines of a total expenditure, less credits for 
property sold and transferred, to amount to 


565,659 


162,119 


145,813 


112,629 
Coal and Coke Properties. 


Expenditures in 1902. 
Additional coking and steam coal lands $258,480 
Development of new coking coal properties in the 
ee and Lower Connellsville districts, 
viz. : 
Development and opening of mines 
Coke ovens 
Mine and oven equipment 
Dwellings 


$498,854 
284,596 
146,704 
101,473 
Development of coking coal property in the Poca- 
hontas district in West Virginia 585,885 
This is the property referred to in the pre- 
liminary report to stockholders, submitted at the 
annual meeting, February 17, 1902. Fifty 
thousand acres of coking coal are held under lease 
on a royalty basis, and on terms favorable for 
production and transportation. 
Development of steam coal property in Washington 
and Allegheny counties, Pa............. 


Transportation Properties. 


1,031,627 


198,058 


Additional equipment.—Sixteen locomotives, 1050 
steel gondola and hopper cars, 400 steel coal cars, 
150 box cars, 8 caboose and 5 passenger cars 

Union Railroad.—Construction retaining wall along 
Monongahela River 

Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad: 

New line, Kremis to Osgood 
New shops and oflice building at Greenville 
New hotel, Exposition Park 

General construction by all railroads, including addi- 
tional right of way, buildings, mine and logging 
spurs, sidings, &c 


,763,158 
151,202 


196,367 
72,472 
25,575 


532,878 
Miscellaneous Properties, 


Carnegie Natural Gas Company.—New gas lines and 
pumping station 

Carnegie Land Company.—Credit for property sold, 
less cost of additional land and improvements ac- 
quired e Credit 

Additional property, real estate and improvements ac- 
quired by sundry water and supply companies.. 


$293,698 


582,155 


117,027 


Account Expenditures Since Organization 
United States Steel Corporation. 


Property 


The total amount of expenditures for property 
account by all properties, from April 1, 1901, to 
December 31, 1902, was as follows: 

During the nine months ehding December 31, 
1901 

During the fiscal year ending December 31, 1902, 
as hereinbefore shown 


$16,956,868.63 
16,586,531.77 


$33,543,400.40 

On account of the expenditures as above, 

funds have been provided by issue of bonds and 

mortgages by the subsidiary companies (chiefly 
securities of railroads) to amount of 


3,456,659.76 


Balance of outlays for property account from 
April 1, 1901, to December 31, 1902, paid in 
eash from depreciation accounts and surplus 


earnings $30,086,740.64 


Summary of Cash Payments for property Account and 
Reduction of Purchase Money Obligations, Bills 
Payable, Bonds, Mortgages, &c., Since Organization 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 


Amount paid in casa from depreciation accounts 
and surplus earnings, for property account from 
April 1, 1901, to December 31, 1902, per preced- 
Be Weeks Weta Gh rae de hee bea wewsesacers $30,086,740.64 
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Paid from surplus during the above period to re- 
duce purchase money obligations, bills payable 
and special deposits of subsidiary companies, as 
heretofore shown 

Amount of bonds and mortgages discharged during 
the same period (exclusive of bonds redeemed 
with sinking fund moneys) and paid out of sur- 
PIGS COPMINGE. oc cc cccces 

Making a grand total paid in cash from April 1, 
1901, to December 31, 1902, from depreciation 
accounts and surplus, for property account and 
reduction of various liabilities outstanding at 
time corporation were organized 


24,700,338.51 


3,091,758.75 


Union-Sharon Purchase. 


In December, 1902, the corporation acquired the entire issue 
of capital stock of the Union Steel Company, which latter com- 
pany had absorbed the Sharon Steel Company and had acquired 
the entire issues of capital stock of the Sharon Ore Company, 
the Sharon Coke Company, the Sharon Sheet Steel Company, 
the Donora Mining Company, the Republic Coke Company, the 
River Coal Company, and a controlling interest in the capital 
stock of the Sharon Tin Plate Company and the Sharon Coal 
& Limestone Company. Such acquisition was effected by direct 
negotiation with the owners, on the basis of actual cost of the 
properties to the vendors, except as to certain ore and coal 
property and other lands, and as to them on a basis not exceed- 
ing actual present value. 

In consideration of the transfer of the Union Steel Com- 
pany’s stock the Steel Corporation guaranteed the principal and 
interest of the Union Steel Company’s 50-year first mortgage 
and collateral trust 5 per cent. gold bonds issued and to be 
issued to the aggregate principal sum of $45,000,000. The 
amount of these bonds which were outstanding at the time the 
stock was formally turned over to the Steel Corporation 
was $29,114,000 

The balance of the issue of the above bonds is re- 
served for the following purposes: 

Sold for cash at par to be taken in monthly install- 
ments during 1903 by the vendors of Union Steel 
Company stock, in accordance with agreement 
with them 

The cash received from the sale of these bonds 
is to be used for completing furnaces, mills, addi- 
tions and extensions to the property under way 
on pe 1, 1902, and to provide working 
capital. 

Reserved to retire outstanding bonds of the Sharon 
Steel properties at their maturity 

Reserved for future use for additions, construction 
and improvements 


3,500,000 


3.874,000 


Total authorized issue $45,000,000 

The property acquired through the capital stock of the 
Union Steel Company, completed and under construction, is as 
follows: 

Manufacturing plants at Donora and Sharon, Pa.—Five 
blast furnaces, 24 open hearth furnaces, 2 blooming, slabbing and 
sheet bar mills, 4 rod mills, 2 wire and nail mills, 1 skelp works, 
1 tube works, 1 plate mill, 1 tin plate plant, 1 sheet plant, by- 
product coke plant, 212 ovens. 

Coking coal property in Lower Connellsville district, 4740 
acres of coal and 810 acres of surface. 

Steam coal property on Monongahela River, 1524 acres of 
coal and 179 acres of surface. 

The Sharon and Penobscot mines (in fee) and Donora and 
Sweney mines (leases) on the Mesaba range, containing ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 tons of iron ore. 

Two modern steel ore steamers. 

The negotiations preliminary to the transfer of the above 
properties were completed and the properties formally turned 
over to this organization after January 1, 1903. Therefore 
the earnings of such properties for December, 1902, and the 
assets, liabilities and bonded debt thereof at the close of the 
year are not included in the statements and balance sheet em- 
braced in this report. 

It is believed the earnings of the above properties will be 
sufficient to provide at least the interest on the bonds and a 
sinking fund which will eventually pay and retire the bonds. 


Purchase of Troy Steel Products Company. 


The American Steel & Wire Company acquired as of January 
1, 1903, the entire issues of capital stock and first mortgage 
bonds of the Troy Steel Products Company, at the price of 
$1,100,000. 

The property owned by above company is situated on Breaker 
Island, in the Hudson River, at Troy, N. Y., together with 
property and accessory works on the east side of the river. 
The property consists of three blast furnaces, steel works and 
rolling mill. 

Organization. 


In the preliminary report submitted to stockholders at the 
first annual meeting, February 17, 1902, reference was made 
to what had been accomplished to that time in bringing into 
harmonious co-operation the various companies and departments 
within the organization. During the year further advances 
have been made in this direction, and the beneficial results an- 
ticipated therefrom, as was indicated in the report above re- 
ferred to, have been fully realized. 

The policy and business of this corporation, and the com- | 
panies in which they are interested, are to a large extent con- | 
sidered and determined by the regular committees, or their sub- 
committees, or special committees consisting of the presidents or | 
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other officers of subsidiary companies, or some of them, thus 
deriving the benefit which necessarily results from deliberate 
and combined action of all. 

Direct control and active management of the subsidiary com- 
panies are in charge of their respective officials. Each com- 
pany have a complete organization, consisting of a president. 
vice-president, general manager, superintendents, &c. The 
presidents of the subsidiary companies are as follows: 


{ National Steel Company, 


Ws ee RON sas BG ad National Steel Company, 


American Steel Hoop Company. 
{Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad Com- 
James H. Reed...... + pany, 
| Union Railroad Company. 
§H. C. Frick Coke Company, and other 


Thomas Lynch....... i coal and coke companies. 
| Minnesota Iron Company, 

Thomas F. Cole...... Oliver Iron Mining Company, and other 
| mining companies. 

Se 4 Ree Pittsburgh Steamship Company. 


William P. Palmer......American Steel & Wire Company. 
vanne y § National Tube Company, 
William B. Schiller... i Shelby Steel Tube Company. 


Ww. Ti Gee. 2.40%. 6 5 American Tin Plate Company. 
E. J. Buffington........Illinois Steel Company. 
George G. MceMurtry.. ..American Sheet Steel Company. 


Alfred J. Major........ American Bridge Company. 
Joshua A. Hatfield......American Bridge Company of New York. 
Daniel Coolidge......... Lorain Steel Company. 
{ Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway Com- 
. J pany, 
A. F, Banks......... | Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern Railway 
rt Company. 
iis iy, ED. «wii nas ane Duluth & Iron Range Railroad Company. 
, Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway 
ee { Ceuta. 


Each subsidiary company are fully equipped for success in- 
dependently of any other company or corporation, but the asso- 
ciation and connection with the officers of other companies in 
which this corporation are interested, and with the officers and 
committees of this corporation, results in great benefit to each 
subsidiary company, and to this corporation. It is believed the 
officials of subsidiary companies represent the very best talent 
that can be secured. 

These presidents are in constant communication with each 
other, and with the officials and members of the committees of 
this corporation. The officers and committees of this corpora- 
tion are also in daily communication with each other. The 
Executive Committee and Finance Committee of this corpora- 
tion meet regularly each week, and frequently in special session, 
and sub-committees for special work are appointed from time 
to time. 

As an illustration of the method of transacting business, 
suppose one of the subsidiary companies are desirous of making 
a substantial expenditure for improvements, or of entering into 
a contract of sale or purchase involving a large sum of money, 
or of making some important change in policy, the superintend- 
ent or manager who first suggests the proposed action will make 
recommendation to his superior officer, giving reasons in detail. 
This will reach the president of the particular company, and 
be considered by him and his committee. After decision the 
subject is submitted to the president or other officer of this 
corporation, and is brought before the Executive Committee of 
this corporation for consideration. As the presidents of the 
subsidiary companies meet monthly for consultation, many, if 
not most, important questions are also considered at these meet- 
ings, and recommendations then made for consideration by the 
officials and committees of this corporation. After the question 
has been considered by the Executive Committee of this corpora- 
tion, if a question of money is involved (and frequently if a 
question of policy is involved) the subject is then considered by 
the Finance Committee. 


The 250 mills of the American Tin Plate Company are 
located as follows: 


Works and location. Number. 
Great Western, Joliet, Ill.... etd «aed wits beiitek sas.d%-3 4 
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The report presents the following interesting sum- 
mary of the plants of the different subsidiary companies: 
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Summary of Manufacturing Plants. 


AGE. 


Miscellaneous works. 
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Sheet mills, 
black plate mills 
and tin plate mills. 
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Wire mills. 


Rod mills. 


Struc- 
tural 

shape 

mills. 


bar, hoop 
Skelp and cotton 
tie mills. 
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Puddling mills. 


Plate 
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Name of operating company. 


plant. 
2 bolt and rivet departments. 


1 axle works. 


+ 1 armor 


L 


60 3 


4 


Carnegie Steel Company.....--- 


— 


6 14 


17 
3 
19 


National Steel Company.......- 


9 
« 


4 


11 


164 


{2 cement plants. 


‘NAN 


American Steel Hoop Company. . 


Illinois Steel Company. 


(1 spike, bolt and nut factory. 


+ frog and switch works. 
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Lorain Steel Company..... 


American Steel & Wire Company. 
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American Tin Plate Company... 
American Bridge Company. 


Union Steel Company..... 
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The 164 hot mills of the American Sheet Steel Com- 
pany are distributed as follows: 


Works -and location. Number. 
Midland, Muncie, Ind... ccccccccccccccsccccccccceces 7 
Plame, Plate, OllO. ooo ccccncccscsiveccccccscceseecevces 4 
Dresden, Dresden, Ohil0. ... .cccccnccvcccccccccccccceses 4 
Cambridge, Cambridge. Ohio... ........ cece cece ee eeeeee 7 
Dennison, Dennison, Ohi0....... cc. ccc ec cevcercesenccres 4 
New Philadelphia, New Philadelphia, Ohio..........+++. 9 
Dover, Canal Dover, Ohi0.......... cece eee eneeceececes 10 
Cemtee. CAMtOM, CRIG. . ciccicvccavivivesccenccncdssones 5 
Wee” TE, “CID, onc bcc Cees eceteaereenenseenn Tews 4 
Struthers, Struthers, Ohio... ..cccsccccccccccvcccccccses 6 
Wellsville, Wellsville, Ohio. ........ cece eeccecevecccece 6 
##tna-Standard, Bridgeport, Ohio........--- cece rece eens 23 
Wood, MeKeeeport, Pa... cccccccccnccccsecevcesccccosese 13 
een: OCC, Pens cc ccc ve ce ee cre torsccsetewwens 8 
Old Meadows, Scottdale, Pa.........ccceccvecvvccscccce 6 
Saltsburg, Saltsburg, Pa........ cee ee cece eceesevcccees 4 
BOOTIE, BOONE (Pikes és ta pe OSCR ee ecrdee Ree wteerv acne eee 6 
Vandergrift, Vandergrift, Pa..........cceecccescvevcccees 23 
Hyde Park, Hyde Park, Pa........---seeccccevcccccess 5 
Kirkpatrick, Leechburg, Pa.........---eeeeeeeeeeeeceere 10 

a EP ee EE RT eT Ce 164 


Iron Ore Mines—List of Active Iron Ore* Mines Owned 
by Subsidiary Companies in the Lake Superior Ore 
District. 


Marquette Range: Bessie, Hartford, Queen (three-quarters in- 
terest), Section 16 (three-quarters interest), Section 21 
(three-quarters interest), Hard Ore (three-quarters inter- 
est), Hematite Ore (three-quarters interest), Moore, 
Negaunee, Stegmiller, Winthrop, Volunteer. 

Menominee Range: Columbia, Forest, Hope, Mansfield, Michigan, 
Riverton, Cuff, Hilltop, Chapin, Aragon, Cundy, Iron Ridge, 
Pewabic (one-half interest). 

Gogebic Range: Norrie, Aurora, Chicago, Tilden, Atlantic. 

Vermillion Range: Pioneer, Savoy, Sibley, Zenith, Chandler (one- 
half interest), Soudan. 

Mesaba Range: Mountain Iron, Stephens, Virginia, Fayal, Au- 
burn, Genoa, Chisholm, Sauntry, Clark, Adams. Burt, Day, 
Duluth, Glen, Hull, Pillsbury, Rust, St. Clair, Sellers, 
Spruce, Donora, Sharon, Penobscot. Sweeney, Union (one- 
half interest), Biwabik (one-quarter interest), Mahoning 
(one-fifth interest). 

In addition to the foregoing active mines, the subsidiary 
companies own on the ranges named extensive acreages of 
land, much of which contains large quantities of ore yet un- 
opened, and on which there are also great quantities of standing 
timber designed for future use in mining operations. 


Coking Coal Properties Owned by Subsidiary Com- 
panies. 


In the Connellsville and Lower Connellsville districts in 
Westmoreland and Fayette counties, Pa.: 


ree Gr OURt GAUNE, vs case ke hee wade ns'an dalew 59,740 
abides: GF MANENGO. GOON. 66 cade ies be tac desetees 18,273 
Number of coking coal plants (bee-hive ovens)...... 60 
DE. Gr, Uae ME. Fok a de ec ss wed eee oR eRe 16,661 


In the Pocahontas district, McDowell County, W. Va.: 
Lease of 50,000 acres of coking coal. 
On this property there are to be constructed coking 
coal plants which will have in all 3000 bee-hive ovens. 
Work is now in progress on the first 1000 ovens. 
By-product coke ovens, located at Benwood, W. Va., at 
Sharon, Pa., and South Sharon, Pa., in all, ovens.... 357 


Steam Coal Properties Owned by Subsidiary Companics. 


In Washington, Allegheny, Somerset, Green and 
Fayette counties, Pa., an acreage of steam 
and gas coal is owned to the amount of...... 24,375 
Sundry tracts of steam coal located at or near 
furnaces and mill plants of the subsidiary 
companies in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio and Indiana, and in Williamson County, 
ee ee eee eee ere es 6,500 


"Gee «ROUEN, Gh, BOTUM ees coche censesiavesecs 30,875 


Miscellaneous Properties Owned by Subsidiary Com- 
panies. 


WATER SUPPLY PLANTS: 

In the Connellsville coke regions various water supply 
plants having e'sht large reservoirs and seven pumping sta- 
tions and extensive pipe lines. Water is supplied from these 
plants for us* in manufacturing coke, and is also furnished 
for general purnoses. 


NATURAL GAS PROPERTIES: 


Carnegie Natural Gas Company own in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and West Virginia extensive natural gas territory, either 
owning or having under lease about 120,000 acres; also own 
1134 miles of pipe lines and two pumping stations. Extensive 
natural gas territory and pipe lines are also owned by the 
American Sheet Steel Company In Pennsylvania, the gas 
therefrom being used at their Vandergrift plants: also by 
American Tin Plate Company adjacent to their plants In the 
gas belt district in Indiana. 
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ORB DOCKS: 


Large forwarding ore docks situated on Lake Superior are 
owned as follows: 
At Two Harbors, Minn., owned by Duluth & Iron Range 

Railroad Company, five docks. 

At Duluth, Minn., owned by Duluth, Missabe & Northern 

Railway Company, three docks. 

Receiving ore docks are owned at the furnace plants at 
Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Lorain, Ohio, and Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Receiving and forwarding docks are owned at Lake Erie 
ports as follows: 
At Conneaut, Ohio, by Pittsburgh & Conneaut Dock 

Company. 


At Ashtabula, Ohio, by Minnesota Dock Company and 

National Steel Company. 

At Fairport, Ohio, by Pennsylvania & Lake Erie Dock 

Company. 

At Buffalo, N. Y., by Minnesota Dock Company. 

The corporation own 767.84 miles of railroad, with 
259.27 miles of branches and spurs, and operate 178.02 
miles under trackage rights. The mileage of second 
tracks is 139.45 miles, and there are 471.56 miles of sid- 
ings. The equipment consists of 471 locomotives and 
26,164 cars. 

The marine equipment consists of 71 steamers and 43 
barges. During the season from April 3 to December 15, 
1902, this fleet carried 10,777,636 tons of iron ore and 
179,217 tons of miscellaneous freight. The gross earnings 
of the fleet were $9,059,999.94. 

The report is accompanied by a large number of en- 
gravings, showing views of the different mines and prop- 
erties, and by a map showing the location of the plants, 
railroads and mineral properties. The latter we repro- 
duce herewith. 

aseineatciccpeipciiianisiciiaia 

The monthly meeting of the New England Foundry- 
men’s Association was held at Hotel Essex, Boston, 
Wednesday, April 8. There was a large attendance, 
more than the usual number of members being attracted 
by the promised papers and by the fact that they had 
matters of importance to discuss. Henry A. Carpenter 
of Providence, the president of the association, was in 
the chair. A brief business meeting was first on the pro- 
gramme, at which two new members were elected—the 
Starkweather & Williams Company of Providence, R. L., 
and Henry Souther of Hartford, Conn. Two papers were 
read, one at the close of the business meeting, before 
dinner, by O. C. Barrows, accountant for the A. Car- 
penter & Sons Foundry Company of Providence, on 
“Foundry Accounting and Methods of Estimating Costs 
of Castings,” and the other, after dinner, by F. T. Towne 
of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company of Stamford, Conn., 
president of the National Founders’ Association, on “ The 
Labor Situation in Our Foundries.” Naturally both pa- 
pers were heard with deepest interest. Mr. Barrows il- 
lustrated his with a series of cards used in his cost sys- 
tem, copies of which were given each of the members 
present. It was voted by the association to print this 
paper in full for circulation, including the illustrating 
cards. 


Plans for a new hospital have been completed for the 
Lackawanna Steel Company. It is to be erected on 
their lands in West Seneca, and will be known as the 
Moses Taylor Hospital. It will be modern and beautiful 
in all its parts. It will have a frontage of 100 feet, with 
two wings, each of which will run back 80 feet. It will 
be three stories high, and the material used in its con- 
struction will be brick, granite and steel. The institu- 
tion will be built in order that the steel plant officials 
may provide the best medical attention and surgical 
skill for any of their employees who may be so unfor- 
tunate as to be injured. 


Contracts to the amount of $1,000,000 for work along 
the harbor and river front at Buffalo, N. Y., will be com- 
menced and pushed to completion as soon as the river 
and harbor are free from ice. The most important work 
will be the dredging of Black Rock Harbor up to the 
Erie Canal Basin at Georgia street, and the dredging of 
the Niagara River, between Buffalo and Tonawanda, to 
a depth sufficient to permit the larger ore and lumber 
carrying vessels to reach the steel mills and lumber 
district at the latter place. 


See 
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The Development of East Chicago. 


The East Chicago Company, who have a capital of 
$2,500,000, have purchased the property of the Lake 
Michigan Land Company, the Standard Steel & Iron 
Company and the Calumet Canal & Improvement Com- 
pany, at East Chicago and Indiana Harbor, Ind., haying 
an aggregate capital of $4,000,000. This is one of the 
largest and most important real estate transactions ever 
made in the Chicago territory, and its results will be far 
reaching in further stimulating industrial enterprises. 
The lands owned by the East Chicago Company aggregate 
about 5000 acres, including 4000 lots, the remainder of 
the land being an acreage tract. The company also own 
buildings valued at $230,000, and in their treasury are 
bills receivable aggregating $650,000. The directors of 
the East Chicago Company are Robert Tod of New York, 
Albert DeW. Erskine, Honore Palmer, Potter Palmer, 
Stanley McCormick, S. H. Strawn, Owen F. Aldis, Fran- 
cis E. Maitland and George W. Lewis of Chicago. The 
officers are: President, Albert DeW. Erskine; vice-presi- 
dent, Honore Palmer; treasurer, Potter Palmer, and 
secretary, George W. Lewis. Among the stockholders 
are H. C. Frick, John S. Kennedy of New York, J. Ken- 
nedy Tod, John V. Farwell, Jr., the Central Trust Com- 
pany of New York, and certain English investment com- 
panies. 


Beginning of Manufacturing Center. 


For many months negotiations have been pending for 
the consolidation of all real estate interests at Indiana 
Harbor and East Chicago. The first definite step toward 
a manufacturing and shipping center at East Chicago 
was taken in 1898, when Henry C. Frick purchased of the 
Calumet Canal & Improvement Company 300 acres of 
land at East Chicago, about 17 miles from the Cook 
County Court House. During 1901 and 1902, after a pe- 
riod of quiet, there were a number of important transac- 
tions at Indiana Harbor. Sales of land in and around 
East Chicago in 1902 were made to the extent of $850,- 
000, and now upward of 20 large manufacturing com- 
panies are located in this section. The important fea- 
ture is the development of a deep harbor, construction 
having been carried on for some time. 

The outer harbor is now nearly completed. The con- 
struction consists of a breakwater 1800 feet long, known 
as the north pier; a similar wall 300 feet southeast of 
that, extending into the lake about 1200 feet; a wall ex- 
tending part way across the mouth of the harbor to protect 
the channel from the wash of the water from the south- 
east and collateral walls extending up to each side of the 
main channel, which will constitute the exterior walls of 
considerable areas of land now being filled in. The 1800- 
foot wall extends far enough beyond the mouth of the 
harbor to protect it from the violence of the waves, and 
the harbor will be an easy one for ships to make from 
any direction. The channel is 300 feet wide and 20 feet 
deep at the minimum. 


A Canal 600 Feet Wide. 


The harbor is to be extended inland by the construc- 
tion of a canal 11-3 miles long and 200 feet wide, south 
and west. Bids have already been asked for. The canal 
is to terminate in a turning basin 600 feet wide. The 
minimum depth of this waterway is 20 feet. The dis- 
trict will have a dock and factory frontage of over 7 
miles. Vessels will be able to navigate the canal under 
their own steam and deliver cargoes at the doors of the 
factories located on the banks of the canal. 


Ratlroad Facilities. 


Bascule bridges requiring 30 seconds to open and 
close are to be supplied by the railroad companies, con- 
tracts having been executed between Mr. Frick and the 
East Chicago Company on the one hand and the Pennsyl- 
vania, Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and Baltimore 
& Ohio railways on the other, by which the railroad 
companies in consideration of the construction of the 
canal by the parties of the first part, together with cer- 
tain moneys and lands turned over to them, agree to con- 
struct the bridges. The contracts require that bridges 
and the canal shall be completed within 18 months from 
the date of signing the contract. It is believed, however, 
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that the canal will be finished within one year. It is 
noted that the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway agreed 
some years ago to also construct a bridge across this 
waterway. The Lake Shore, Michigan Central and 
Pennsylvania railways have already purchased from 400 
to 500 acres of land in and about East Chicago for ter- 
minal yards, aud the Vanderbilt roads also have ac- 
quired large areas for similar purposes a little further to 
the east and south. The Indiana Harbor Railroad, which 
is already constructed to Hartsdale on the south, will be 
extended to the Brazil, Ind., coal fields. 


Important Industrial Plants. 


The population of East Chicago and Indiana Harbor 
is estimated between 7000 and 9000, and the demand for 
houses in this section is said to be very great. The 20 im- 
portant manufacturing industries located in this sec- 
tion employ about 5000 men. Among the most impor- 
tant of the newer enterprises is the Inland Steel Com- 
pany, who have invested $2,000,000 at Indiana Harbor, 
the capital stock of the company recently having been in- 
creased to $2,500,000. Eleven other important industries 
are said to have contracted to build works in this section, 
and it is estimated that before summer is over employ- 
ment will be given to 7000 men by these enterprises. 


State Aid Given. 


Indiana Harbor is the only important lake harbor in 
the State of Indiana, and the State authorities have 
recognized the fact by important helpful legislation re- 
cently. The harbor was constructed under the approval 
of the Federal Government, and it is anticipated that 
Congress will make some appropriation for its main- 
tenance, and also for the construction of a sea wall 
similar to those at Chicago and South Chicago. The 
following is a list of the important industries located in 
the section referred to: 


Amount Men 
invested. employed. 
tepublic Iron & Steel Company.........$1.000,000 1,500 
Inland Steel Company............. 2,000,000 1,000 
Grasselli Chemical Company........... 750,000 500 
eign Irom WOPRB...icccceces cn wes eee 250,000 1,050 
Chicago Terminal Transfer Railroad car 
MN oa ch nue tee ean ee wae oo oes 200,000 225 
Chicago Horse Shoe Company.......... 150,000 wees 
American Rolling Mill Association...... 50 000 200 
Morgan Electric Machine Company...... 50,000 75 
Peete Be. COMMON iis nc cscs c si case 75,000 100 
East Chicago Bridge & Iron Works...... 35,000 75 
Ge Te Wess vised daca sed scares 50,000 50 
Lesh, Prouty & Abbott Lumber Company. 100,000 55 
Treat Cae Tees Wels « 65.0. wae vs.0 can 50,000 
Seymour Mfg. Company.............- i 
Cuttin. Ge Ts picks 5.65.08 bah 0 ‘ 20,000 2 
Monitor Construction Company......... 20,000 50 
Electrolysis Proof Conduit Mfg. Company. 15,000 25 
American Pitch & Coal Tar Company.... 15,000 25 
Scott & Smith Company...............-. 5,000 10 
Calumet Construction Company........ 25,000 50 
Greer, Wilkinson Lumber Company...... 25,000 25 
TUG 6.6 s.cinta canned imiete ener teed $4,885,000 5,070 


Telephones in a New Field.—The International Rail- 
way Company of Buffalo have contracted with the Bell 
Telephone Company for the installation of an extensive 
system of telephones and signals upon all their city and 
suburban lines, which aggregate about 400 miles, reach- 
ing Niagara Falls, Lewiston, Lockport and Olcott 
Beach; also Queenston and Slater’s Point in Canada. 
The instruments used will be of the combination re- 
ceiver and transmitter type, and will be located about 1 
mile apart on the city lines and from 2 to 3 miles apart 
on the suburban lines, and will enable the operating 
dispatcher at the Buffalo office to keep in close touch 
with all the cars upon the various routes, the car houses 
and power stations, reducing to a minimum those de- 
lays which unavoidably arise through accidents or mis- 
haps to cars, and make it possible to quickly change 
schedules should unexpected congestion of travel neces- 
sitate. The instruments will be inclosed in locked iron 
boxes attached to trolley poles, to which motormen and 
éonductors will be provided with keys. An electric sig- 


naling apparatus at each station will enable the dis- 
patcher to signal the motormen when needed. 
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The Rapid Determination of Phosphorus in Steel. 


BY GEORGE AUCHY, TACONY, PA. 


Although it is customary to speak of rapid methods 
of analysis, and usual for authors of methods to give the 
time in which a determination can be made, yet, after 
all, the value of a method is within certain limits not de- 
pendent upon rapidity so much as upon ease of execution. 
lt is true that the steel works chemist is frequently 
called upon to drop everything for the purpose of making 
some particular determination in the least possible time; 
earbon and phosphorus in the open hearth bath before 
tapping, for instance; but these occasions are the excep- 
tion, and as a rule the important question in connection 
with any method is, not how quickly a single determina- 
tion can be made by the method if attention is concen- 
trated on it, but how many.determinations can be made 
in a day or half day by it. In other words, up to a cer- 
tain point a saving of labor is more important than a 
saving of time. Thus, for instance, a three-hour method 
requiring but a half hour of actual labor (the remainder 
of the time being taken up in standing, digesting and 
evaporating) would in general be more useful than a 
one-hour method requiring the operator’s entire atten- 
tion all that time to the exclusion of everything else. 
For phosphorus in steel the method which, both for 
time saving and labor saving, is far in the lead of any 
other is the Goetz. But although this method was orig- 
inated over 15 years ago, it would seem to be almost un- 
used in American works. The reason for this is to be 
found in its inexactness. Ukena declares the method en- 
tirely unreliable, Bormann, Von Reis and Reinhardt as- 
sert the reverse, but it is seen that results may easily be 
0.009 per cent. wide of the truth. This is hardly satis- 
factory even for the most ordinary works’ purposes. It 
has been found that the volume of the precipitate is af- 
fected by every condition—degree of acidity, amount of 
ammonium nitrate, &e. 

It was thought by the writer that perhaps better re- 
sults could be obtained by adopting the opposite pro- 
cedure of diffusing the yellow precipitate uniformly 
throughout a measured quantity of water and compar- 
ing it with a standard treated in the same way. One 
gram of drillings was taken of standard and sample. 
After precipitation as usual in 16-ounce Erlenmeyer 
flasks, the liquid and precipitate was transferred to a 
7-inch test tube and twirled in the centrifuge, and the 
liquid decanted off. (Attempts at making the comparisons 
without separating from the original liquid were not 
always successful. A steel containing 0.028 per cent. 
phosphorus by the regular method and by the color 
method here described invariably gave 0.042 per cent. 
in the original liquid.) The precipitate was then trans- 
ferred to a carbon comparison tube and compared in the 
camera with the standard, exactly as in color carbon de- 
terminations. 

This adds considerably to the labor of the Goetz 
method, but it was hoped that results would be as ac- 
curate as by any of the exact methods, all of which are 
much more laborious. The method, however, proved not 
so accurate as hoped for, results frequently coming 0.003 
wide of the truth. But this is for practical pur- 
poses a small error, and as in a series of about 40 tests 
no greater error occurred, the utility of the method for 
works’ purposes was about considered established when 
a result was obtained (0.036 per cent. instead of 0.025 
per cent.) which showed that on rare occasions a very 
false indication may be made by the turbidity in this 
way. Still it is believed that the method is more relia- 
ble than the Goetz method. 

But the only thoroughly satisfactory way of applying 
the centrifuge to the determination of phosphorus in 
steel is that described in the following scheme. In work- 
ing the method above described it was found that in pour- 
ing the liquid away from the precipitate the last drops 
could be drained off without danger of carrying any of 
the precipitate with it. 

The importance of this fact is obvious. It enables us 
to dispense with the filtration and continued washing, 
which is the most tedious and laborious part of all or- 
dinary methods. One gram drillings in an 8-ounce Erlen- 
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meyer flask is dissolved in 50 c. cm. of 1.13 nitric acid, oxi- 
dized with permanganate as usual; 10 c. cm. strong am- 
monia added, the liquid lightened up if necessary with 
strong nitric acid and precipitated in the cold with 50 
c. cm. molybdate solution, Blair & Whitfield formula, and 
ten minutes’ shaking. The liquid and precipitate is then 
transferred to a 7-inch test tube, allowed to stand half 
an hour (an exceedingly essential precaution—at least 
when precipitation is made in the cold), then whirled in 
the centrifuge three minutes rapidly or five minutes 
moderately so, and the liquid poured back into the flask 
in which the precipitation was made. The liquid still 
remaining in the test tube and precipitate is sufficient to 
cause an error equivalent to about 0.12 per cent. phos- 
phorus, tinishing the determination by Hlandy’s method. 
If now the tube be nearly filled with water, the precipi- 
tate well mixed up with it, again whirled and poured off, 
this error is reduced to less than 0.001 per cent. The 
washing is also poured back into the original flask and 
mixed up with the liquid already there. ‘The precipitate 
in the test tube is then dissolved in a measured amount 
of standard caustic soda and titrated with standard 
acid, as proposed by Hundeschagen and others, and 
worked up practically by Handy and others. The liquid 
in the flask, after the lapse of one-quarter of an hour or 
more, isshaken around gently to gather together in the cen- 
ter the yellow precipitate (which has by this time settled 
down) which remained suspended in the liquid in spite of 
the whirling in the centrifuge. This usually amounts to 
0.002 or 0.003 per cent.. and the object of gathering it 
together is to estimate the amount by the eye. For such 
small quantities this can be done accurately enough (a 
spot of yellow precipitate % inch in diameter is equiv- 
alent to about 0.007 per cent. phosphorus), but if the pre- 
cipitate appears to exceed 0.005 to 0.007 per cent. this 
wethod of estimating it must not be employed, not only 
on account of the largeness of the amount, but also and 
mainly because such large residues are, in the writer’s 
experience at least, invariably composed for the most 
part not of phospho-molybdate, but of ammonia molyb- 
date or silico-molybdate, insoluble in the original liquid 
but soluble in water. Therefore such large residues must 
be treated like the main precipitate (whereby the exact 
amount of the phosphorus is obtained), or the super- 
abundant liquid may be withdrawn, replaced by water, 
the residue shaken up with it, allowed to settle, and 
again observed. But, as before stated, such large resi- 
dues are very exceptional, and the method is in this par- 
ticular a distinct improvement over the usual filtering 
and washing process where the yellow precipitate washed 
through the filter paper often amounts to 0.01 per cent. 
phosphorus. In the writer’s experience there is no pa- 
per that will not allow from 0.001 to 0.01 per cent. phos- 
phorus to pass through (the sand and asbestos filter of 
Sargent is perhaps ap exception), and the precaution 
of agitating the filtrate, after the lapse of some time, to 
get the yellow precipitate collected together for estima- 
tion by volume is one that he has always been com- 
pelled to observe. 

Where steam or electric power is at hand the saving 
of time and labor effected by the use of the centrifuge 
in this way is very great. Even when hand power must 
be used the advantage is very considerable when a num- 
ber of determinations are to be made at once. The ma- 
chine used by the writer is the Universal of Eimer & 
Amend, with special sized holders. The following re 
sults were obtained by this method: 

Phosphorus present. Phosphorus found. 


No. Per cent. Per cent. 

SO tla: wy sdk sles ate ican eh ot Maen 0.094 0.094 

Setters cures anehen ea eriee 0.023 0.022 

ys eee ee eee ee 0.025 0.026 

Cian tae vanees ices ewrenta 0.030 0.030 

Dinvcevnstusaenadeumnawees 0.053 0.053 
i 


Firth-Sterling Steel Company.—We are officially ad- 
vised that the reports that negotiations were on looking to 
the absorption of the Firth-Sterling Steel Company of 
Pittsburgh, with works at Demmler, Pa., by the Crucible 
Steel Company of America are untrue. The company do 
not contemplate selling or making an alliance with any 
other concern. It is their intention to remain independ- 
ent in the future as they have been in the past. 
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Iron, Steel and Shipbuilding in Scot- 
land. 


The Warrant Market. 

Guiascow, April 8, 1903.—There is not so much ex- 
citement as there was in our pig iron warrant market, 
and transactions do not now run up to 100,000 tons per 
week. But prices are maintained at a high and I fear an 


unwholesome level. While I write Scotch warrants may . 


be cailed 57 shillings ; Cleveland, 51 shillings 6 pence, and 
Cumberland hematite, 61 shillings. These are not the top 
figures which have been touched, but they are too high 
in relation to prices obtainable for manufactured mate- 
rial and to the general condition and prospects of trade. 
Warrants have fluctuated with the movements in other 
metals, and have been held back by the fall in Consols, 
but the bull element still predominates, although. the feel- 
ing in the market is fidgety. Most of the smal) operators 
who went in some weeks ago before prices reached their 
present high range seem to have cleared out, and apart 
from the large dealers who still hold the bulk of the war- 
rants (whether for America or not), the day to day 
transactions are now very much of the “cut and come 
again” order. This makes a feverish market, and con- 
sumers are not inclined to buy more crude iron than they 
actually need from week to week. Nevertheless, smelters 
are fully occupied with orders, and are able to send their 
output so promptly into consumption that they are not 
inclined to shade their prices. Scotch makers’ prices are 
practically the same as quoted in my last letter. Up to 
the end of last week the shipments of Scotch iron totaled 
88,563 tons for the year so far, which is 18,563 tons ahead 
of the corresponding portion of last year. In the same 
period the quantity of pig iron imported into Scotland 
from Cleveland was 133,015 tons, or 2074 tons more than 
in the corresponding portion of last year. Allowing for 
the nonarrival of foreign iron these figures would imply 
rather a decrease in our domestic consumption, but the 
difference does not amount to much. The shipments from 
the Tees are also keeping ahead of last year, including 
shipments to America against contracts made some time 
ago not at current prices; indeed the rise in prices here 
seems to have stopped the American demand, although it 
is still believed by many that the bulk of the warrants 
for Cleveland iron are being held on American account. 
Hematite is rather lower, and at 58 shillings to 58 shil- 
lings 6 pence for mixed numbers it is still some shillings 
relatively cheaper than Cleveland ordinary iron. Cleve- 
land No. 8 is quoted by makers 52 shillings; No. 4 foun- 
dry, 51 shillings 9 pence; No. 4 forge, 48 shillings 9 pence; 
No. 1, 54 shillings 3 pence. There are warrants in cir- 
culation for only 122,400 tons Cleveland and 18,350 tons 
Scotch. To-day the warrant market has been flattened 
by receipt of cablegrams of The Iron Age’s statement 
that Southern foundry pig has been reduced to $17.50 
and that other iron is offering in the Middle West at $17. 

The negotiations for a combination of a number of 
what we call the malleable iron works are reaching frui- 
tion. It will not be a general trade combine, as some of 
the newspapers have prematurely announced, but an 
amalgamation of a number of the competing concerns in 
the Coatbridge district—which is the “ black country ” of 
Scotland. I shall not enter into details just now as the 
situation is still indefinite, but in another letter I may 
dwell on this interesting development in Scotch indus- 
tries. Meanwhile, it may be noted that the well-known 
and extensive iron works at Motherwell, where for halfa 
century the Glasgow Iron & Steel Company have made 
the famous “Glasgow best” brand of iron, have been 
sold to P. & W. MacLellan, Limited, Glasgow, the exten- 
sive bridge and structural iron and steel manufacturers. 


The Scotch Iron and Steel Trades. 

The general position in the Scotch iron and steel 
trades cannot be. described as marking any material im- 
provement. Prices are firm because of the dearness of 
raw material, but the demand exhibits no activity, nor 
can any liveliness be expected while shipbuilding is so de- 
pressed. Some reduction in the output of steel plates has 
also served to stiffen prices. For ship plates the price 
here is now £6 per ton, while angles are £5 10s. to £5 12¢ 
Gd., all less 5 per cent. For boiler plates the associated 
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makers maintain the quotation at £6 10s. per ton. In 
Middlesbrough the current quotations are: Steel ship 
plates, £5 17s. 6d.; steel angles, £5 10s.; iron ship plates, 
£6 12s. 6d.; iron angles, £6 7s. 6d., and ordinary iron bars, 
£6 10s., all less 2% per cent. The malleable iron trade is 
extremely dull. In armor plates William Beardmore & 
Co., Limited, have received an order for 1400 tons for one 
of the new first-class cruisers. The deplorable weather 
in Scotland during the first quarter of the year—excessive 
wind and enormous rainfall—has had a very depressing 
effect on the business situation; and the dearness of 
money and fear of financial complications abroad have 
also a restraining influence. The optimistic reports of 
the trade improvement in Germany are not generally 
credited here, and the American advices are followed 
with much interest. A collapse in America will break 
down the markets all round. There has not been much 
selling from Scotland to Americ¢a lately. 

The auditor of the Scottish Manufactured Iron Trade 
Conciliation and Arbitration Board announces that: “In 
terms of the remit, I have examined the employers’ books 
for January and February, 1903, and I certify that the 
nverage realized net price at works brought out is £6 5s. 
fd. per ton. This means no change in the wages of the 
workmen.” The ascertainment of production and prices 
in the north of England and Cleveland district for Jan- 
uary and February is issued by the secretaries of the 
Board of Conciliation for the Manufactured Iron and 
Steel Trade. The production for the two months of the 
selected firms realized the net average price of £6 4s. 
3.33d. per ton. This return cannot be considered dis- 
couraging ; but, on the whole, as satisfactory, for although 
there is a small decline in the net average price there has 
been some improvement in production fer the two months 
which it covers as compared with the last two months of 
1902. In respect of output November and December last 
were the worst ever known since the trade attained any 
standing. The production showed a decline on any pre- 
vious two months of the year, on the average, of 3300 
tons. Though the present return has not restored the 
production to the average named, there has been some 
move in-the right direction. Plates, through shipbuilding 
being depressed in the early part of the year, show a de- 
cline on November and December. Angles show an in- 
crease of 379 tons. Iron rails, which are an almost in- 
finitesimal production, show a small increase. The bar 
trade has improved to the extent of 1003 tons, though the 
quantity falls short of the first two months of last year 
by 1500 tons. Plates are not half the production of the 
corresponding period last year. The output of the four 
classes of iron is less than half what was presented in 
the first two months three and four years ago during the 
boom in the trade. Prices during the last 12 months 
have held their own better than production, there being 
only 11 pence decline in the net average rate of rails, 
plates, bars and angles. The present average rate—viz., 
£6 4s. 3d. is as against £6 5s. 1d. in the last two months 
of 1902, a reduction of 10 pence. Bars average £6 4s. 
914d., a decline of 44 penny; plates, £6 1s. 10d., a decline 
of 1 shilling 54% pence. Angles, at £6 4s. 6d., show an ad- 
vance of 11 pence; and rails, at £5 15s, 4d., a rise of 7 
pence. The net average prices now shown are £2 1s. 8d. 
below the maximum rates of the period of brisk trade 
nearly two and a half years ago. Lately there has been 
a tendency in prices of manufactured iron to advance, 
chiefly owing to higher rates having to be paid for pig 
iron, which ought to make itself felt in strengthening fu- 
ture returns. As there have been no very material fluc- 
tuations in the prices of manufactured iron during the 
last 12 months, there has been no alteration of iron work- 
ers’ wages by the sliding scale since the end of March last 
year, when a reduction of 24% per cent. occurred. There 
were reductions of 20 per cent. in wages mainly in 1901, 
from the very large advances in the previous two years. 
As against this take the return of the accountants to the 
Midland Iron and Steel Wages Board, which shows that 
the net average selling price of iron by the 12 selected 
firms in the Midlands during the first two months of the 
year was £6 17s. 11d. This is a reduction of 1 shilling 9 
pence compared with the two closing months of last year. 
In accordance with the sliding scale, iron workers’ wages 
remain at 8 shillings 9 pence per ton. Compared with 
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January and February last year the selling price shows a 
difference of only 1 penny per ton. 
New Ships. 

The output of new ships from the Scotch shipbuilding 
yards in March was 17, of a gross tonnage of 34,740 tons. 
This compares with 41,730 tons in February last, and with 
85,980 tons in March, 1902. The Clyde proportion of the 
March output was 12 vessels and 33,630 tons; the Forth 
proportion three vessels and 745 tons, and the Dee pro- 
portion 2 vessels and 370 tons. For the three months end- 
ing March 31 the total production has been 96,257 tons, 
of which 87,460 tons was from the Clyde yards. This is 
the smallest quarterly total for five years, the compari- 
son being with 106,000 tons in 1902, with 112,350 tons in 
1901, with 99,930 tons in 1900 and with 117,940 tons in 
1899. The largest item in the March output was a 10,500- 
ton twin screw steamer built by Alexander Stephen & 
Sons for the United Steamship Company of Copenhagen ; 
and the next largest was a 10,000-ton twin screw steamer 
built by Caird & Co. for the P. & O. Company. These 
two liners, it will be seen, account for nearly two-thirds 
of the total tonnage produced. Then there was a Clan 
liner of 5200 tons built by Archibald MacMillan & Co., 
Limited; a 2750-ton cargo boat built by Russell & Co., Port 
Glasgow, for Scotch owners; a 1400-ton cargo boat built 
by the Ailsa Shipbuilding Company for a Scotch cargo 
line, and a 1000-ton screw steamer built by Russell & Co. 
for the New Ontario Steam Navigation Company of Ham- 
ilton, Canada. Of the total tonnage, 10,500 tons was for 
Denmark, 1900 tons for Germany, 1000 tons for Canada, 
455 tons (a steam yacht) for the United States, 220 tons 
for Natal, and the rest for the United Kingdom. The 
new contracts booked during March were just a trifle 
more than the launches—say about 37,000 tons. They in- 
clude liners for the Allan Line and the Elder-Dempster 
Line, to be built by Alexander Stephen & Sons, and a 
1400-ton steam yacht for Mr. Vanderbilt of New York, to 
be built by the Ailsa Shipbuilding Company. The large 
vessel mentioned above as having been built by Alexander 
Stephen & Sons for a Copenhagen company is the third 
sister ship of the kind built by the same firm for the same 
owners. They are fer the Denmark and United States 
trade, and are fitted up for passengers and cargo. 

B. T. 


The New Furnaces in Alabama. 


Relative to recently published reports that 12 biast 
furnaces are building ov projected in Alabama our corre- 
spondent at Birmingham sends us the following state- 
ment: 

There is tal of 12 new furnaces, to be erected as 
follows: At Gadsden, four by the Alabama Steel & Wire 
Company, two by the Southern Car & Foundry Company 
and one by the Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Com- 
pany, seven in all; at Battelle, about 25 miles south of 
Chattanooga, one by the Lookout Mountain Company; at 
Tuscaloosa, two by the Central Coal & Iron Company; 
at Ensley, one by the ‘Tennessee Coal & Iron Company, 
and the Woodward Iron Company have plans for one at 
Woodward, and they are on the eve of commencement of 
erection. But the Alabama Steel and Wire Company 
will stop at the one furnace now nearing completion, and 
the Southern Car & Foundry Company will probably be 
satisfied to stop when they have finished one. The Cen- 
tral Coal & Iron Company at Tuscaloosa have one about 
completed, and the second may or may not follow. Sum- 
marized, we will have one new furnace in commission at 
Gadsden and one at Tuscaloosa some time during April. 
and the Alabama Steel & Wire Company’s furnace will 
join them before fall. Add one each for the Tennessee 
Company, Southern Car & Foundry Company, the Wood- 
ward Iron Company and the Lookout Mountain Company, 
and we have seven new additions to be made during the 
year that are sure. This leaves four at Gadsden and one 
at Tuscaloosa as uncertain. There are others projected 
that will probably end only in talk. The newspapers 
magnify every rumor they hear. 

wellhead dade Ses, 

Texas advices state that the members of trades unions 
are greatly excited over the Anti-Trust law recently 
passed by the Legislature of Texas, which, they believe, 
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affects them in the provisions in regard to conspiracy, 
and are asking the Legislature to repeal the act. A 
inass meeting of the labor unions of Dallas has adopted 
resolutions calling on the Governor to submit for re-en- 
actment at the special session the law of 1899 permit- 
ting labor unions to be organized and giving them the 
right to strike. It is contended by the labor leaders that 
the new Anti-Trust law repeals the statute of 1899. 


The Production of Open Hearth Steel. 


The American Iron and Steel Association has received 
from the manufacturers complete statistics of the produc- 
tion of open hearth steel in the United States in 1902. 

The total production of open hearth steel ingots and 
castings in the United States in 1902 was 5,687,729 gross 
tons, against 4,656,309 tons in 1901, an increase of 1,031,- 
420 tons, or over 22 per cent. As compared with 1898, 
five years ago, when the production of open hearth steel 
amounted to 2,230,292 tons, there was an increase in 
1902 of 3,457,437 tons, or over 155 per cent. The following 
table gives the production of open hearth steel ingots 
and castings, by States, since 1899: 








1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
States. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
New England....... 57,124 74,522 170,876 179,923 
New York and New 
RD eenkn tua 61,461 67,361 82,985 92,763 
Pennsylvania ...... 2,393,811 2,699,502 3,594,763 4,375,364 
OR be tee ceaceeds 117.458 130,191 184,943 278,854 
fo ee 246,183 285,551 398,522 435,461 
Other States....... 71,279 141,008 224,220 325,364 
OMe i iinckiees 2,947,316 3,398,135 4,656,309 5,687,729 


The open hearth steel made in 1902 was produced by 
98 works in 16 States—Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Tennessee, Alabama, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Missouri. Ninety works in 14 
States made open hearth steel in 1901. The States which 
have open hearth furnaces, but which did not produce 
steel by this process in 1902, were Kentucky and Minne- 
sota. The erection of a large open hearth steel plant 
was commenced in Colorado in 1902, but open hearth steel 
had not been made down to the close of the year. This 
State will, however, probably make open hearth steel 
during the year 1903. Maryland and Michigan again 
made open hearth steel in 1902. 

In 1901 3,618,993 tons of open hearth steel were made 
by the basic process and 1,037,316 tons were made by the 
acid process, while in 1902 the production by the basic 
process amounted to 4,496,533 tons and by the acid pro- 
cess to 1,191,196 tons. In the following table the produc- 
tion by States of both acid and basic steel in 1902 is 
given: 


Basic Acid 
open hearth open hearth Total. 

States.—Gross tons. steel. steel. Gross tons. 
PHO I ie wecadciudeus 110,961 68,962 179,923 
New York and New Jersey..... 54.296 38,467 92,763 
EEN cde Sueecaeeens 8,459,702 915,662 4,375,364 
Cnedseseakseskesacnemeower 195,700 83,154 278,854 
a eee ee eee 384,951 50,510 435,461 
OU GGG. 60 ba ids cee 290,928 34,441 325,364 
ORNS ox ot aes sede Sense 4.496,533 1,191,196 5,687,729 


The increase in the production of acid steel in 1902 
as compared with 1901 was 153,880 tons, or almost 15 
per cent., while the increase in the production of basic 
steel was 877,540 tons, or over 24 per cent. 

The total production of open hearth steel castings in 
1902, included above, amounted to 367,879 gross tons, of 
which 112,404 tons were made by the basic process and 
255,475 tons were made by the acid process. In 1901 the 
production of open hearth steel castings amounted to 
301,622 tohs, of which 94,941 tons were made by the basic 
process and 206,681 tons by the acid process. The follow- 
ing table gives the production of open hearth steel cast- 
ings by the acid and basic processes in 1902, by States, 
in gross tons: 


Acid Basic Total. 

States.—Gross tons. castings. castings. Gross tons. 
New Engiand, New York and 

TR SOI oo cnn edeer caters 33,158 3,883 37,041 

PORREONIEE a p oc ccccconccens 141,385 11,014 152,399 

Ohio, Illinois and other States. 80,932 97,507 178,439 


BOC «aan igs d6eeesepiaes 255,475 112,404 367,879 
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Canadian Notes. 


Mr. Shields and the Two Steel Industries. 


Toronto, April 13, 1903.—In Montreal, before de- 
parting for Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., to enter upon his 
duties as president of the Consolidated Lake Superior 
Company, Cornelius Shields, lately second vice-president 
and general manager of the Dominion Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, made some interesting statements as to his estimate 
of the prospects of the two concerns between which he 
has exchanged positions. He denied emphatically the 
rumor that the withdrawal of his services from the 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company was because he had 
not confidence in the future of the company. He told 
the Montreal Star that he was retaining all his holdings 
of the company’s stock. He said: 

“I consider that the Dominion Coal Company, with 
their mines situated on tide level, have advantages such 
as can be shown by no other company in America. In 
the case of the big American companies there are always 
big charges for railway freight, while the Dominion 
Coal Company can take the coal right out the mines 
and place it on the steamers. The uphill work, however, 
so far as the coal company are concerned, has now been 
accomplished, and this is one of the reasons why Il 
decided to take up the new work at the ‘ Soo.’ It is now 
on a good paying basis, earning 8 per cent., with every 
possibility of earning 11 or 12 per cent. in the near 
future. No matter what happens it cannot be placed 
on any lower level than an 8 per cent. one. 

“Then, as regards the steel company, I am convinced 
that their possibilities are entirely in the future. They 
are now almost on the verge of passing from being the 
manufacturers of raw material to being the manufacturers 
of the finished product. By the month of September, or 
at the very latest at the beginning of October, the mills 
now under construction will be in operation and the large 
profits now being made by the American manufacturers 
who are buying the raw material will be made by the 
company themselves. In themanufactureof steel it will not 
be necessary for the company to import a single ton of 
Swedish ore. It will be in this period of the existence 
of the steel company that the present lease will be found 
just as satisfactory to the shareholders of the coal com 
pany as to those of the steel company. Then will it be 
the proper time to take up the question of the amalgama- 
tion of the two companies. It is with much regret that 
I leave the works at Sydney, for my relations with all 
the officials, as also with the men, have always been of 
a most friendly nature.” 

Speaking of the Lake Superior Consolidated Com- 
pany, he said: 

“The result of my recent visit to the works at the 
* Soo,’ before accepting the offer made me by the directors 
of the company, convinced me that the possibilities are 
almost infinite. There are, however, a great many prob- 
lems that must yet be solved. 

“The greatest problem of all is undoubtedly that of 
the steel and iron. It is intended that open hearth fur- 
naces, similar to those at Sydney, should be installed as 
soon as possible, and when they are the steel that will 
be produced from the ore of the Helen mine will be 
equal in quality to any produced in America. Then, 
again, the blast furnaces next to the steel rail mill are 
now nearing completion, and once the mill is in opera- 
tion it will be run full time right along. It should un- 
aoubtedly prove one of the largest profit makers the com- 
pany will have. The rails that will be turned out will 
be equal to any manufactured in the United States or 
Germany. 

“The other works are almost too numerous to deal 
with them one by one. I consider, however, that with 
careful attention each one will be able to pay its own 
operating expenses and at the same time show substantial 
profits. 

“There is, however, one thing that applies both to 
the Dominion Iron & Steel and Consolidated Lake Su- 
perior companies, and that is that the Dominion Gov- 
ernment should grant their industries greater protection. 
If Canada is to become a great industrial country, and 
there is not any reason why it should not, greater pro- 
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tection must be afforded. The American manufacturers 
realizing the possibilities of Canadian industry are ad- 
Vvocating free trade in order to retain control of the 
markets, and stop the progress of the present big indus 
tries. It is the duty of Canadians to prevent them from 
doing so, and it can be done if more protection is granted. 
The general feeling is that the Government will ask 
Parliament to grant a fair protection to steel during the 
present session.” 


The Canada Foundry Company. 


The first metal in the extensive new works of the 
Canada Foundry Company, Toronto,was poured the other 
day, and the foundry is now in operation. The machine 
shop is partially in operation, and preparations are be 
ing made for the carrying out of contracts for the build- 
ing of locomotives. To the new plant will be moved the 
Northey Pump Works, in which steam pumps and other 
machinery are turned out. From Queen street east the 
ornamental iron department will be removed to the build- 
ing in which the Northey Works are at present operated. 
When the bridge shop is completed it will, the president 
says, be one of the largest in America. The plans are 
completed for the boiler shop, the machinery is ordered 
and it is expected that the department will be producing 
by next fall. The plant of the Canada Foundry Company 
may, in fact, be described as a system of general engi- 
neering works. Besides the products already referred 
to as included in their intended output, screws, nuts, rail- 
way trucks, railway supplies, valves, hydrants, water 
works’ supplies, mining machinery, &c., will be made. 

Tarifi Changes. 

There is considerable speculation as to the Govern- 
ment’s course on the tariff question this session. No 
indication has so far been given by Ministers that there 
will be any new concessions of protection. In fact, the 
reception given at Ottawa to the Canadian Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has discouraged that body, as well as 
the advocates of protection generally. It has been pro- 
posed that the association make quite a strong demon- 
stration in support of higher duties, and that representa- 
tives of all the industries go down in force and urgently 
press upon the Government the necessity of meeting their 
views. There is some talk of a change of tactics, that 
instead of protesting further that the tariff should be 
taken out of politics, the manufacturers make it an im- 
portant issue in politics, and unite to support the party 
that pledges itself unequivocally to promote the protec- 
tion of home industry. It is possible, however, that the 
yovernment will take one step in the direction of fur- 
ther fostering home production. This is in the case of 
steel rails. A protective tariff on steel rails has beep 
urged by both the Lake Superior Consolidated Company 
and the Dominion Iron & Steel Company. It is con- 
jectured that the Finance Minister will go some distance 
in the way of granting their petition when he presents 
his budget. It is said, however, that the Government 
is not yet satisfied that rails of the quality required on 
Canadian roads can be produced in Canada. Tests up 
to the present time appear not to have been quite assur- 
ing to the Government. At a time when the Grand Trunk 
is providing for a new issue of securities to improve 
its line, when the Canadian Pacific is spending large 
sums extending its system, when the Grand Trunk 
Pacific is projecting a transcontinental line to be com- 
pleted in five or six years, when the Canadian Northern 
is connecting the constructed links of its transcontinental 
road by building lines to bridge the gaps, it would be 
doubtful public policy to enhance the price of imported 
rails by a stiff duty without first making sure that the 
best of rails can be got in the required quantity at home. 


Minor Notes. 

Ex-Governor H. A. Stearns of Rhode Island, Dr. Henry 
Carmichael of Boston, R. W. Burbank, formerly Attorney- 
General of Rhode Island, and A. W. Chapman of Dor- 
chester, N. B., waited on the Ministers of Finance and 
Customs at Ottawa a few days ago with a petition for 
a bounty on copper proportionate to that now paid on 
iron. The deputation represented the Intercolonial Cop- 
per Company, whose chief place of business is Dorchester, 
N. B. The stereotyped reply that the matter would be 
considered was given. 
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Iron lot No. 7, in the third concession of Hutton 
‘Township, was awarded to Dr. Gilbert Gordon, Toronto, 
by the Assistant Commissioner of Crown Lands. The 
other claimant was C. C. Yerkes of Northville, Mich. 

A company called the Ottawa Steel Casting Com- 
pany have lately been formed to carry on business in 
Ottawa, converting iron into steel according to certain 
patents which are said to effect material economies. J. 
A. Hunter, M.D., Philadelphia, is the inventor, and he is 
a member of the company, who are otherwise composed 
of Canadians. The Baldwin Iron & Steel Company’s 
works have been bought by the company. 

The steel output of the Sydney works was 14,600 tons 
in March, and Mr. Baker, superintendent of the com- 
pany, expects it will be 15,000 tons this month. 

A Montreal representative of German steel manu 
facturers says that ten steamers laden with steel will 
leave Antwerp and Rotterdam for Canada this month. 
Their cargo will be composed of billets, structural shapes, 
sheets, axles and hoops. 

After a three months’ shut down the Mond Nickel 
Works at Victoria mines, Algoma, have resumed opera- 
tions. CG. A. CO. J. 

ee ee 

7 Improvements at the Worcester Works. ‘The 
American Steel & Wire Company are to build a new 
machine shop at the South Works of the Worcester 
plant, formerly the Washburn & Moen Mfg. Company’s. 
The building will be 90 x 180 feet, one story high and 
of modern fire proof construction. The present machine 
shops of the South Works are not concentrated. The 
new building will place the department under one roof. 
Two electric traveling cranes will be installed, one of 
25 tons, the other of 5 tons capacity. The chief purpose 
of the new shop is to procure greater economy of ma- 
chine production. Much heavy work is done in these 
shops, the company building their own machinery as 
well as making their own repairs. The present machine 
shop buildings will be devoted to storage purposes. The 
North Works at Worcester have a machine shop suffi- 
cient for their purposes. A new drop forging plant has 
been established at the South Works at Worcester for 
the manufacture of rail bonds. Formerly some of this 
class of work was done by Wyman & Gordon of Worces- 
ter: That firm’s machines for the purpose were pur- 
chased by the American Steel & Wire Company, and in 
addition new machinery was installed, so that hereafter 
the Worcester works will manufacture all parts of their 
rail bond products, including the Daniels rail bond. 


—————————— 


The Bethlehem Steel Company.—The Bethlehem 
Steel Company of South Bethlehem, Pa., propose to 
spend about $3,000,000 in improvements of their plant, 
so as to develop it on more economic lines. It is not 
proposed to take up any new departments of manufac- 
ture, but to expand more particularly the armor plate 
and ordnance departments, in order to meet the pros- 
pective increase in the requirements of the Government. 
Thus the capacity of the armor plate manufacture is to 
be brought up to about 10,000 tons per annum. This 
will not call for any increase in the open hearth plant 
or in the number of presses, but there will be added fur- 
ther equipment for treating armor plate by the Krupp 
process. The plan is also to undertake on an even larger 
scale than heretofore the production of finished ord- 
nance. There will be added to the great machine shop 
five bays and a good deal of additional machinery, mod- 
ern electrical cranes will be added and others will be 
put in in place of tne present pneumatic cranes. There 
will also be purchased additional locomotives and steel 
rolling stock. Minor improvements are contemplated, 
among them additions to and enlargements of the stove 
power for the blast furnaces. 


io 


Providence, R. I., manufacturers are compelled to 
haul their own coal because of the strike of coal cart driv- 
ers in that city. However, the strike has been merely an 
annoyance to them, and has not resulted in a shortage of 
coal for their boilers. 
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The Cavite Floating, Dry Dock. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14, 1903.—The Navy De- 
partment has awarded to the Maryland Steel Company 
the contract for the self docking steel floating dry dock 
for the United States naval station at Cavite, Philippine 
Islands, for the sum of $1,124,000. The corviract requires 
that the dock shall be completed in 27 months, tested and 
turned over to the Government at the company’s works 
at Sparrow’s Point, Md. No provision is made in the 
contract for conveying the dock to its destination in the 
Philippine Islands, as the proposal accepted did not in- 
clude the price for towing the dock to Cavite. The Navy 
Department has no funds from which to draw for this 
purpose and it will.therefore be necessary before the 
dock is completed to procure from Congress a special 
appropriation to cover the cost. 

The specifications require that the dock shall be so 
constructed as to stand all possible strains not only in- 
cident to the docking of battle ships of the largest class, 
but towing at sea without auxiliary bracing. It is pro- 
vided that no portion of the dock or its connections shall 
have a stress of more than 10,000 pounds per square 
inch under the specified loads, or of 15,000 pounds per 
square inch in self docking, with a wind pressure of 30 
pounds per square foot of exposed surface. The dock is 
designed to dock all classes of vessels of the United States 
Navy, either centrally or with the center line of the keel 
1 foot off the center line of the dock, with a freeboard 
of 2 feet. The dock must be so designed that the entire 
weight of a battle ship may be safely carried by the 
main keel blocks or one-half the weight on each line of 
docking keel blocks in whichever position the ship may 
be docked. 

The Treasury and State Departments have practically 
decided that foreign materials may be imported with 
benefit of drawback for use in the construction of this 
dock, but the contractors have not yet intimated that 
they will take advantage of this privilege. As heretofore 
stated, the State Department has ruled that the Philip- 
pines may be regarded as foreign territory for this pur- 
pose and also that the transportation and mooring of the 
dock may properly be regarded as an “ exportation ” with- 
in the meaning of the drawback laws. The question re- 
maining—namely, as to whether the requirement that the 
dock shall be “of American manufacture” would admit 
of the use of foreign materials—is understood to have 
been decided in the affirmative by the Navy Department 
provided such materials are not so far advanced in man- 
ufacture as to more properly conform to the designation 
of “finished articles.” Should the contractors decide to 
avail themselves of the drawback privilege in this con- 
nection they will be obliged to file a declaration and se- 
cure the issuance of regulations prepared by the Treasury 
Department in order to obtain the benefit of rebate of 
duty. W. ik. é 
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Large Structural Contracts Pending. 





Curicago, ILL., April 13, 1903.—D. H. Burnham & Co., 
Chicago, are preparing plans for the new terminal rail- 
way station to be erected at Washington, D. C. The total 
cost is approximated at $4,000,000, of which $3,000,000 
will be borne by the District of Columbia, the balance 
being divided between the Baltimore & Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania railways. The station will be located on Massa- 
chusetts avenue. The train shed will contain 28 tracks. 
The approach from the east will be by a four-track 
elevated stone viaduct along the line now used by 
the Metropolitan Branch of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad is building a connect- 
ing track east from Bennings. The lines entering 
Washington from the south will enter the new station 
through a double track tunnel, 4900 feet long, under 
Capitol Hill. Mr. Burnham states that plans will be 
completed in about three weeks, at which time the di- 
mensions and details will be made public. 

Plans for the Wanamaker buildings, to be erected at 
New York City and Philadelphia, which are also being 
drawn by D. H. Burnham & Co., are nearing completion. 
It is estimated that 18,000 tons of structural material 
will be used in the Philadelphia building alone. 
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The Northern Securities Decision. 


The decision of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, at St. Paul last week, holding that the tenure 
of the Northern Securities Company of the Great North- 
ern, the Northern Pacific and the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy railroads is illegal, is probably the most mo- 
mentous as well as the most important decision affecting 
the business interests of the country ever rendered by a 
United States tribunal. Naturally, and unfortunately 
it would seem, legislation both national and State has not 
kept pace with economical developments, which have been 
unusually rapid during the past five years. The courts 
cannot go any further than the interpretation of the law, 
it being insisted that questions as to the reasonableness 
or soundness of the economic views taken by railway man- 
agers and financiers cannot enter into the case as con- 
sidered by the courts. Even though a proposition be wise 
and sound economically, if in conflict with the law as 
it stands on the statute books, according to a decision of 
the United States Supreme Court the proposition is 
legally void. The courts are bound to render decisions 
in accordance with the law and the facts presented, and 
if the laws are found inadequate or unjust, or outgrown, 
it remains with Congress and the State legislatures to 
repeal such statutes and to take action more in harmony 
with the advancement in industrial circles and economical 
ideas. 

While the decision rendered at St. Paul may not be 
revolutionary, as characterized by ex-Attorney-General 
Griggs, there seems to be ground for his opinion in that 
the effect of the decision will be widely applicable and 
tend to impede Judge 
Thayer’s vigorous opinion, covering the various phases 


progress on previous lines. 
of the Securities case upon many points, commands as- 
sent, but reasoning on the central and essential fact does 
not readily carry conviction, although superficially con- 
sidered it receives ready assent. The mere language of 
the anti-trust law, indeed, seems to brand every contract, 
combination or agreement, however harmless or reason- 
able in itself, as contrary to law and public policy. 

The court at St. Paul held, in harmony with the con- 
tention of the Government counsel, that the object of the 
Securities corporation was control, the ownership of the 
majority of the stock giving mastery and control and 
conferring the power to suppress competition between the 
interested companies. The court regarded the suppression 
of competition—and to that extent a restraint of com- 
merce—as the natural and inevitable result of such 
ownership, and that what has been done through the 
organization of the Securities Company has accomplished 
the object which Congress has announced as illegal. 
That is, the Securities Company acquired the power to 
suppress competition between two interstate carriers own- 
ing and operating parallel lines of railroad. Competi- 
tion, the court held, would not be more effectually re- 
strained than it is now, under and by force of the ex- 
isting arrangement, if the railroads were consolidated 
under a single charter. 

But are the courts entitled to assume that the re- 
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straint of commerce was the intention of the Securities 
Company, even though the motive for competition be- 
tween the alleged merged roads was destroyed ? The 
question also naturally arises, is the law concerned with 
title, and has Congress the right to carry prevention of 
monopoly to the length of prohibiting transfer of stock or 
other property ? It should be remembered that the de- 
fendants emphatically repudiated all monopolistic intent 
and asserted that the so-called combination was formed 
to protect important interests and to develop and foster 
rather than to restrain trade. There is a difference be- 
tween destructive and constructive competition, and the 
very nature of the case would impel the management to 
act so as to increase rather than diminish the volume 
of business of the various roads interested. 

Whether the Supreme Court sustains the judgment 
of the lower tribunal, there seems to be reason for the 
contention that it would be wise to modify the anti-trust 
act so as to legalize the regulation of commerce by which 
the distinction between destructive and constructive com- 
petition would be recognized. 

It is the opinion of those who have given the subject 
most thought that the Northern Securities Company is 
the outgrowth of the highest economic intelligence in 
the country, and it seems probable that the country as a 
whole would be benefited eventually by the operation of 
the plan upon which the merger was based. Certainly 
the results thus far have been good, and it would seem 
that the motives actuating the promoters were sound in 
that they desired to eliminate destructive competition 
and to bring about economy in operation, as well as to 
render a better service to the public, upon whom they 
are directly dependent for success. 

iatnnnnaiaigiliaiaainidmamiinn 


Our Enormous Steel Production. 


The returns of the production of open hearth steel for 
the year 1902, just published by James M. Swank of the 
American Iron and Steel Association, are impressive and 
show with what giant strides steel manufacture has gone 
forward in this country in the last two years. A jump 
from a little over 10,000,000 gross tons in 1900 to nearly 
15,000,000 gross tons is startling even in our industrial 
history, and it is an amazing fact that, in spite of the 
extraordinary expansion, we were forced to draw upon 
foreign sources of supply for a fair tonnage which our 
rolling mills could not get at home. In the last 11 years 
the production of Bessemer and open hearth steel in the 
United States was as follows: 


United States Production of Bessemer and Open Hearth Steel 
Ingots—Gross Tons. 


Year. Bessemer. Open hearth. Total. 

RG 6 Ge ire hal ed gd ecmate 4,168,435 669,889 4,838,324 
SE ee ee eee 3,215,686 737,808 3,953,495 
ee eee eee 3,571,313 784,936 4,356,249 
ETC eT ere Tee 4,909,128 1,137,182 6,046,310 
ee eee 3,919,906 1,298,700 5,218,606 
Ue 5s kia kite <a ica als 5,475,315 1,608,671 7,083,986 
508 Teoh kas beak ee 6,609,017 2,230,292 8,839,309 
Ss wk sy Nae aks < Eee 7,586,354 2,947,316 10,533,670 
Ps nwo eins ss kes ire dedi 6,684,770 3,398,135 10,082,905 
I bane ot er ak chines 6d a ce 8,713,302 4,656,309 13,369,611 
DORR CA ue ndh nche Deke eee 9,306,471 5,687,729 14,994,200 


The total steel production reflects the vicissitudes 
due to the wretched years of 1893 and 1894, the tem- 
porary recovery of 1895, the setback of 1896 and the 
almost continuous advance since that time, with the phe- 
nomenal records of the past two years. 

The progress of the open hearth steel manufacture 
has been uninterrupted and in recent years brilliant, but 
the vitality of the Bessemer process is thoroughly proven 
by the great record of 1902. While it is true that only 


one new Bessemer plant is now under construction, count- 
ing the Lackawanna works as merely a removal, it is a 
fact nevertheless that the improvements and the remodel- 
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ing of the older works have greatly increased the capac- 
ity. It may be stated in a general way that the Bessemer 
metal will from now on hold its own fairly well. 

The growth in the number of open hearth steel plants 
is partly due to the desire of independent rolling mills to 
supply their own steel, and it is interesting to note that 
while the United States Steel Corporation produced 
6,759,210 tons of Bessemer ingots out of the total of 9,- 


2 Lond 


306,471 tons made in 1902, or 72.6 per cent., the corpora- 
tion made only 52.5 per cent. of the open hearth steel 
ingots produced in that year, or 2,984,708 tons out of a 
total of 5,687,729 tons. Of the total steel production of 
the country the great consolidation made 65 per cent., or 
nearly two-thirds. With the Union purchase its tonnage 
will be somewhat larger, but that will be offset by the 
additions to independent steel works which are now fall- 
ing into line. 

The Earnings of Consolidations on Declining 


Tonnage. 


It is a favorite contention with those whom our great 
prosperity now inspires with fear of the days of retrench- 
ment that history will repeat itself and that earnings 
will fall rapidly as prices crumble. The pointer of a 
delicately poised balance, like that of the demand and the 
supply of the great staples, moves through a wide are 
when relatively small additions are made to one or the 
other side of the scale. In the past, when there was 
not tonnage enough to go around, every producer made 
strenuous efforts to secure enough to reach his lowest 
cost through full operation, quite irrespective of the fact 
that the minimum cost varied among the numerous com- 
petitive plants within very wide limits. The weak as 
well as the strong were in the thick of the fray, and 
very low prices were quickly reached. There are many 
who argue that what happened in 1893 and 1894 will 
occur again when there is not business enough to keep 
all in full employment. These, we fear, do not take ac- 
count of changed conditions—at least so far as the iron 
While we do not 
helieve that there is any power which can hold prices 


und allied industries are concerned. 


in the face of an inadequate consumption, and while we 
differ from those who hold that we shall never again wit- 
less the low prices on iron and steel made during the last 
decade, we do believe that the movements will be less 
abrupt and that net earnings will shrink less violently 
on a declining market. 

With a very large number of plants under one central- 
ized management there will be a much better automatic 
adjustment to a shrinking tonnage, with much 
violent declines in profits than have characterized the 
past. Even a cursory study of the conditions justifies 
this conclusion. A consolidation of a number of individ- 
ual plants can, as the demand declines, stop one by one 
those works whose cost of putting product upon the 
market is highest, and it will be readily understood that 
it may even occur that the net profits may be little affect- 
ed. The total earnings, of course, must fall off with the 
tonnage if the decline is large, but the net earnings per 
ton may average better as one after the other of the 
poorly equipped plants drops out. 

This automatic adjustment to changed conditions in 
itself is a powerful 


less 


factor in steadying the market 
when contrasted with the rough and tumble all round free 
fight of earlier days. competition of 
course are still present in every branch of the finished 
iron trade in this country, but the virulence of the strug 
gle is not likely to be so great nor when it does take place 
to be as lasting. 


The elements of 
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In former years a decline of 20 per cent. in the ton 
nage might mean a total disappearance of profits to all 
but a few. We may well imagine a condition of affairs 
when such a forced restriction of output with a large con 
solidation little 


corresponding reduction in the net earnings. 
cassnakeeeichlialiteaialniiattgl 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Inventor and the Trust. 


in the field might mean more than a 





To the Editor:—The article by William Stanley, “ The 
Inventor and the Trust,” in your issue of the 2d inst., 
exposes a phase of trust policy which cannot be too 
harshly criticised nor too severely condemned. That the 
operation of such policy involves the tactics of the high- 
way robber, the sneak thief and the pickpocket is clearly 
brought out by Mr. Stanley. That those who perform 
these acts are hirelings only makes their doings more 
obnoxious, and doubles the guilt of those who concoct 
such perfidious methods. That such men are “ uneducated 
in the true, broad sense” goes without saying, but all this 
concerns them little. 

If more broad minded and 
would see that it is necessarily more expensive in the 
long run to hire thieves to steal and to contrive means 
for hiding the stolen goods than to buy the same at a 
fair price, besides crippling or even killing the originator 
and producer of the very goods they covet. 

BE. A. UEHLING. 


less short sighted they 


NEw York, April 13, 1908. 
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A Summer School for Artisans. 


Announcement is made that the summer school for 
artisans which is held under the direction of the College 
of Mechanics and Engineering of the University of Wis- 
consin at Madison, Wis., will open July 6 next for its 
third annual session of six weeks. At the first session 
44 students were in attendance, and this number was in- 
creased to 70 at the The school has 
passed the experimental stage and is recognized as a 
practical and valuable institution. The departments of 
work include courses in heat, steam, gas and other heat 
machine design; materials 
shop work, includ 


second session. 


engines; applied electricity ; 
of construction, fuels and lubricants ; 
ing bench and machine work in wood and iron ; foundry 
work, forging, tool making and machine construction and 
pattern work, and drawing. ‘The school is designed for 
the benefit of machinists, carpenters or sheet metal work 


foremen of shops, 


ers, engineers, superintendents and 
water works, power stations, electric light plants, fae 
tories, &¢c., and for young men who wish to qualify for 
such positions. Theoretical and practical instruction is 
furnished in the trades named, and the pupils have the 
advantage of the use of the finely equipped shops and 
laboratories of the College of Engineering. An entrance 
fee of $15 is charged for all students taking the course, 
with fees at the rate of 5 cents an hour of actual total 
time spent in the shops or laboratories. The entire out- 
lay during the six term, including living and 
school expenses, is estimated at $50. All inquiries re- 
garding the summer school should be addressed to F. F. 
Turneaure, acting Dean of the College of Engineering, 
Madison, Wis. 


. 1 9 
weeks 
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An experiment tried by an English naval engineer to 
test the strength of the small tubes in water tube boil- 
crs showed that they resisted pressures far beyond any 
that they could be subjected to in actual use. A cop- 
per tube of 1 inch outside diameter was plugged on both 
ends and a gauge fastened on. It was set over a black 
smith’s forge and steam raised up to 2000 pounds per 
square inch, when it burst; this tube was 0.07 inch thick, 
the tensile strength of the uvtal being only 6% tons per 
A steel tube of .'4 inches diameter coiled 
inches diameter and 0.704 inch thick 


square inch. 
into a circle of 4 


stood 4788 pounds per square inch before bursting 
‘Through defects in the material they sometimes give 


way at 200 pounds per square inch. 
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Heating and Ventilation of Railroad and Other 
Shops. 


At a recent meeting of the New York Railway Club 
an interesting discussion took place upon the subject of 
heating railway shops and other one-story buildings of 
the same nature. While such buildings are very sim- 
ple in construction, they are not so simple as might ap- 
pear in regard to the problem of effectively and effi- 
ciently distributing heat and air. On account of the 
large amount of roof, wall and window surface the loss 
of heat is very great; and also because of this and the 
relatively great hight of the building considered as a 
single room, there is a tendency toward unequal dis- 
tribution of the heat, the warm air rising to the roof 
and the cold air flowing to the floor, where it renders 
the workmen uncomfortable. It is important, then, not 
only that a sufficient quantity of heat should be deliv- 
ered to the building, but also that it should be delivered 
where it will do the most good. 

If an attempt is made to supply the heat directly by 
means of steam or hot water coils the best results are 
not obtained. The vicinity of the coils is apt to be un- 
comfortably hot from the heat radiated directly there- 
from, while places at a distance are disagreeably cold. 
The heat transmitted to the air of the room by contact 
and convection from the coils is largely lost, since the 
hot air rises vertically and imparts its warmth to the 
roof and skylights. It is also to be objected to this 
system of heating that it makes no provision whatever 
for ventilation, the extended system of steam or water 
pipes is subject to damage by freezing during the cold- 
est weather, and steam pipes have been shown to be 
frequently the cause of fire where they came in direct 
contact with wood or other inflammable materials. 

Due principally to the reasons which have been given 
above, the direct system of heating for work of this 
character is falling into disfavor, and is being super- 
seded by the fan or hot blast system. The distribution 
of the air by means of pipes should be so carried out 
that the lower part of the room is kept at a comfortable 
temperature, while at the same time no disagreeable 
drafts are produced. It has been found that by prop- 
erly proportioning and directing the delivery flues most 
satisfactory results can be secured. Illustrating this 
point some very interesting examples were cited, at the 
meeting mentioned above, by C. H. Gifford of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company. He said: 

“In the first place, if you desire air or almost any 
other form of gas or substance at any particular place 
at any particular time, the best way is to provide a suit- 
able conduit to deliver it there, and I would add, if 
there is any difficulty, which there may be, by air blow- 
ing on an individual workman, it is a simple mechanical 
detail to rectify it, and if you are unable to predeter- 
mine where the men or machines are to be located in a 
building, you can simply have an adjustable discharge 
opening from the pipe delivering the air, and if per- 
chance it blows upon some one, there generally is some 
space near the person to which the air can be directed 
and therefore cause no inconvenience whatever. 

“As an example of what can be accomplished by 
distribution, I have in mind a machine shop, that of the 
New York Shipbuilding Company, which as a machine 
shop is not dissimilar to one designed for railroad work. 
They have a building which I believe is about 1100 feet 
long, about 250 feet wide and 82 feet high. The propo- 
sition was to heat one-half of this building and leave 
the balance of it unheated. It was a problem that came 
to me, and I must say that I was a little feazed at at- 
tempting to heat one end and not have any interference 
from the other end. We, however, conceived the idea 
that there could be a partition put across the middle of 
the building about 12 feet high, and we could then bring 
the heated air down to the zone which it was desired 
to heat, which was not over 8 feet above the floor, and 
in that way we could perhaps confine the air in the 
space and not have very much effect on the rest of the 
building. It was something of a speculation and rather 
a bold attempt, when you consider entering into a guar- 


antee which might involve a serious loss: nevertheless, 
it was done. 
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“The apparatus is arranged under the landing plat- 
forms of the gallery which surrounds the shop, so that 
it is out of the way of the cranes. Pipes are carried 
along beneath the runway of the cranes, and branches 
are brought down on the posts and discharge the air 
toward the floor, the outlet being in the form of a Y, 
which is adjustable. 

“We were very much gratified after the plant was 
started to find that it performed just as it was expected 
it would, and it is surprising to note the difference in 
temperature between the two sides of that partition; it 
is almost the same as when you pass from the building 
out of doors. The result is simply due to the fact that 
the air was brought down and continually pressed down 
into the space which it was desired to heat.” 

Further emphasizing the advantages of correct dis- 
tribution, Mr. Gifford says that it is “ possible in some 
cases to introduce $50 worth of additional distributing 
pipe to carry the air where it is most needed, so that you 
can, on account of this, leave out $100 worth of heating 
apparatus. That is, you can get equal results by using 
smaller apparatus and less steam.” 

The adoption of the fan system permits the control 
of the heating apparatus and of the ventilation. During 
very cold weather, or in the morning when the building 
is being heated up, the air supply may be drawn from 
within the building itself, thus effecting a great economy 
of heat. In some buildings having a very high cubic 
space per occupant sufficient ventilation during the 
winter time will be supplied by the leakage of air 
through doors and crevices about the windows, by 
transfusion, &c. We quote E. T. Child, also of the Stur- 
tevant Company: 

“We have found, therefore, the most satisfactory 
heating will result from numerous pipes discharging on 
the outside walls at a point about 6 to 8 feet above and 
directed toward the floor. These pipes should be located 
from 25 to 40 feet apart, depending upon the character 
of the building. This arrangement causes the hot air to 
be blown downward, whence it spreads on the floor, 
keeping it warm, before it has a chance to follow its 
natural tendency and ascend to the roof. Hot air has 
a very bad faculty of getting up in the trusses, and if 
you blow the air directly at the floor and get the floor 
warm, at the same time keeping the outside of the build- 
ing warm, your problem is practically solved. In the 
case of an underground duct, it is well to use short out- 
let pieces which will discharge the air along the walls 
at the floor. 

“At the works of the Fore River Ship & Engine 
Building Company they have an overhead pipe system 
with drops on the walls, which was put in according 
to the regular practice. Later they added 50 per cent. 
to the building, and are now heating it with the same 
apparatus. That is, we picked out a fan heater which 
we considered to be the proper size for that particular 
building, and it worked in a perfectly satisfactory man- 
ner. Later the ship company added 50 per cent. to 
the length of the building. We extended the piping and 
earried drops on the walls every 30 feet, blew the air 
on the floor with ample outlets on the ends, and in the 
coldest weather the heat of the building, which is 50 per 
cent. larger than we would care to guarantee with our 
apparatus, was perfectly satisfactory to them. Their 
success was entirely attributed to the excellent system 
of distribution for the air. 

“ At the shops of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railway Company the underground system was adopted 
and low horizontal outlets were provided, which dis- 
tribute the air at the floor and along the walls. This 
is an extremely large shop, the contents being about 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 cubie feet. The shop is heated by 
four large apparatuses, and the underground ducts ex- 
tend almost entirely around the building. The pipes 
are not over 3 feet high, the air being discharged hori- 
zontally along the floor, and I understand that the build- 
ing is very satisfactorily heated. 

“The galvanized iron pipe system, with drop pipes 
en the walls, has been used at the new shops of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad at Read- 
ville, Mass., and with excellent results. 

“The following general classification of railway 
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shops may be made: 1. Machine, erecting and car shops: 
2, paint shops; 3, roundhouses. 

“The second and third require special treatment. 
Paint shops require to be practically dustless, and con- 
sequently the air velocities must be low. The tem 
perature requires to be higher, and it is customary to 
arrange to circulate the air in a much more thorough 
manner than in shops of the first class. 

“This is done in the Pennsylvania Railroad shops 
at Altoona by means of ducts and in the New Haven 
shops, Readville, by a similar overhead system. There 
has been a great deal of hesitation among railroad men 
about installing the hot blast apparatus in paint shops. 
They are afraid of getting their varnish dusty. But I 
might name a dozen or so paint shops all over the coun- 
try; for instance, the Boston & Albany shops at Allston 
and the New Haven shops at Readville, and there are 
several Western shops, all of which are heated with the 
hot blast system by a very ample distribution of air. 
The circulation is brought about by a counter exhaust 
system, which circulates the air, returning the whole 
or a part to the apparatus. There are two ways of 
establishing this return of the air; one by an under- 
ground duct system and the other by an overhead gal- 
vanized system. In the Pennsylvania Railroad shops 
at Altoona we have an installation that has been in a 
dozen years—I think it is one of the first we put in— 
that was made by returning the air from underground 
and back to the fans; using very ample distribution of 
air pipes in the discharge. 

“In the Readville shops the air is brought back by 
means of an overhead galvanized pipe. In this way 
circulation is kept up in all parts of the room and there- 
by the paint is dried much more rapidly than it would 
be by any other system, where the air in the room is 


practically still.” 
a 


The Pich Process for Brazing Cast Iron. 


An interesting demonstration of the Pich process for 
brazing cast iron, which was briefly described in The Iron 
Age under the date of September 4, 1902, was given at 
the fourth evening reunion of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in their New York house. The pa 
per on this subject was by Wilfred Lewis, who it was 
found at the last moment could not be present. F. R. 
tlutton, secretary of the society, read the paper, which is 
as follows: 

“Having recently had occasion to make use of this 
process and being impressed with its far reaching impor- 
tance to the whole mechanical world, the writer believes 
it should be more generally known, and that its consider- 
ation is a matter in which this society cannot fail to be 
interested. He has accordingly witnessed the operation 
of repairing a broken pump cylinder at the laboratory of 
the American Brazing Company in Philadelphia, and ob- 
tained from a representative of that company a general 
outline of the process. 

“ Although the brazing process for making permanent 
joints in brass, copper and steel construction has been 
known and practiced for many years, it has been impos- 
sible to braze cast iron satisfactorily. It has seemed that 
the brass spelter could not affix itself to cast iron sur- 
faces, as the greasy effect could not be gotten rid of. The 
process under discussion was invented by a German 
named Pich, who gave the active material, German though 
he be, the Latin name of Ferrofix. This compound, of 
which the chief ingredient is oxide of copper, is used by 
applying it, after mixing with the liquid, to the parts to 
be brazed. Heat is then applied to bring the temperature 
of the entire piece to be brazed, up to about 1800 degrees 
I’. A flux, as for instance, boric acid, is applied and the 
spelter then placed on top of the joint in sufficient quan- 
tity to insure its permeating not only into the joint but 
into the actual metal on both sides, to the depth of about 
1 inch. The effect of the Ferrofix is to burn out the ear 
hon in the iron, so that the spaces formerly occupied by 
the carbon are filled up by the spelter, as can be distinct 
ly seen by the use of a strong glass; the action may take 
place even to a depth of 3 or 4 inches. 

“For ordinary shapes of cast iron, regardless of size, 
the operation is very simple, but difficult pieces, such as 
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wheels or other shapes, where there may be a continuous 
circle or square, must be handled with care. In doing 
work of this character heat is slways applied to the cold 
portion of the wheel after the brazing has been completed, 
so that as the brazing cools down the rest of the wheel is 
heated up and the whole then cools down together. This 
is necessary in order to avoid the possibility of a fresh 
fracture which might develop were the metal near the old 
ene allowed to cool too rapidly. 

“ Often in repairing broken castings it is necessary to 
chip off quite a little of the iron, in order to bring the 
parts together, the internal strains being sufficient when 
released by fracture to throw out the casting from % to 
% inch. 

“It is found on heating up the parts that they will 
assume about the same position, relatively to each other, 
which they occupied when in the sand, the expansion fill- 
ing up the space left by the chipped off metal. As the 
brazed joint has a greater tensile strength than. the orig- 
inal iron, it does not open again when the piece cools 
down, so that there is practically the same strain in the 
brazed piece as in the original casting, the difference, if 
any, being in favor of the brazed piece, because the braz- 
ing does take up a certain small space. 

“ The fear has been repeatedly expressed by American 
machine builders that the brazed piece would not be as 
perfect an article as one which came from the shop with- 
out brazing, and without apparent flaw. In the light of 
experience, however, this fear is groundless as the brazed 
casting has shown itself actually stronger than it was 
originally. It is essential, however, in order to get this 
added strength, that the work of brazing should be prop- 
erly done. The preliminary application of Ferrofix should 
be thorough so that the burning out of the carbon may be 
complete throughout the whole of that part of the metal 
which is heated, otherwise there would be a loss of 
strength rather than a gain. This has been demonstrated 
on test bars by engineering firms and technical schools. 
Where the bar was done hurriedly or with insufficient 
amount of brass spelter, there has been reduction in 
strength of from 5 to 10 per cent. When the brazing has 
been done correctly the strength has been increased by as 
much as 10 per cent. 

“The economy of this process of repairing an iron 
casting cannot be doubted. Inthe case of a piece recently 
repaired for the Westinghouse Machine Company, the 
only other resource was to make a new casting,and break 
up the old bed plate, which weighed a little over 20 tons, 
tor remelting. This involved not only a serious loss on 
the actual casting, but a loss of money also, as the ma- 
chine was under contract for delivery at a certain time 
and the making of a new casting would have delayed de- 
livery for a number of weeks. There seems to be no 
limit as to the size of casting which can be brazed, the 
Krupps, at Essen, having used this process on some of 
the largest pieces which they have turned out. Indeed, 
in Europe it is common practice to cut a complicated 
pattern into several parts, cast these parts separately 
and then braze them together into their final shape. The 
advantage is that the whole piece is likely to be more 
solid than a single piece would have been, even if that 
were perfect, and in the event of a serious flaw in any one 
of the pieces the loss is much less. Besides in making 
large and complicated castings the saving in labor is suf- 
ficient to justify the method. 

“A crack in a casting is brazed in a similar manner to 
a joint, thepreparation for the process differing only in that 
the crack is washed out with a solution of muriatie acid 
before the Ferrofix is squirted into the crack with an oil 
can. If the parts to be brazed have been in service for 
some time, or the joint is badly rusted, the iron is first 
burnt under a bright red heat, and then cleaned off with 
a wire brush. 

“In the case of a flaw which involves the removal of 
the imperfect piece «nd the substitution of a sound one, 
the imperfection if it be small is drilled out; if large it is 
chiseled out and a piece of proper size fitted in position. 
This piece need not be a perfect fit—in fact it is better 
that it should not be a tight fit—as the expansion of the 
metal would tend to throw it out of place. The brazing 
material will make a perfect joint, even though there be 
some distance between the surfaces. 
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“In the case of a gear wheel where a tooth is missing 
a piece of steel or wrought iron is worked to the proper 
shape and pressed into place. If the crack in the metal is 
4 inch or more wide, it is filled in with thin pieces, which 
are first filed bright and covered with Ferrofix. There is 
no measurable change in the length or alignment of a 
piece which has been brazed; to all practical purposes 
the piece is still precisely as though it had not been 
broken. The only work with which there has been any 
difficulty up to the present time has been wheels of large 
diameter and very light construction. In such cases it has 
been found necessary to heat up the entire wheel in order 
to prevent fracture and make a perfect job. 

“ The field of the process appears to be unlimited, and 
it is even entering into competition with the other meth 
ods for brazing brass, steel, copper and the other metals 
which have been considered brazable. The advantage 
with these metals is that the work can be done not only 
much quicker, but much better and with greater certainty 
as there is no doubt about results when even ordinary 
care is exercised. The process does not require a skilled 
mechanic or expert brazer, and is therefore peculiarly ad- 
vantageous for manufacturing plants where as a rule the 
skill necessary for the ordinary brazing operations is not 
available . The cost of Ferrofix is 144 cent per square inch 
of brazed surface, and the time taken on the job varies 
from five minutes to a couple of hours, depending upon 
the size of the piece to be heated.” 

The reading of Mr. Lewis’ paper was followed by an 
actual demonstration of the work, a broken test bar of 
cast iron being securely mended. The bar was afterward 
broken and scarcely any trace of the so-called spelter, 
which is actually brass filings, could be seen. 

J. S. L. Alexander, general manager of the American 
Brazing Company of Philadelphia, Pa., who control the 
American rights on this process, stated that his company 
had recently fixed a casting containing a large blow hole 
at the Cramp Company’s plant in Philadelphia. He 
stated that the hole to be filled was about 4 inches in di- 
cuneter, and described the method as follows: “ The hole 
was first thoroughly cleaned and then given a coat of 
Ferrofix and of the spelter or brass filings. The casting was 
then heated to as high a temperature as practicable with- 
out melting it and a quantity of molten iron was allowed 
to cool to a point as near as possible to the temperature 
of the casting. The molten iron was then poured into the 
hole and the operation proved entirely satisfactory. The 
casting was broken up and the fractures in the vicinity 
of the mend showed no trace whatever of the spelter 
which had been used. proving that it had been entirely 
absorbed by the iron.” Mr. Alexander stated that he be- 
lieved still better results in this direction could be ob- 
tained by mixing a small quantity of the Ferrofix with 
the liquid iron, and that the company are now erecting a 
cupola and equipping a complete experimental plant in 
Philadelphia with a view of carrying these tests as far 
as possible. 

He showed photographs of several very large castings 
which had been mended by use of this process. One of 
these was a large punch and shear which had 40 feet of 
cracks securely brazed. Another was a large planer bed 
which was securely brazed at Cincinnati. He stated that 
castings as large and heavy as 25 or 26 tons have been 
satisfactorily repaired, and that an order had just been 
received from a Pittsburgh concern to repair a large en- 
gine housing weighing about 40 tons. 

eS 


A case recently tried in England concerning the con- 
struction of a steam boiler is of interest. Bad work- 
manship was alleged, the proof offered being the rivets 
which were driven out of defective plates; the said 
rivets being lopsided and badly skewed, showed that the 
holes were not fair when the rivets were driven. The 
defense asserted that this was caused in driving the rivets 
out, and to prove their case riveted two plates together 
and then drilled the rivet holes in them. When these 
rivets were driven out over one-half of them were badly 
skewed in the operation. It is quite possible to bend 
rivets in this way even when the holes are absolutely 
true with each other; a square head set is used by some 
wreckers, which is held on one side of the rivet head, at 
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right angles to its body, and the head knocked off by a 
heavy sledge, but when the body of the rivet is examined 
it is easy to see whether the holes were true before 
riveting. 





The National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 





(By Telegraph.) 

New Or.teEANS, LA., April 14, 19038.—The facilities of 
the New Orleans hotels were taxed to accommodate the 
crowds that poured into the city to attend the eighth 
annual convention of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. Special trains arrived from various direc- 
tions, the largest single delegation coming from Cincin- 
nati, numbering about 150. The special trains began 
to arrive as early as Monday morning, and came at fre- 
quent intervals during the following 24 hours. Among 
the manufacturers present were many whose names are 
widely known, not only in this country, but through- 
out the world. While the general purposes and objects 
of the association were freely discussed, the one theme 
which absorbed the greatest attention was the labor 
question. It was evident from the general tenor of 
the remarks made by the members of the convention 
prior to the opening session that they were prepared 
to take decisive action toward a movement to unite em- 
ployers of every character in organizing effective oppo- 
sition to trades unionism. Frequent denunciation was 
heard of such palliatives as arbitration and concilia- 
tion, as through these methods of handling the labor 
question the trades unions are steadily being strength- 
ened. No antagonism was expressed against working- 
men, but they were regarded as under the influence of 
designing leaders working for their own profit, who 
would have to be dethroned if manufacturing and gen- 
eral business interests are to be preserved from de- 
moralization. Many of the members came to this meet- 
ing solely because they believed that very important 
action would be taken on this question, and the open- 
ing up of the subject was anticipated with keen in- 
terest. 

OPENING ‘SESSION—TUESDAY MORNING. 

The convention was called to order in Tulane Hall 
at 10.50 Tuesday morning by James W. Porch of the 
Lukens Iron & Steel Company, vice-president of the 
association for the State of Louisiana and chairman of 
the local committee. Mr. Porch is an accomplished 
speaker, and made an exceedingly happy address of 
welcome, in the course of which he mentioned the fact 
that under the constitution of the State all manufac- 
turing establishments are exempt from taxation until 
1910. He introduced the Mayor, Paul Capdevielle, who 
charmed his auditors with the grace of his expressions 
and the warmth of his welcome. He was followed by 
the Governor of Louisiana, W. W. Heard, who admi- 
rably sustained the credit of his official position, speak- 
ing enthusiastically of the natural resources of the 
State and of the great future for New Orleans in inter- 
national trade. Mr. Porch read notices from the West- 
ern Union, Postal ‘Telegraph and American Telegraph & 
Telephone companies tendering free use of their facili- 
ties to the members for social purposes. He then intro- 
duced President David M. Parry of Indianapolis, who 
received an ovation from the audience. Mr. Parry 
made an eloquent reply to the words of welcome, in the 
course of which he made pertinent references to the 
growth of the business interests of the South, allud- 
ing with gratification to the manner in which the course 
of trade North and South is increasing. By Mr. Parry's 
request the reading of the president’s annual report was 
dispensed with, for the purpose of saving time, every 
member having received a printed copy in advance. 

Marshall Cushing of New York, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, presented a few points from his report. He 
stated, among other things, that 2025 members are now 
cenrolled, showing a very handsome gain during the 
year. 

Hawilton Carhartt of Detroit, treasurer, reported a 
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zood balance on hand, and added some remarks on the 
important work to be accomplished by the association 
After reading of 
convention adjourned until 2.30. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 
Tuesday afternoon session opened with the appoint- 


ment of committees. The most important of these was 
the Committee on Resolutions, as follows: Richard 


notices of local entertainments the 


Young, New York; J. W. Van Cleave, Missouri; D. A. 
‘Tompkins, North Carolina; A. B. Farquhar, Pennsyl- 


vania; A. H. Bullard, Connecticut; BE. B. Pike, New 
Ilampshire ; M. W. Mix, Indiana; J. A. Jeffrey, Ohio; F. 
C. Nunemacher, Kentucky; C. N. Fay, Ulinois; H. C. 


Atkins, Indiana; C. W. Post, Michigan; R. P. Gettys, 
Tennessee; Charles M. Wilkins, Pennsylvania; P. W. 


Gates, Illinois; E. F. Du Brul, Ohio. 

The chairmen of other committees were as follows: 
Credentials, James F. Taylor, Ohio; Rules and Order, 
George T. Coppins, Massachusetts; Constitution, Wm. 
M. Taylor, Indiana; Nominations of Officers, John Kirby, 
Jr., Ohio. 

An address on “ Organization and Labor” was made 
by C. M. Post of the Postum Cereal Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich., who in temperate and dispassionate lan- 
guage portrayed the abuses perpetrated by labor organi- 
zations, arguing in favor of the organization of manu- 
facturers to overcome such evils. But, he said, they must 
not oppose tyranny with tyranny. They must meet the 
question of wages, especially, with the utmost fairness. 
He laid down a system of economic principles, which 
were in the main well conceived, but conceded a point 
which is of vital importance and in which he will not 
be sustained by his fellow manufacturers—namely, that 
a workman acquires a vested right in his job. He set forth 
a plan for forming an organization of employers and 
employees to secure freedom from the domination of 
unions, believing that such an organization would speedi- 
ly embrace in its membership a much greater number of 
workmen than are now in the unions. Guns, he said, 
will not be required in the day when workmen and their 
employers join hands in the cause of right, justice and 
personal liberty. 

A large number of resolutions were read and re 
ferred to the proper committees. E. F. Du Brul of Cin 
cinnati offered a series of ringing resolutions on the 
labor question, which elicited much applause, indorsing 
the independent movement among workmen, urging the 
formation of a central body to unite all employers in 
defense associations and pledging the members of this 
association to give preference to the goods of any manu- 
facturer against whom a boycott may be declared by a 
labor organization. Other resolutions were by John C. 
Schmidt of Pennsylvania, on convict labor; by John 
Kirby, Jr., of Ohio, answering the attack by the Wall 
Street Journal on President Parry’s annual address; by 
Elliott Durand of Illinois, regarding membership dues; 
by Geo. P. Altenburg of Ohio, favoring the establish- 
ment of better trade relations with Russia; by E. B. 
Pike of New Hampshire, favoring a labor bureau in the 
association, also demanding better service from the rail- 
roads; by C. N. Fay of Illinois, favoring publicity in ap- 
plications for patents, also favoring a revision of the 
tariff, but preserving the principle of protection to 
American wages; by F. B. Kaetsley of Indiana, protest- 
ing against the delay in providing an elastic currency, 
and by John L, Ketcham of Indiana, favoring a change 
from the fixed membership fee to a pro rata, according 
to the number of men employed. A representative of 
business interests of Beaumont, Texas, addressed the 
convention, inviting the members to visit that city be- 
fore returning home. 

The convention adjourned until Wednesday morning. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

Proceedings were opened by the singing of “* Amer- 
ica,” followed by three hearty cheers for Labor Commis- 
sioner Carroll D. Wright, who was present to address 
the convention. James W. Porch made a number of 
announcements relative to entertainment features. Presi- 
dent Parry introduced Colonel Wright, who announced as 
his subject ‘“ Modern Industrial Progress a Social Prob- 
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wis devoted to a 
the Comimnfttee on Resolu 


lem.” The remainder of the session 


consideration of the report of 
tions 


=> 


MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


yn March 24 the converting mill of the New Castle Bessemer 
works of the New Castle, Pa., 
and the bar mill rolled 

which are the best 24-hour 
The report that work had been 
started on another new blast furnace at New Castle, to be known 
as No. 5 stack, is untrue. The matter of building a fifth blast 


Carnegie Steel 
turned out 2133 tons of Bessemer ingots 
1660 tons of finished material, 


records at these works to date. 


Company, al 


furnace at that plant is under consideration, but no definite 
decision in the matter has been reached. 
The new furnace plant of the Pioneer Iron Company of 


Marquette, Mich., is completed and will probably be blown in 
on the 14th or 15th inst. It is expected that this will be one 
of the most modern and complete plants in existence. Austin 
l’arrell is the manager, and the plant was built under the de- 
Roberts & Co. of Philadelphia. 

The Singer Mfg. Company of New York and Elizabethport, 
N. J.. who last fall purchased the furnace and mines of the 
Musconetcong Iron Works, at Stanhope, N. J., have under con- 
sideration the establishment of a steel mill. The matter, how- 


signs and supervision of Frank C 


ever, is in the hands of the second vice-president, who is now 
abroad, and will not be definitely settled until that gentleman's 
return, 


Tidewater Steel Com- 

It is now equipped 
with a billet conveyor and with two four-hole soaking pits. The 
company are now in a position to enter the billet market. At 
an early date another 50-ton open hearth furnace will be ready 
for operation. 


The remodeled blooming mill of the 


pany, at Chester, Pa., has been started. 


The Boston Steel & Iron Company, 
Boston, 


1017 Paddock Building, 
bridge and structural shop at 
Medford, Mass., which wili double the capacity of their plant. 
The building will be of two stories, 50 x 250 feet, and 
will be equipped with four 10-ton electric traveling cranes, bids 
for which they are now No power equipment 
is required. Charles E. Phenix, treasurer, is purchasing agent. 


have plans for a new 
steei, 
ready to receive, 
The Springfield works of the 


Springfield, Ill., will be 
down of several years 


Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
reopened about May 15, after a shut- 
Upward of $250,000 has been spent 
withia the past year in improving and remodeling the old mills. 
Dover. Ohio, has offered the Dover 
of ground at Canal Dover on which 
to build a proposed new plant. Ambrose Beard, formerly with 
the American Sheet Steel Company, and others are identified 
definite plans have not been 
new plant. 


J. E. Reeves of Canal 
Forged Iron Company a plot 


with the new However, 


for the building of the 


projec t 
made 

The Maryland Steel C 
been awarded the 


ympany, Sparrows Point, Md., have 


contract for the steel floating drydock which 
it the United States Naval Station, Cavite, 


is to be 


installed 


| The accepted bid was $1,124,000. 

The Youngstown Mfg. Company, Youngstown, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of bolts, nuts and rivets, iron and steel bars and 
shapes, have just placed in operation a new 10-inch merchant 


mill for the purpose of rolling their own material. 

The Irankrord Company, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
awarded contracts for the erection of additions to their plant. 
They include a melting shop, 60 x 120 feet; hammer shop, 50 
feet square, and a produce house, 24 x 51 feet. Operations are 
to be started at once. The machinery for installation in these 
buildings and for replacement in other parts of the plant is now 
being purchased The contract for a new mill engine has al 
ready 


Steel 


been made. 
General Machinery. 


Henry C. Cock, Ansonia, Conn., 
chinery, dies, punches, 


Machine C¢ 


manufacturer of light ma 
&e., has incorporated as the H. C. Cook 
ympany. 

George H. Bowler & Co. of Cleveland, dealers in second-hand 
machinery, have purchased the entire equipment of machinery 
formerly nsed by the George L. Squire Mfg. Company of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. It is on sale at Buffalo and consists of a number of 
large and small planers, drill presses, bolt cutters, 
shapers, grinders, punches, shears and other machine tools; also 
severa! cranes, air hoists, steam hammers and a large line of 
general shop equipment. 


lathes, 


The Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Company of Bridgeport, 
Conn., have recently completed a 15-foot heavy automatic knife 
grinder for the Sharon Steel Company, Sharon, Pa. 

Moses Beal of Elyria, Ohio, has commenced work on a fac- 
tory in- that place, to be 70 x 80 fect, and it will be equipped 
for the manufacture of a patent core drill invented by Mr. Beal. 

The Huber Printing Press Company of Taunton, Mass., are 
still buying tools for the new shops now being erected. It is 
understood among the machinery dealers that large contracts 
are still to be let. 
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The Stanley Electric Mfg. Company, Pittsfield, Mass., have 
suld the following apparatus to the New York Edison Company, 
supplementing the half million dollar contract reported in this 
column some months ago: 1000-kw. S. K. C. generators and 
seven 1500-kw. Booster sets. The Stanley Company have also 
contracted to furnish three 550-kw. 8S. K. C. synchronous motors 
to the Municipai Gas Company of Albany, N. Y. : 

The American Blower Company of Detroit, Mich., are fur- 
nishing induced draft apparatus for the Thornton Electric Com- 
pany, Hickory, N. C. 

Plans for the new car shops to be erected at Danville, IIl., 
by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad at a cost of $163,000 
have just been completed. The buildings comprise a machine 
shop, 121 x 316 feet; blacksmith shop, 100 x 136 feet; boiler 
shop, 199 x 204 feet, and power house, 89 x 100 feet. W. E. 
Walker is the architect. 

S. Weber & Son, Louisville, Ky., wholesale dealers in scrap 
iron and metal, are in the market for a few alligator shears. 

The lint-Lomax Electric & Mfg. Company, Denver, Col., 
machinists and founders, advise us that they will require con- 
siderable new machinery for the brass and copper rolling mill 
which they are about to install, as none of it has as yet been 
purchased. Just what equipment was destroyed by the recent 
fire in their machine shop is not yet known, but as soon as this 
can be ascertained they will be in the market for machinery to 
replace it. 

The Hempfield Foundry Company, Greensburg, Pa., advise 
us that they are in the market for a machine for boring out 
small car wheels. 

The Gadsden Pipe & Foundry Company, Gadsden, Ala., are 
having plans prepared for a new machine shop, 30 x 80 feet. 

The Plainfield Tool & Equipment Company, recently organ- 
ized at Plainfield, N. J., have secured a buildiag 35 x 85 feet, 
two stories and basement, which they are equipping for general 
machine and tool work, and which will be placed in operation 
May 4. The company have purchased about $8000 worth of 
modern tools and machinery, mostly from the Cregar Agency 
and Charles E. Volrath of Philadelphia. The firm are com- 
posed of J. B. Longhead, R. H. Snider and R. W. Barwood. 


The Duplex Roller Bushing Company, Camden, Maine, man- 
ufacturers of the Wellman duplex roller bushing, have bought 
out the Belfast Machine & Foundry Company, Belfast, and will 
move their business to the latter city. The company will buy 
the property adjoining the foundry and will erect an addition 
40 x 75 feet. They will continue the manufacture of special 
machinery formerly carried on by the Belfast company in con- 
nection with their own lines. F. C. Pitcher is president and 
general manager, and C. E. McIntyre treasurer. 


A 14 inch by 6 foot engine lathe and an elevator are required 
by Kutz & Gift, machinists, Allentown, Pa., for their new ma- 
chine shop. The building will be 20 x 110 feet, two stories. 


The Bosworth-Holding Company of Cleveland, dealers in new 
and second-hand machinery, have taken the agency for the 
Hamilton Machine Tool Company of Hamilton, Ohio. 


The Atlas Engineering Company of Cleveland have been or- 
ganized with $50,000 capital stock by W. O. Drake, F. B. 
Wright, F. W. Treadway and others of Cleveland. The company 
will do a general architectural, electrical and refrigerating en- 
gineering business. The members of the company have patents 
on special conveying machinery and refrigerating machinery 
which they propose to manufacture, and they will also engineer 
street railway and water power projects. It is not the intention 
at present to erect a factory. 


The Atlas Bolt & Screw Company of Cleveland are erecting 
a building on Hamilton street, near Marquette street, a short 
distance from their present plant, where they will produce some 
of their smaller class of work. 


The Ajax Mfg. Company, Cleveland, whose machine shop was 
burned down recently, are rebuilding the shop in a temporary 
manner. It is their intention eventually to erect a large plant 
in which to expand their business, but it is hardly probable that 
this step will be taken at once. Much of their work under way 
was not damaged except by water, and they have recently 
shipped to the St. Louis Car Company a 5-inch and a 4-inch 
forging machine and a No. 7 Bulldozer to the Peckham Mfg. 
Company. 


Tne London Fence Machine Company of Cleveland, Ohio, are 
erecting a factory on Marquette street. They will manufacture 
a new fence machine. 


The Marion Steam Shovel Company of Marion, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of steam shovels, dredges and ballast unloaders, in- 
form us that there is no foundation for the story recently pub- 
lished in local papers to the effect that owing to labor troubles 
they have decided to abandon their Marion plant and locate in 
some other city, ‘They state that they are having no trouble 
with their men and have all the men. they require. The report 
undoubtedly emanated from the fact that they are planning to 
establish a branch in some other city, but the matter has not 
yet been decided upon and will not receive immediate attention. 
‘The company have more business than they can take care of and 
need more shop room. 
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The Hobbs Mfg. Company are to replace the old tools in the 
shops of the Witherby, Rugg & Kichardsun Company at Worces- 
ter, Mass., with new machinery, which will be bought immedi 
ately. Not only will the oid tools be discarded for new, but ad 
ditional tools will be installed, wnich will be necessary in equip 
ping the enlarged shops. The uew building, already started, 
will double the capacity. The business of the Hobbs Mfg. Com- 


pany will be moved to this shop and the manufacture of the box 
machinery of the Hobbs company will be run in direct connec- 
tion with the wood working machinery business of the Witherby, 
Rugg & Richardson Company. ‘The capital stock of the Hobbs 
company has been increased from $40,000 to $160,000, divided 
into $100,000 of common stock and $60,000 of preferred. 

The L. W. Pond Machine & Foundry Company of Worcester, 
Mass., are rushed with orders for heavy planers. One new order 
is from the Birmingham lron Foundry of Derby, Conn., who are 
buying tools for their new shops. ‘This planer will be 84 x 84 
inches with 54-foot table. It wil! be motor driven, requiring 30 
hiorse-power. ‘lhe weight of the machine will be 130,000 pounds. 
Another order is for the Crocker-Wheeler Electric Company otf 
Ampere, N. J., the planer to have a table 96 inches wide and 24 
feet long, to be 72 inches under housings. This will also be an 
electric driven machine. ‘the Aultman Company of Canton, 
Vhio, are buying a machine 96 x 60 inches, with 14-foot table. 
The Landis Tool Company of Waynesboro, Pa., have ordered 
two planers, one 74 x 60 inches, with 24-foot table, the other 36 
inches square and 24-foot table. Other orders bring the busi- 
ness on hand to be finished in the next few months up to more 
than $100,000. ‘The company are adopting the combined cost- 
keeping and bookkeeping system of the Account, Audit & Assur- 
ance Company of New York. 

The Ohio Steam Shovel Company of Toledo, Ohio, have been 
organized with $20,000 capital stock, with J. N. Ricard, presi- 
dent; William 8. Russell, vice-president and general manager, 
and A. B. Laskey, secretary-treasurer. he company will man 
utacture steam shovels, dredges and excavators and will occupy 
the oid Meilink plant. Additional shop room and offices will be 
erected on Cherry street between Summit and Water streets, 
contracts for which have been closed. ‘he company start with 
some important contracts on hand for land dredges for irrigat- 
ing purposes. 

Tie Brightman Mfg. Company, formerly located at Millers- 
burg, Ohio, announce that they have moved their plant and 
ollices to Shelby, where they will occupy the plant formerly 
operated by the American Bicycle Company at the junction of 
the Big Four and Baltimore & Ohio railroads. ‘Che new quarters 
cover 4 acres of ground and are thoroughly equipped for the 
production of shatting, &c. ‘The capital stock of the company 
has recently been increased to $250,000, fully paid up. 

The capital stock of the George Whiting Company, Chicago, 
has been increased from $25,000 to $45,000 to provide additional 
manufacturing facilities and an increased working capital, made 
necessary by the larger volume of business which has been se- 
cured during the past six months. 

The Textile Finishing Machinery Company of Providence, 
R. 1, are to add a story to one of their shops on Harris street, 
to permit of an enlargement to their machine shops. It is un- 
derstood that they will be in the market shortly for new tools. 
This company are the combination of the Granger Foundry «& 
Machine Company and the Thomas Phillips Company of Provi- 
dence, the Rusden Machine Company of Warren, R. I., and the 
Phenix Iron Foundry of Providence. The Textile company own 
the stock of the Phenix company, whose plant and equipment 
have just been sold at auction. The name of the Phenix Iron 
Foundry will be retained by the Textile Finishing Machinery 
Company as one of the constituent parts of the parent corpo- 
ration. 

The Boston Steel & Iron Company, 1017 Paddock Building, 
Boston, Mass., are in the market for four 10-ton electric travel- 
ing cranes. Charles HK. Phenix, treasurer, does the buying 
See “ Iron and Steel.” 

The Pennsylvania LKngineering Works, New Castle, Pa., 
builders of blast furnace and steel plant construction, general 
machine and plate work, and iron and steel cars, have about 
completed the building of a new boiler shop. ‘Two traveling 
cranes have been installed, and the machinery now in the old 
shop, together with some new punches and shears, will be placed 
as soon as practicable. The new blacksmith shop is also com- 
pleted. These improvements will add greatly to the facilities 
for handling materials and the capacity of the works. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore, Md., engineers and machinists, 
contemplate erecting a new machine shop and warehouse, but 
will do nothing in the matter until the impending labor agita 
tion in that city is settled. 

The recently incorporated Watkins Laundry Machine Com- 
pany have taken over the plant and business of the F. M. Wat- 
kins Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. The new company will en- 
large their plant by the erection of additional buildings, and 
will extend the business by increasing their agencies in this 


country and Europe. All the new machinery required has been 
arranged for. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


Bids are asked until May 5 for installing a 3,000,000-gallon 
pumping plant at Atlantic City, N. J. Kenneth Allen is en- 
gineer and superintendent of water works. 
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The Union Motor Company of Portage, Ohio, have incor- 
porated with $15,000 capital stock. Incorporators are Charles 
B. Rush, Howard C. March, Samuel R. Light, Charles M. Cald- 
well, Alex. Schroyer, Mason Putz and Alvin Mardo. They man- 
ufacture gasolene engines from 14% to 7 horse-power, air and 
water cooled, as well as a line of specialties for motor bicycles 
and light automobiles: also small gasoiene engines for farm 
purposes. They are preparing to erect a large building, to be 
used as foundry and machine shop. 

Bids are asked until May 8 for extending the water system 
of Fort D. A. Russell, Wyom. Capt. W. S. Seott is constructing 
quartermaster. 

The Baker Motor Vehicle Company of Cleveland, manu- 
facturers of electric vehicles, are planning to erect a large fac- 
tory to take care of the increased demand for their vehicles. 
The factory building erected last year has proven wholly in- 
adequate to their requirements. It is reported that they have 
secured a site in West Cleveland, adjoining the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway, but the officials of the company 
State this matter has not been definitely settled. They are 
preparing plans for a power plant and are securing estimates 
on a 250 horse-power cross compound engine, to be direct con- 
nected to a 150-kw. alternating current generator. The Corlett 
Engineering Company are the engineers. 

The Springfield Street Railway Company of Springfield, 
Mass., will make extensive improvements and additions to 
their power plant, the proceeds of the sale of $250,000 of the 
new stock just authorized by the Massachusetts Railroad Com- 
missioners being intended for this purpose, as set forth in the 
commission's decree. 

The Water Commissioners of Greene, N. Y., expect soon to 
have plans prepared for water works and an electric light plant. 
Address J. E. Bartoo. 


The Greenfield, Deerfield & Northampton Street Railway 
Company, Greenfield, Mass., are having plans prepared for de- 
veloping the water power at Gardner Falls. C. W. Clapp is 
engineer. 
€ A belt driven pump with a capacity of about 100 gallons 
per minute will be required by the recently organized Shirley 
Village Water District, Shirley, Mass., who will install a $35,000 
water system. No other machinery will be purchased. F. L. 
Fuller, 12 Pearl street, Boston, Mass., is engineer. 

The Desmond-Stephan Mfg. Company, Urbana, Ohio, will es- 
tablish a plant for the manufacture of the Desmond injectors. 


Contracts for the erection of a power house at Painesville, 
Ohio, for the Cleveland, Painesville & Ashtabula Railway Com- 
pany of Cleveland, have been placed with Speaker & Co. of 
Toledo. Contracts have recently been closed for the power 
equipment, which will include 900 horse-power of Sterling 
water tube boilers, two 600 horse-power compound condensing 
engines, to be built by the C. & G. Cooper Mfg. Company, Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, and two 360-kw. alternating current generators, 
together with other necessary electrical equipment, to be fur- 
nished by the General Electric Company. A car barn and re- 
pair shop are also to be erected at Painesville, and equipment 
for the latter will be purchased before long. 

The San Francisco & San Joaquin Coal Company of San 
Francisco, Cal., have decided to install machinery for the 
briquetting of coai dust, the high price of coal in California 
rendering this profitable. The briquetting presses will be driven 
by electric motors arranged to give any desired speed, from 
20 to 550 revolutions per minute, in about 15 steps. Two 40 
horse-power slow speed, 500-volt, direct current motors have 
recently been purchased for this purpose from the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, together with speed controlling 
rheostats designed to vary the speed of the motors within the 
above limits. The controllers will allow the motors to be 
operated continuously at any of the speeds. 


The Lawton Mfg. Company of Wabash, Ind., engine and 
boiler makers, have been incorporated with $50,000 capital, by 
C. H. Lawton, N. H. Bledson and John R. Logan. 

The Ft. Wayne Steam Specialty Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
have been incorporated with $15,000 capital, by E. W. Puckett. 
Wm. Eger and 0. R. Manlove. They will deal in specialties 
and supplies for engines. 

Lambert Bros. of Anderson, Ind., who recently sold their 
plant to the combine, the Pioneer Pole & Shaft Company, will 
go into the manufacture of gas engines and hardware novelties. 
The buildings for the new plant are now being erected, the 
main one of brick, 90 x 300 feet, with two 60-foot wings. 

Foundries, 

The Coshocton Iron Company announce that their new foun- 
dry, pattern and machine shops at East Monongahela, Pa., are 
in operation, and they are now in a better position than ever 
to supply anything in the pipe, ball, bell die or axle box line. 
The office has been moved from Coshocton, Ohio, to Monongahela 
City, Pa. 

The construction of the new plant of the J. L. Mott Iron 
Works of New York at Trenton, N. J., is going rapidly on. The 
company recently took out a permit for another large building. 

The American Ship Windlass Company of Providence, R. I.. 
have begun work on their new foundry. The building will be 
105 x 155 feet and one story high. 


The Springtield Foundry Company, Springfield, Mass., have 
purchased a site between the Boston & Albany and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford railroads, where they contemplate 
the erection of a large foundry building as an addition to their 
plant. 

The Union Mining Company, Mount Savage, Md., will erect 
a new foundry, 41 x 100 feet. Plans for the equipment have 
not yet been completed. 

The Crown Casting Company of Jackson, Ohio, have pur- 
chased the plant and business of the Marietta Mfg. Company of 
Marietta, which they are removing to Jackson. The Marietta 
Mfg. Company manufactured steel ranges and heating stoves, 
while the Crown company make soil pipe and fittings. The lines 
will be manufactured in conjunction under the name of the 
Crown Casting Company. They will also take up the manufac- 
ture of a new heater known as the Southern. Plans are being 
prepared for an additional foundry building, 90 x 200 feet, and 
they will install another cupola, blower, &c. This will be used 
in the production of stoves, ranges and soil pipe fittings, leaving 
the present foundry exclusively on pipe. 

Fire at the Bates Machine Company's works, Joliet, Ill., 
April 4, destroyed the foundry, causing a loss of $50,000. The 
company will rebuild as quickly as possible. 

The Hempfield Foundry Company, Greensburg, Pa., will 
double the capacity of their plant by the erection of a new 
foundry, 40 x 90 feet, and pattern shop, 24 x 40 feet. All a 
equipment except a machine for boring small car wheels, for 
which they are now in the market, has been purchased. 

he Fillmore Avenuc Foundry & Iron Works, Buffalo, | a 
manufacturers of machinery, furnace and building castings, 
have incorporated under the same name. The om@eers of the 
new concern are: Lyman P. Hubbell, president, and Charles T. 


Wallace, secretary and treasurer. 

The Pittsburgh Steel Foundry of Pittsburgh, with works 
at Glassport, Pa., have recently turned out a very intricate 
casting, which consisted of a steel rack weighing 12,000 pounds, 
©8 feet long and 24 inches in diameter. It is said to be a very 
difficult casting to make and was shipped to the Morgan En- 
gineering Company, at Alliance, Ohio. 

John and Thos. Lavelle will invest $15,000 in a brass and 


iron foundry at Anderson, Ind. The main building will be of 


brick, 40 x 100 feet. 
Bridges and Buildings. 


Woodson Lewis & Brother of Greensburg, Ky., advise us 
that they propose to build a bridge across Green River, and 
will receive bids until May 1. Engineering companies who de- 
sire to bid on the work are invited to correspond with the firm. 

The main office of the C. P. Hoffman Construction Company, 
recently incorporated, is located at Bangor, Pa. The directors 
are Charles P. Hoffman, Charles N. Miller and Jno. N. Hoffman 
Jno. A. Miller, William H. Bennett 
Cc. P. Hoffman is presi- 
vice-president, and 


of Bangor; Conrad Miller, 
and J. J. Heintzelman of Nazareth, Pa. 
dent and general manager; John A. Miller, 
John N. Hoffman, secretary and treasurer. 

The Wabash Bridge & Iron Works, Wabash, Ind., state that 
they are exceedingly busy and cannot take care of all orders, 
though the plant is running night and day. Orders for a num- 
ber of bridges for the Wabash Railroad and $100,000 of work 
from various other sources had to be turned down. 

The Indiana Bridge Company of Marion, Ind., contemplated 
extensive improvements this spring and summer, but the plant 
has been overcrowded with work, and the improvements have 
They will be prin- 


é vw be postponed till later in the year. 
ceo the structural 


cipally in the direction of giving more room for 


partment. 
iit Fires. 


The shops of the Maine Central Railroad, at Portland, Maine, 
were destroyed by fire April 10. The big machine shop was & 


total loss. 
. Hardware. 


The Luther Bros. Company, North Milwaukee, Wis., say that 
their business has largely expanded, the increase in March being 
practically 50 per cent. over the preceding two months and 
about the same increase over March a year ago. From the pres- 
t outlook they believe their business will increase fully 100 
Their foreign inquiries are also more 
resulted in more direct 


en 
per cent. over a year ago. 
numerous than ever before, and have 
business than previously secured. 

The Barberton Lock Stay Fence Company, Barberton, Ohio, 
Johnson and others of that place. 


» been organized by E. 8. 
ane : They will establish a 


Capital stock of the company is $40,000. 3 
factory for the manufacture of a new patent fence. 

The Berger Iron & Wire Works Company of Akron, Ohio, 
have changed their name to the Berger Iron Company. 

The Foyer Pressed Steel Company have submitted a proposi- 
tion to citizens of Bryan, Ohio, to locate their pliant there. 
They ask the donation of a site and the purchase of $10,000 out 
of a total of $25,000 capital stock in the company, and they pro- 
pose to erect a factory 100 x 100 feet, employing from 30 to 60 
men in the manufacture of pressed steel toys. 

The Crawfordsville Wire & Nail Company, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., have placed a contract for the erection of a building 50 x 
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200 feet, which will be utilized as a galvanizing shop. The 
equipment for the shop has also been purchased. Employment 
will be given to 25 additional men when the improvements are 
completed. The company report that during the month of 
March they contracted the largest volume of business in their 
history. 

The Walden Knife Company, Walden, N. Y., contemplate 
building an addition of about 50 feet, three stories and base- 
ment, which will accommodate possibly 50 more men. Certain 
seasons of the year they are somewhat pushed with work, and 
they deemed it advisable to put up this little addition. They 
will also make some other improvements in the way of carrying 
up two stories higher two other buildings, which will make their 
factory buildings all the same hight. When the improvements 
contemplated are completed the company will have one of the 
largest and best equipped factories in their line in this country. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Halladay Journal Box Company have been organized at 
Marion, Ind., with a capital stock of $10,000, to manufacture 
and sell malleable iron journal boxes for railroad use. The 
stockholders are Lewis P. and James C. Halladay, John C, Has- 
well and Arthur Druley. 


The American Attachment Company is the name of a new 
corporation organized under the Jaws of Maine, with an au- 
thorized capital stock of $1,000,000. The company have se- 
cured the entire rights for the United States of George John 
Stevens of London, England, in an attachment for ‘sewing ma- 
chines, for which it is claimed that it will do work when at- 
tached to the ordinary sewing machine, which otherwise must 
be done by hand or else by special machine not adapted to the 
ordinary work of the sewing machine. The officers of the new 
company are: President, Col. Arthur W. Pope of Boston; vice- 
president, Rufus B. Fowler of Worcester, Mass.; treasurer, 
Thomas H. Blair of Northboro, Mass.; directors, these officers 
and John L. Coffin of Northboro, Mass. The work of making 
the necessary dies has begun in the factory formerly occupied 
by the American Camera Company, at Northboro, and this 
may be made the manufacturing headquarters of the business, 
although that is not yet decided. It is certain, however, that 
either Northboro or Worcester, Mass., will get the factory. 
Colonel Pope, the president, is known everywhere in the cycle 
world; Mr. Fowler is a well-known patent lawyer, and Mr. Blair 
was for a long time head of a large camera business, until he 
sold out to the Eastman Kodak Company. The company ex- 
pect to put their attachment on the market by July. 


The Empire International Car Coupler Company have been 
organized, with an authorized capital stock of $500,000, and 
have opened an office in the St. James Building, New York. 
It is the plan of the company to establish a plant somewhere 
in the iron and coal regions, probably in or near Pittsburgh, 
for the manufacture of a patent car coupler. The officers of 
the company are: President, R. M. Cratur of New York; vice- 
president, A. M. Powell of Worcester, Mass.; treasurer, John 
J. Tandy of New York; directors, these officers and L. A. Drew 
of Burlington, Vt.; J. B. Genin of St. Albans, Vt.: J. R. Genin 
of Montreal, Canada; E. P. Lachapelle of Montreal; Charles E. 
Soule of St. Albans, of the Grand Trunk Railroad; John J. 
Tandy of the Empire Iron Works, New York, and A. R. Kennedy, 
H. West, J. B. Haney and A. G. Hill, all of New York. Execu- 
tive Committee: chairman, A. M. Powell, L. A. Drew, J. B. 
Genin, John J. Tandy and R. M. Cratur. 


The Bryant Electric Company of Bridgeport, Conn., are to 
build an extension to their present building, to provide for the 
increase of various departments of the plant. It is given out 
that no new machinery will be required for the present. 


The buildings of the United States Reduction & Refining 
Company's plant, at Canyon City, Col., which were recently de 
stroyed by fire, are being replaced by steel structures, which 
will be in operation the latter part of June. The loss was main- 
ly on buildings, there being but very little machinery damaged. 


The Niles Car & Mfg. Company of Niles, Ohio, are com- 
mencing the erection of a new combination blacksmith and ma- 
chine shop, to be 60 x 120 feet. The present blacksmith shop 
will be used for storage. The company commenced operations 
a few months ago and are working up a very extensive business 
in the production of cars of all kinds. 


The Ostby & Barton Company of Providence, R. I., said to 
be the largest manufacturers of jewelry rings in the world, are 
to double their factory by the erection of a new building six 
stories high and about 50 x 100 feet on the ground. ‘They will 
install a large amount of new machinery. 


The India Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, whose plant was 
destroyed by fire recently, have commenced work of rebuilding 
their machine shop. It has not been decided whether or not 
the entire plant will be rebuilt. The company are one of the 
constituent companies of the Rubber Goods Mfg. Company. 


Cleveland parties have placed an order with the Jenks Ship- 
building Company of Port Huron, Mich., for a large freight 
steamer, to be a duplicate of the steamer “ W. H. Mack.” now 
building at the Cleveland yards of the American Shipbuilding 
Company. She will be 374 feet over all, 354 feet keel, 48 feet 
beam and 28 feet deep, and will have 


a carrying capacity of 
5000 tons of ore. 
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F. S. Barnum & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, are architects for a large 
oftice building to be erected on the Public Square. Contracts 
for the structural work have been placed with the Columbia 
Bridge Company, for fire proofing with the Keystone Fire- 
proofing Company of Pittsburgh, and for heating with the Cleve- 
land Steam Fitting & Supply Company. The Webster heating 
system will be installed. 

W. O. Tolcott of Providence, R. I., manufacturer of belt 
hooks of all descriptions, reports that the demand is large for 
his heavy clinching hook, for use on rubber and woven belting, 
the device having proved adequate to the purpose. Mr. Tolecott 
has learned something of the condition of the malleable iron 
foundry business, for no less than six of the New England foun- 
dries have been compelled to decline to take on new patterns 
of hooks, so rushed are they with orders. He reports conditions 
exceedingly good everywhere, the nature of his vusiness making 
it a pretty good barometer of manufacturing trade. 

The Blume Mfg. Company, who make an automatic check 
row corn planter, have succeeded to the buildings of the Just 
Mfg. Company, Ridgeville, Ind., chair manufacturers. 

———— 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 





Although a short week, through the closing of the Stock 
Exchange for the Easter holidays, it has been an eventful 
one, since it brought the decision in the Northern Securities 
case, which led to a sharp decline in values on Monday. 
Practically all of the industrials were affected, Colorado 
Fuel declining to 55%, Railway Spring to 380, Republic com- 
mon to 17% and preferred 75%, Tennessee to 61, United 
States common to 33% and preferred to 83, while the new 5 
bonds made a new record at 8314. On Tuesday, however, 
there was a general rally. 

Brown-Ketcham Iron Works of Indianapolis recet- 
ly sold $200,000 of 6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock 
at 106, or $53 per $50 share. The company report to the 
Financial Chronicle: Common stock, $200,000; preferred 
stock, $350,000; surplus, $800,000; undivided profits, $45.- 
067.20. The preferred stock (interest payable quarterly. 
February 1, May 1, August 1 and November 1) is redeem 
able at par Feb. 1, 1942, with option to redeem after Fe!) 
ruary 1, 1913, at 115.50, or $57.75 per share and interest: 
after February 1, 1923, at 112.50, or $56.25 per share and in 
terest; after February 1, 1933, at 107.50, or $53.75 per 
share and interest. The average annual net profits for the 
last four years are given as $129,181. The plant at Haugh- 
ville, now a part of Indianapolis, has been in operation 22 
years, and the plant at Huff’s Station, near Greensburg, Pa.. 
was completed late last year. Wm. H. Brown is president, 
John L. Ketcham, secretary-treasurer. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company.—The re- 
port for the quarter ended March 31 is as follows: 


1908. 1902. Changes. 

Net earnings..............$947,108 $585,896 Inc. $361,212 
CEE TOUR 6s. eee ewe eae - .Wkacee Inc. 6,032 
WOE: GSK est gonch aes $958,140 $585,896 Ine. $367,244 
Interest on bonds and divi- ' » Fa 
Ear re $185,140 $198,307 Dee. $13,167 
CORSE  CRONINE ic hs cica acces” 6930's 3,602 Dee. 3,602 
Taxes and administration ex- 5 ui ahs 
BORGES « asinen his ew rane 14,362 15627 Dec. 1,265 


Total charges..........$199,502 $217,536 Dee. $18,034 








Baiance ..............$7538,638 $368,360 Inc. $385,278 
Depreciation fund.......... 114,243 118,333 Dec. 4,090 
daa cls. end $639,395 $250,027 Inc. $389,368 
Preferred dividends......... 4,966 a oe a eee 
DE i408 ces ceneeee $634,429 $245,061 Inc. $389,368 


Dividends.—Henry RR. Worthington, Incorporated, 
have declared a regular semiannual dividend of 314 per cent. 
on the preferred stock, payable May 1. Books close April 
20 and reopen May 2. 

United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable June 1. 

International Steam Pump Company have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 114 per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable May 1. Books close April 20 and reopen 
May 2. 

Pennsylvania Steel Company have declared a dividend of 
3% per cent. on the preferred stock, payable May 1. Books 
close April 15 and reopen April 22. 

Phenix Iron Company of Philadelphia have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock and a dividend of 2 per cent. on the common stock for 
the past six months, both payable April 30. 


rr 


A. J. Strong has resigned his position as head of the 
tool designing department in the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, to accept a position as travel- 
ing salesman with the Patterson Tool & Supply Company 
of that city. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 





Surface indications are adverse in the Foundry Lron 
markets of the country, and there is a weaker feeling. 
Sales are largely confined to spot lots and to early de- 
livery, only little being done for the second half. It 
inust be noted, however, that the volume of these trans- 
The 


the consumption continues 


actions is large, considering the circumstances. 


cardinal fact remains that 
on a very large seale, and that our increasing produc- 
tion will be compensated for to a considerable extent 
by the cutting off of imports. 

Our prices for domestic Iron now have reached a 
figure where it is unprofitable to import foreign Iron for 
distribution in small lots, or to ship larger blocks any 
distance into the interior. It is likely, too, that Ameri- 
can furnacemen will in the future meet foreign prices, 
Whatever they may be, on large transactions in coast 
markets. How far European makers will go to retain 
their temporary outlet here remains to be seen. 

In the Central West the situation is somewhat pecu- 
liar. Practically the whole foundry industry covered for 
the first half of this year late in 1902, and relatively few 
of the founders have taken care of their requirements 
for the second half, the belief having been almost uni- 
versal that better terms could be made by waiting. This 
course the events have justified. It is only the question 
now at what range of values the large consumers will 
take hold. The fact that leading Southern makers have 
openly established a price of $1 per ton lower for Eastern 
business than for sales to consumers West of Pittsburgh, 
while not an unprecedented course, does not impress con- 
sumers favorably. They argue that they are entitled to 
as low a price as is made in other sections of the country, 
and will probably wait until they are satisfied that they 
are not being discriminated against. 

The Steel situation is peculiar in that it almost looks 
as though our producing capacity, enormous though it 
be, is inadequate. It is understood that the pressure 
upon the Steel works of the leading interest is 
that some of 


such 
the plants are facing the alternative of 
switching off from Steel Rail manufacture to the roll- 
ing of Billets. The pressure for deliveries of Finished 
Material, as the spring trade opens and as outdoor con- 
struction work becomes general, naturally puts excep- 
tional pressure upon all the plants, and this condition 
may only last for the next few months, but it is an 
eloquent proof of the current consumption. 

Although a little more Billet producing capacity is in 
sight from Eastern Steel works, the opportunities for 
importing foreign Steel continue and some round sales 
have been made of Slabs, Billets and Sheet Bars. 

The Structural trade is somewhat hampered by labor 
troubles, but a very large tonnage is in sight. Thus a 
leading firm of Chicago architects are completing plans 
for buildings which will require from 45,000 to 50,000 
tons of material, these including two Wanamaker build- 
ings in New York and Philadelphia. There are some 
large bridges coming out, including one over the Potomac 
and another near Boston, while 
quiries for 15,000 tons of Bridge work. 


The Bar trade is rather quiet. 


Chicago reports in- 
The Western makers 
of Steel Bars have reaffirmed prices, as have also the 
manufacturers of Shafting. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Mar.15, Apr.8, Mar.18, Apr. 16, 


PIG IRON: 1903 1903. 1903. 1902. 


Foundry Pig. No. 2, Standard, 


Pj ee eee eee $27.00 $21.00 $22.25 $19.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

CNOA erie Ke teedaws , 20.20 20.25 21.25 17.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 22.00 22.50 23.00 18.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh..... 21.50 21.85 21.85 19.25 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh... 20.25 20.50 21.00 18.75 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 25.00 25.50 26.50 21.50 

BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 

Steel Billets, Pittsburgh... 30.00 31.00 31.00 
Steel Billets, Philade!phia . 28.50 28.50 28.50 32.50 
Steel Billets, Chicago..... ; a 31.50 31.00 


Wire Rods, Pittsburgh. . 37.00 37.00 37.00 36.50 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago. 

O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia 

O. Iron Rails, Chicago. . 

O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia 

O. Car Wheels, Chicago 

O. Car Wheels. Philadelphia 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago 


18.50 18.50 18.25 17.50 
21.50 21.50 21.25 22.00 
24.50 24.50 24.00 24.00 
25.00 25.00 24.50 25.00 
"24.00 24.00 24.00 19.00 

,.00 24.50 24.50 17.75 
21.50 21.50 21.00 ae 
18.25 18.25 18.25 16.50 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.921 1.931% 1.95 1.92 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago 1.S5 1.85 1.86% 1.90 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh 1.85 L.S85 1.89% 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.80 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater. . 1.85 1.85 1.95 1.85 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
seams, Tidewater... ; 1.73! LTS 1.75 1.95 
Beams, Pittsburgh. . ; 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater... . 1.73% 1.75 1.75 1.85 
Angles, Pittsburgh.... : 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.00 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh 2.05 2.05 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh 2.65 2.65 2.65 3.00 
tarb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburg! 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 
Cut Nalle, Mill....... 2.15 2.15 2.10 1.95 
METALS: 
Copper, New York 15.00 14.75 14.75 12.12 
Spelter, St. Louis Foxes 5.40 5.40 5.25 4.17% 
Lead, New York......... 4.05 4.65 4.65 4.10 
Lead, St. Louis...... 5s $5714 4.57%, 4.55 4.00 
Ti OW SOPs 6 ccc ctcnws ».65 29.25 29.80 28.00 
Antimony, Hallett, New York 7.00 7.00 6.75 8.00 
Nickel, New 2 ee oe ; 10.00 40.00 40.00 50.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 
100 pounds, New York...... 3.09 3.99 3.99 4.19 
ne — 


Chicago. 


FisHerR Buritpine, April 15, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

The most prominent feature of the week has been the 
indisposition to trade in either Iron or Steel, but there is 
reason to believe that the recent dullness is temporary only 
and will be succeeded by the long expected buying move- 
ment, which will be especially apparent in Pig Iron and 
Structural Steel. At the moment, however, the market for 
Pig Iron is weak and feverish and the little trading that has 
been accomplished has been on a little lower basis, No. 2 
Southern Foundry Iron selling at $17, Birmingham, with 
rumors of this price having been shaded. Charcoal and 
Bessemer Iron also have sympathized with Foundry grades, 
but not to the extent of a week ago. Southern Car Wheel 
Iron has been especially scarce and strong. Bars, both Iron 
and Steel, have been very quiet. Official prices for the latter 
have been reaffirmed and trading in Iron has been mainly on 
the basis of 1.85c., although shaded in some instances. At 
the close there is an inquiry from a Car Wheel manufacturer 
for 2000 tons, this being the balance of the requirements 
of manufacturers who took the contract for 2200 cars from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad three weeks since. While the 
actual transactions in Structural Steel have been light, some 
very large contracts are pending both for railroads and 
buildings throughout the country. Plans for the Wanamaker 
buildings, one in New York and one in Philadelphia, as wel! 
as office structures in Cincinnati and Chicago and a club 
building at San Francisco, are being drawn in this city, and 
itis expected that contracts for Steel covering them will be 
placed within the next three weeks. The aggregate tonnage 


for these buildings is estimated at between 45,000 and 
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50,000 tons. For bridges and other railway work contracts 
for 15,000 tons are pending. The labor situation seems to 
be improving, but while a full settlement is expected between 
now and May 1 there is a disposition not to sign contracts 
which may be affected after commitment. Ten thousand 
tons of foreign Slabs and Sheet Bars are reported sold on 
the Eastern seaboard, duty paid. There has continued to be 
a fair inquiry for Rails, but the deliveries demanded by 
buyers are checking business to some extent. 

Pig Iron.—The market for Pig Iron is still very much 
unsettled and prices are ragged, especially for Foundry 
grades. The tendency, however, is toward a lower level, 
sales of 300 and 400 ton lots of No. 2 Southern Foundry 
having been made on the basis of $17, Birmingham, and 
there are well founded rumors of larger transactions on the 
basis of $16.50, Birmingham, the latter for delivery during 
the second half of the year and the former for quick ship- 
ment. Large buyers are still disposed to hold off from 
placing contracts of any moment, but at the close there are 
two large buyers seeking the placing of contracts to a 
moderate amount. Car works and Pipe manufacturers are 
making some inquiries, but mainly for the lower grades, No. 
3 and 4 Foundry and Gray Forge Iron. Inquiries for 3000 
tons of Nos. 2 and 3 Foundry for the second half of the 
year and 3000 tons of Nos. 3 and 4 and Gray Forge Iron for 
May and June shipment. It is expected to bring out the 
attitude of sellers more clearly and may be followed by 
an adjustment of prices. It is reported that stocks in fur- 
nace yards at the South have increased materially since the 
first of the month, but most of this Iron is of Soft and 
Silvery grades, while the little demand is for strong Iron. 
There has been some little inquiry for Malleable Iron, with 
sales of 400 tons of Malleable Bessemer at $22, delivered 
at Milwaukee, and rumors of 500 tons at $21.50, Chicago. 
This latter sale, however, cannot be substantiated. Nothern 
furnaces offer to sell at the former price either for quick 
shipment or for the balance of the year. Valley furnaces, 
however, are asking $20.50, at the furnace, for Bessemer 
for quick shipment, and $20 for the last half, freight rates 
to Chicago being $2.30. There has been a further demand 
for Charcoal brands, with sales of single car lots of Lake 
Superior at prices ranging from $25 to $26, Chicago, accord- 
ing to grade, several cars of No. 1 selling at $25.75. South- 
ern Car Wheel Iron is scarce and is relatively strong, 1000 
tons having sold on the basis of $29.35, Chicago, for long 
delivery. Local Iron is entirely nominal, but single cars 
of Southern Foundry grades sold during the week on the 
basis of $17.50, Birmingham. The following are the prices 
current, f.o.b. cars, Chicago: 





Lake Superior Charcoal............. $25.00 to $26.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1.......... 22.50 to 23.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2.......... 22.00 to 22.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3.......... 21.50 to 22.00 
ee BS ree ...- 28.00 to 23.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1........ 25.80 to 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 23.35 to 
Ee ee ee errr 21.85 to 
SOCTROTM LORE, NG. Bosc civnessecuns 21.35 to 
ee SS ee ee 20.35 to 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Bolt. ......s0% 21.85 to 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft.......... 21.35 to 
oe eer reer 19.85 to 
BOoatmere GEA POrgse. ... .ccccccccces 19.35 to 8 
a PP eee 19.35 to 19.85 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

SR cis och: Kae tes amen seek Oo e > 25.85 to 27.85 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 28.35 to 29.35 
SK: DONOR, «460005460 a wad 60 21.75 to 22.30 
Pe SOORENDOR .. 6.5.5/5'4 604+ 0 bgew res 22.00 to 22.30 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 8 per cent. Silicon...........- 31.30 to 32.30 


Bars.—A very quiet market has been experienced for 
both Bar Iron and Soft Steel Bars during the week under 
review. The demand for Bar Iron from car builders and 
railroads has fallen off materially, the largest individual sales 
being of 500 tons, of which three lots have been sold on the 
basis of 1.85c., Chicago, and smaller sales have also been 
made on this basis, with some transactions as high as 1.90c. 
It is worthy of note, however, that one or two independent 
mills lacking specifications state that they are willing to ac- 
cept 1.80c. for a fair sized order of desirable sizes, and that 
one lot of 300 tons has been sold at this price. As a rule, 
however, it is difficult to shade 1.85c. The manufacturers 
of Soft Steel Bars, who met in Pittsburgh last week, re- 
affirmed the old basis of prices. The demand has been un- 
usually light, there being nothing to stimulate purchases at 
this time. The few contracts that have been made are for 
early shipment, very few buyers for the season’s require- 
ments being in the market. The following are the prices 
current, f.o.b. Chicago, mill shipment: Bar Iron, 1.85c. to 
1.90¢e.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.76%4c. to 1.86%4c.; Hoops, 2.16M%4c. 
to 2.2614c.; Angles, under 3 inches, 1.86%4c. to 1.9114c., base. 
There has continued to be a fair demand in a jobbing way, 
and the market has remained steady without change in prices, 
which are as follows: Bar Iron, 2.15c.; Soft Steel Bars, 2c. 
to 2.25c.; Angles, 2.25c., and Hoops, 2.40c., base, from store. 

Structural Material.—The market has been unusually 
quiet, there being an absence of large transactions; even the 
smaller trades have been without significance and of small 
tonnage, aggregating scarcely 2000 tons for the week. One 
lot of 600 tons for a local building has been sold from stock, 
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the holdings of local companies having been increased ma- 
terially recently. As a rule, there is a disposition to await 
the settlement of labor difficulties before commitments, but 
considerable preliminary work is being done while awaiting 
the outcome of the labor controversy. The most important 
business pending is that for Bridge Material, aggregating 
about 15,000 tons. The following are the prices current at 
Chicago for mill shipment: Beams, Channels and Zees, 15 
inches and under, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; 18 inches and over, 1.85c. 
to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.90c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90c. ; 
Universal Plates, 2c. to 2.25c. There has been a fair move 
ment from local stocks, and the market has remained steady 
at the following price: Beams and Channels, 2%4c. to 2%c. ; 
Angles, 2.25c. to 2.50¢.; Tees, 2.30c. to 2.55¢., at local yards. 

Plates.—Business during the week has been confined to 
small amounts, the largest transaction noted being for about 
500 tons, without taking account of 1000 tons for a con- 
stituent company of the United States Corporation, which 
does not appear in the regular sales list. The mills being 
sold into November, contracts for earlier shipments must 
be made by modifying agreements with previous purchasers, 
which is possible in some instances. The market remains 
strong in tone and prices unchanged, as follows, f.o.b. cars, 
Chicago, mill shipment: Tank Steel, 14-inch and heavier, 
1.75c. to 2c.; Flange, 1.85c. to 2.10c.; Marine, 1.95c. to 2.10c. 
The demand from local stocks has continued fair, and the 
market has remained strong at the following prices: Tank 
Steel, 44-inch and heavier, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; Tank Steel, 3-16 
inch, 2.25¢c. to 2.30c.; No. 8, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; Flange Steel, 
2.40c. to 2.50c., all f.0.b. warehouse, Chicago. 

Sheets.—There has been a fair movement on old con- 
tracts, but less buying of either Black or Galvanized; but 
the market remains steady in tone, and prices are unchanged, 
as follows, for Black Sheets, carload lots, f.o.b. Chicago, mill 
shipment: No. 10, 2.12M%c. to 2.16%ec.; No. 12, 2.22lc. to 
2.26l4c.; No. 14, 2.32%4c. to 2.38614c.; No. 16, 2.42l4c. to 
2.46l4c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.56'4c. to 2.601%4c.; Nos. 22 and 
24, 2.6614c. to 2.70Vc.; No. 26, 2.76l4c. to 2.80%c.; No. 27, 
2.864oc. to 2.90%e.; No. 28, 2.9614c. to 3.00%c. Small lots 
from store sell at 15c. to 20c. above mill prices. Galvanized 
Sheets have been steady with a moderate movement, sales 
being made mainly at 75 and 5, Chicago, for mill shipment, 
although concessions are still made in special instances. 
Sales from store have been made on the basis of 75 and 2% 
to 75 discount. 

Cast Pipe.—Business during the week has been confined 
largely to small contracts, the aggregate tonnage being 
light. The largest sale reported is about 1000 tons of Culvert 
Pipe, on the basis of quotations. There are several impor- 
tant contracts for sizes ranging from 16 to 1614 pending, 
however, aggregating between 10,000 and 15,000 tons. While 
the market is easier in tone and the tendency downward in 
sympathy with Pig Iron, the market is yet without essential 
change, manufacturers selling at the following prices, f.o.). 
on cars, Chicago: 4-inch, $34; 6-inch, $33; 8-inch, and 
larger, $32 for Water and $1 per ton higher for Gas Pipe. 

Billets.—Local interests report the sale of 10,000 tons 
of foreign Slabs and Sheet Bars at $32, delivered Philadel- 
phia, duty paid, but this Steel will remain in the East. The 
local market remains dull and prices are entirely nominal. 
It is reported that no Germans are available for shipment 
to this country before September, but quotations are made 
on the basis of $28.50, delivered at Philadelphia, and 
nominally $31.50 to $32, delivered Chicago. There are no 
domestic Bessemer Billets available, and Open Hearth Forg- 
ing Billets are sold only in a jobbing way at $23 to $38, 
according to analysis, buyer and time of delivery. 

Merchant Pipe.—Manufacturers continue to report a 
good demand from jobbers, while specifications and shipments 
on old contracts are on a liberal scale. The tone of the 
market is firm with no tendency toward fluctuation in prices. 
The jobbing trade has continued active. The following is 
the official schedule of discounts for carload iots, Chicago, 
base, random lengths, mill shipments: 


Guaranteed Wrought 
Steel Pipe. Iron. 
Black. Galvd.* Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


miei 66.35 56.35 63.35 53.35 
so 168.35 58.35 65.85 55.35 
% to 6 inches............. 73.35 63.35 70:35 60.35 
7 to 12 inches............ 67.35 57.35 64.35 654.35 


Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 

Boiler Tubes.—Manufacturers have experienced a very 
satisfactory trade during the week, some liberal orders being 
placed by distributers, who are increasing stocks as well as 
making liberal shipments on current orders. The following 
is the schedule of discounts for carload lots, mill shipment, 
Chicago: 





Steel. Iron. 
oe ea ee ere cee Te a 43.35 38.35 
AM, tO Be MRGHES, .. cececes cd eliee ss oom 35.85 
Be Oe CG cn 6600859608 COON KORE 60.85 45.85 
SG BRCNGS. OE TORI iis 6.0 ins vccdsvcnnes 55.85 35.85 


Less than carloads, 12'\4 per cent. advance. 
There is a good order demand for early shipment, although 


‘individual trades are not large and the market remains as 


previously quoted. The following are the discounts pre- 
vailing for shipment from local stocks: 
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Steel. Iron 
me eet eet I. cv An Rae ws deve re aes 40 35 
ee See eee ee ee ee 50 32% 
et Oe SS Ce bios we eW ad wed wees 57% 42%, 
en PR ons wanes aces bees 50 - 


Merchant Steel.—There has been an improved demand 
for Agricultural Steel, one large contract for special- 


ties having been placed for 1903-1904 season ship- 
ment. There has also been a little better demand for 


Machinery, Tire and Spring Steel for earlier shipment. 
tone of the market is firm. The following are the prices 
current at Chicago for mill shipment: Smooth Finished 
Machinery Steel, 2.0144c. to 2.1114c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 
1.9614c. to 2.1114c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.6614c. to 
2.764oc.; Toe Calk, 2.31%4e. to 2.461%4c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.86%4c. 
to 1.96%4c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.41%c. to 2.61%4c. Ordinary 
grades of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted at Glic. to Se. for 
mill shipment; Specials, 12c. upward. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—Sales during the week 


The 
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Philadeiphia. 


Forrest Buiipine, April 14, 1903. 

There is very little change to report in the Iron and Steel 
market. In a comparative sense business is dull and prices 
are easy, but not quotably'lower than they were a week ago. 
Recent events have not been of a character to induce much 
buying, but it can hardly be said that the market has gone 
off very much. “ One swallow does not make a summer,” 
neither does two or three weeks of dullness indicate that the 
period of active business is ended or that it will be in the 
immediate future. The market may not be any stronger 
than it was a week ago, but sellers appear to be less dis- 
posed to expect a bad break, although it is quite possible 
that rock bottom prices may not have been reached yet. The 
output of Pig Lron is the largest on record, and as consider- 
able quantities of Pig Iron are afloat for American ports, it 
is evident that whether increased quantities are wanted or 


yu nme 


aggregate between 6000 and 7000 tons, and at the close one 
lot of 5000 tons and two lots of 3000 tons each are pending. 
As the roads seeking to place contracts for these latter 
amounts wish deliveries during the summer and none of the 
mills, even the Eastern works, are able to accept de- 
liveries this side of November, it seems that buyers must 
accept Relaying Rails or modify their requirements. There 


not, more Iron will certainly be available. So far accumula- 
tions are very trifling, and a great many furnaces are sold 
close up to July, so that for the second quarter there is no 
pressure from an) For the last half of the vear, 
however, buyers can make excellent terms, but there is lit- 
tle evidence of any disposition to take hold aggressively, and 
it is the general impression that lower rather than higher 


toe 


source, 


a 


is some talk of foreign Rails, but it results in nothing tangi- 
ble. The demand continues to come from both steam and 
electric railways. Official prices remain unchanged at $28 
for Standard and $27 for second quality, mill shipment. 
Light Rails are selling readily at $35 to $40, according to 
weight. Track Supplies are in good demand and the market re- 
mains firm without change in prices, which are as follows, at 
Chicago, for mill shipment: Splice or Angle Bars, 2c. to 
2.25¢c.; Spikes, 2.10c. to 2.25c.; Track Bolts, 3% to 3% 
inches and larger, with Square Nuts, 2.85c. to 3c.; with 
Hexagon Nuts, 3c. to 3.25¢. From store 10c. to 15c. over 
mill prices are asked and obtained. 

Old Material.—There has been a more amply supply 
of Cast Scrap and the market has developed a little easier 
tone as far as this grade is concerned, both Cast Borings 
and Heavy Cast Scrap being about 50c. per ton lower. The 
offerings of Railroad Wrought and Agricultural Malleable, as 
well as the lower grades purchased by rolling mills, are well 
sustained under moderate offerings and a fair demand. Car 
Wheels and Old Steel Rails are scarce and firm at full prices. 
Relaying Rails are wanted to a moderate extent and are held 
at about $32. The following are the prices current per gross 
ton, Chicago: 





Cl SEO ha a ede the cede wed on $24.50 to $24.75 
Old Sreel Rails, mixed lengths........ 18.50 to 19.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths... ocee 22.0080 32.25 
Heavy Relaying Rails...... --.-. 31.50to 32.00 
Pe Ge SEs een es ROREW > wae Wie’ 24.00 to 24.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........ 18.25 to 18.50 
DE ORG A wis ck ie oe cab ce baeen ... 16.00 to 16.50 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
a ey ee 22.00 
Iron Car Axles..... ea 25.00 
ge | ae ; Pain 24,00 
No. 1 BRatiroad Wrought... .....ss0+. 21.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............ 18.75 
DRE Fe tance Veades Os tee eM aslew eee 20.00 to 21.00 
POs 3 ORTOP POPGB 6 icc ci cccesise dics 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 14.00to 14.50 
BOOM, Se PERN so) 6.0, bb 0.80.6 6 0% 0068 14.50 to 15.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 14.50to 14.75 
Machine Shop Turnings............. 14.25 to 14.75 
ares nee 10.00 to 10.25 
po go ey Serer 10.50 to 11.50 
a ee A ee eee 14.50 to 15.00 
pe ree ee eee ases CO 38.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 13.50 to 14.00 
pe BO err 16.50 to 17.00 
Agricultural Malleable........csccece 15.50 to 16.00 


Metals.—The market for Copper continues unsettled 
with buyers disposed to hold off in anticipation of lower 
prices. It is claimed, however, that the lower prices in the 
East do not represent the market for best grades. The 
little trading which has been accomplished in this market 
has been on the basis of 14%4c. in carload lots and 14%c. 
in a jobbing way. Pig Lead continues in the same anomalous 
state previously noted and prices in the market are entirely 
nominal. Official quotations, however, remain at 4.60c. in 
50 to 100 ton lots and 4.62%4c. to 4.65c. in carload lots. 
Spelter has met an active demand and the market has 
remained firm on the basis of 5.40c. in carload lots for 
Slabs. Sheet Zinc has remained firm with a fair demand 
at 6%c., Chicago. Old Metals have been a little easier in 
tone and Red Brass has declined %4c. Other kinds, however, 
have been without essential change. Heavy Cut Copper 
is selling at 12%4c., Red Brass at 12%4c., Copper Bottoms at 
114c., Lead Pipe at 4.35c. and Zine at 4.25c., spot. 

Coke.—Most consumers in this market have been liberal- 
ly supplied on contract and have not, therefore, been buyers 
in the open market. Offerings are liberal if not pressing, and 
lower prices have been accepted to effect sales. At the close, 
however, prices are little better than nominal. virginia 
Coke is quoted at $7.50 to $8 and Connellsville at $8 to 
$8.50, spot, track, Chicago, but single cars have sold at 50c. 
per ton above these prices. One lot of ten cars of Furnace 
Coke, upon which demurrage was pending, sold at $6.50, on 
track, Chicago. 


prices will rule later on. In any event it is believed that 
there will be ample opportunity to secure all the material re- 
quired at to-day’s prices, in case consumers change their 
mind on that point. There is a similar apathy in regard to 
Finished Material. The volume of business is well main- 
tained, but the best that can be said in regard to prices is 
that they are no lower. A period of dullness may be expected, 
however, until labor settlements are arranged, although it 
is believed that there will be no great difficulty in arriving at 
agreements which will be satisfactory, as there are some evi- 
dences of a conciliatory feeling on both sides. 


Pig Iron.—Taking everything into consideration, the 
market has acted very well. Prices are settling on what ap- 
a pretty firm basis at about $21.50 for No. 2 X 
loundry for shipments within the next 60 days, and at about 
nOc. less for the last half of the year. This, of course, ap- 
plies to Philadelphia and adjacent territory, and if other dis- 
tricts maintain prices in like proportion it is hoped that busi- 
ness will be actively continued without further difficulty in 
regard to prices. The unsettled condition of the money mar- 
ket is an adverse feature, but if it proves to be only a tem- 
porary affair there will be good grounds for expecting re- 
newed activity in Iron and Steel, which is the only guar- 
antee against gradually declining prices. At the present time 
conditions are such that it is impossible to take any definite 
position in regard to the matter. Iew people expect any- 
thing beyond a steady market without material change in 
prices, while some are decidedly pessimistic, but as already 
stated, things are too unsettled for any one to feel absolutely 
certain, no matter what position he takes. A good many 
ifs are required on both sides, as, for instance, “if” there 
is a continued monetary disturbance, the Iron trade must feel 
it accordingly and suffer accordingly. On the other hand, 
“if” it is merely a temporary affair, and “if” crops turn 
out as now seems probable, the last half of 1903 ought to 
beat the record. But who knows what may develop in the 
near future? The outlook was never more uncertain than it 
is to-day. Things may change in a few hours’ time, and if 
the change is of a decided character, so will go the Iron mar- 
ket whether it be favorable or unfavorable. At present, how- 
ever, it is a waiting market, and sales are only in moderate 
volume at quotations about as follows for deliveries now to 
July, but lower figures would be accepted for the last half 
of the year. At the moment it is difficult to give exact quo- 
tations, but the range for city or nearby deliveries is about 
as follows: 


pears to be 


No. 1 X Foundry. $22.50 to $23.00 
No. 2 X Foundry . 21.25to 21.50 
No. 2 Plain.. 20.50 to 21.00 
Gray Forge...... 19.00 to 20.00 
EE <0 Srey 48 ; 19.75 to 20.25 
Middlesbrough, No. 53 20.50 to 21.00 
DOUG awenceades 22.00 to 23.50 


Cargo lots, c.i.f.: 


Low Phosphorus, 0.035... . $21.25 to $21.50 
ENE nc ke ons nwe ere 20.25 to 20.50 
RN, NG Biikic ss Ken eccavawsn 18.50 to 19.00 


Billets.—There is a good deal of inquiry, but it is diffi- 
cult to agree upon prices. O. H. Billets are quoted $32, at 
Eastern mills, with buyers at 50c. to $1 less. German Steel 
could be done at about $29, but deliveries are not easily ar- 
ranged, so that there is no business to report at present. 

Plates.—Business is fairly active, but nothing of im- 
portance has been on the market of late. There is the usual 
run of small and medium sized orders, and mills as a rule 
are fully employed, but there is not as much work on the 
books as there was some time ago. One reason for this is 
that the productive capacity is larger, and another that fuel 
and transportation can be had with less difficulty, so that 
there is little or nothing to restrict a full production. Prices 
are unchanged, and quoted as follows on the general run of 
Small lots, 2c. to 2.05¢.; carload lots, 4-inch c1d 
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thicker, 1.85c. to 1.90e.; Universals, 1.90c.; Flange, 2.10c. ; 
Marine, 2.15c. to 2.20c.: Fire Box, 2.2he. to 2.30ce. 


=e 


_ Structural Material.—There are no special features in 
this department. Demand and supply are fairly well pro- 
portioned, but there is no difficulty in getting moderately 
prompt deliveries. Prospects are said to be favorable for a 
large business, but, pending labor settlements and other 
temporary disturbing influences, there is some hesitancy in 
closing large contracts. Prices are unchanged as follows: 
I or Beams, Angles or Channels, ordinary sizes, 1.73%4c. to 
1.781!2c., carload lots, as a minimum, with the usual addition 
for smaller quantities. 


Bars.—The demand is not bad, although rumors, more or 
less persistent, in regard to cutting in prices are met with; 
but, as a rule, Best Refined Iron commands full regular 
rates. Outside mills that make only a few sizes have to 
cut under to get business, but. taking everything into ac- 
count, the demand and the outlook is fairly encouraging. 
With sales at 1.9314e. for carload lots as a minimum quantity 
and 1.75e. to 1.85¢. for Steel Bars. , 


‘ Sheets Are in fairly good demand and prices are in- 
clined to increased strength for prompt shipments. 


Old Material.—The demand for Steel Scrap and for 
low priced material is quite active, but No. 1 Wrought. Car 
W heels, Axles, &c., are less urgently wanted: so that there 
is some difficulty in making sales at prices recently quoted, 
which are as follows for deliveries in buyers’ yards : 

Old Steel Rails "$21.5 : 

Petnwcee as piwas bance 21.50 to $22. 

SROOVY UGG) BOTA: 6.4.56 occ sc cue ccs. 3) 75 = oF OO 

Low Phosphorus Scrap 27.50 to 

ee) Geen Amies.................. . 26.00 to 

8 BRO TRAUB i ook boca ; 25.00 to 

7G BRON: BKIOG. 6... oriiore sd0reacik dass axe ewe 

ee eee 24.00 to 24.50 

Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought...) 23:25 to 23°75 

Country Beran. .......0 6... cc ee cease 20.00 to 21.06 

Machinery Scrap..................2! 20.00 to 21.00 

et BES, eee . 18.50 to 19.50 

No. 2 Light (Ordinary)... wa een 14.00 to 15.00 

Wrought IN co i Sig Ne oe cu 16.50 to 17. 

Wrought Turnings. Choice Heavy... _! 17.50 to 18.00 

1 
1 








Cast Borings : slat 11.50 
Stove Plate Se ete gl ie 15.00 to 


C. LL. Mahoney having terminated his connection with 
the Diamond State Steel Company, has associated with 
George T. Johnson & Co., Drexel Building, Philadelphia, and 
is in charge of their Steel business handling Blooms Billets 
Slabs, Ingots and Steels of special analyses. 7 


—— on 
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Cincinnati. 
FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., April 15, 19038. (By Telegraph.) 
A review of the Pig Iron market for the past week 
shows conditions practically unchanged. Prices are being 
maintained in most instances and the general feeling is one 
of strength. There are rumors of some small lots of No 
2 being sold as low as $17, and Gray Forge as low as $15.50 
Birmingham, but these lack confirmation. The demand for 
Basic and Charcoal Iron is good, with the supply very limited 
Very little business has been transacted during the week 
and that largely for immediate delivery. Searcely any Iron 
has been bought for the last half, buyers evidently waiting 
for future developments. Inquiries are coming in generally, 
showing that buyers are keeping in touch with prices, ready 
to close contracts on short notice. The railroad companies 
are making heavy demands on dealers for Plates and Bars. 
with prices firm. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, for delivery 
throughout the year, as follows: 


Southern Coke, No. 1........ $20.75 to $21.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2...... i 20.25 to 20 75 
Southern Coke, No. 3... Da ‘ 19.75 to 20.25 
Southern Coke, No. 4.. eel 19.25 to 19.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft.. > 75 to 21.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft...... ‘ 20.25 to 20.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge..... ... 19.00 to 19.50 
Southern Coke, Mottled.......... .. 19.00 to 19.50 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1......... teseses 29.15 to 30.15 
Lake Superior Coke. No. 1............ 23.15 to 24.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 22.15 to 23-15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 21.15 to 22.15 
: Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $28.25 to $29.25 






Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable. 27.50 to 28.50 


Plates and Bars.—We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as fol- 
lows: Iron Bars in carload lots, 1.92¢., with half extras: 
same, in small lots, 2.20c., with full extras; Steel Bars, car- 
load lots, 1.78¢., with half extras; same, in small lots. 
2.20¢., with full extras; Plates, 44 inch, in carload lots, are 
still nominally 1.70c.; 3-16 inch, 1.80c.; Beams and 
Channels, 1.70c., base. 


Old Material.—We quote dealers’ buying prices as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 2 Wrought Railroad Scrap, 
$20.50 per net ton; Cast Scrap, $17.50 per net ton: Iron 
Rails, $23 per gross ton; Long Steel Rails, $22.50 per 
gross ton; Short Steel Rails, $18 per gross ton; Iron Axles, 
$27.50 per net ton; Car Wheels, $24 per gross ton: Low 
Phosphorus Steel $25 per gross ton, Heavy Melting Stee!, 
$20) per gross ton. 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, April 14, 1903. 

Iron Ore.—The first cargo of Ore for the present season 
was received at the lower lake ports last week. This came 
from Escanaba and was shipped to Conneaut. Ports at the: 
head of the lakes are just beginning to send out boats, the 
ice conditions around them having prevented hitherto. With 
the beginning of Ore shipment the shippers themselves have 
suddenly assumed a new attitude. Heretofore they have 
sought to start out the boats as soon as posible. Now they 
have developed a tendency to withhold shipment for the time 
being until the docks at the lower lake ports have been 
cleaned up at least partially. The reason for this change of 
front is that the shippers want to be in position to give as 
good dispatch this year as possible. The vessel owners have 
interpreted this stand to be a confession that the shippers 
fear that the carrying rates for the summer will be high. 
Acting upon this belief one or two of the biggest owners 
have announced that they would depend entirely upon going 
rates for the coming season. Nothing has been done so far 
in the way of making season contracts and that action is 
still in future. The outlook for rates has not changed in 
the least and there is still a possibility that the season’s 
business will be done on the basis of S85e. from Duluth to 
Ohio ports, although the shortening of the season by the 
strike has made some of the vessel interests hope for 90c. 

Pig Iron.—In the Foundry grades buying for spot ship- 
ment has been given another impetus, during the past week, 
by a further delay to the River Furnace at Cleveland. This 
stack has been out of blast more or less since December, an 
overhauling having been necessary. Since it was blown in 
two months ago it has been making off-Iron, high in sulphur, 
and lately it has been necessary to go out of ‘blast for a 
complete relining. Many of the concerns here in Cleveland 
which have been depending upon their contracts with that 
furnace have been forced to seek other sources of supply. 
The increased buying, therefore, is merely a shifting of the 
furnace responsibilities, without adding materially to the 
volume of the trade. The furnaces in this territory have 
been getting all of the business they can well care for and 
in a few instances are unable to meet the demands. The 
Iron for spot shipment is coming entirely from Southern 
Ohio or from other outside districts, the Valleys having 
nothing to offer. The prices for first half have not changed, 
being based on $22, f.o.b. furndce, Southern Ohio. The 
prices have held firm at $21 to $21.50, Valley furnace, for 
No. 2. This Iron is quoted at $21.50, Birmingham, for sec 
ond half, to which a freight of $4.70 is added to make the 
Cleveland price. Basic Iron is still enigmatical. The pres- 
ent market is strong and the buying is continuous. The 
consumers are taking all the material which the furnaces 
can produce and are willing to take more. For the second 
half buying is holding off and those consumers who have 
not covered seem in no rush to do so. The prices do not 
change, being $21.50 to $22 for first half delivery and $20 
for second half delivery. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—At the meeting of the as- 
sociation on Bars last week it was decided to reaffirm last 
year’s prices for this season—namely, 1.60c., Pittsburgh, on 
Bessemer and 1.70c., Pittsburgh, on Open Hearth. Two or 
three big contracts on Steel Bars have been pending for the 
iast few weeks, and it was expected that the association ac- 
tion on prices would enable the mills to close them. The 
big concerns, especially agricultural implement works, are 
still holding off and are making no effort to close the con- 
tracts. Some of the smaller buyers have come in for mod- 
erate sized lots of Bessemer Steel Bars. In the Bar Iron 
trade the market is strong, with deliveries now getting rather 
hard to obtain. The price has held at 1.85c., Younstown. 
No big sales are reported. In Structural Steel the market, 
while not as strong as a year ago, is nevertheless brisk with 
plenty of business in sight. Some sizes of Shapes are rather 
easy to obtain and quick shipment of them is possible, but 
an assortment of sizes in an order would demand that deliv- 
eries be delayed for six months. The situation therefore 
might be said to be firm. General building through this ter- 
ritory is not as lively yet as it might be. The smaller mills 
are getting a little premium business from time to time, but 
their premium prices vary greatly with the mill, making a 
quotation almost impossible. The range is from 1.70c. to 
1.85c., at the mill. Jobbers are selling small lots at 2.25¢c. 
asamaximum. The Plate trade is firm, but with the buying 
confined almost entirely to the smaller mills. Most of these 
have been well filled with orders at 2c., while some of them, 
in order to obtain a full mill, have accepted less. With the 
larger mills it is principally specifications on old contracts. 
The association price of 1.60c., Pittsburgh, is obtained for all 
of the material obtained from the larger mills. More in- 
quiries for Rails have come in during the past week. This 
brings out the fact that by the heavy selling in this and other 
territories the Rail mills are about filled with orders for the 
remainder of the year, and that it will be extremely difficult 
40 get any more orders taken. About all of the legitimate 
projects have been cared for, however, a good many of the 
present inquiries being on projects which do not give any 














promise of ever developing into serious undertakings. The 
demand for Light Rails is still good, and the sales have been 
satisfactory. The prices remain at $28 for Standard and $56 
for Light Rails, Pitsburgh, base. The Sheet market has 
Leen much stronger of late than it has been all spring. Di- 
rect mill sales have been so heavy that the many of the mills 
ure beginning to move cautiously about taking further or- 
ders. The result is that prices have stiffened to the middle- 
man, while not yet striking the general consumer. The quo- 
tations have not changed in the least from 3.10c. to 3.25e. 
for No. 27 Black Sheets out of stock, the same gauge bringing 
1.85c. to 1.95c. at the smaller mills, which are well filled with 
orders. The whole tone of the market has been changed to a 
certain extent by the financial difficulties of the Fast, and 
the buyers through here have shown a hesitancy about big 
ventures for future consideration, and are therefore not buy- 
ing heavily. Deliveries might be improved greatly. 

Old Material.—The Scrap market has been strong with 
material scarce. Quotations have not changed from: No. 1 
Wrought, $19.50, net; Cast Borings, $12, gross: Car Wheels, 
$22.50, gross; Heavy Steel, $20.50, gross: Iron Rails, $25.50, 
cross; Iron Axles, $27.50, net; Wrought Turnings, $14.50, 
net; Old Steel Rails, $21, gross. 


Bialosky Brothers & Co., dealers in Scrap Iron and 
Steel, have'removed their office and yards to 720-780 Kins- 
man street, Cleveland, Ohio. The new yards are located on 
the Pennsylvania Company's tracks and are equipped with 
shears, drop, cranes and other facilities for handling Scrap 
Iron of every character. The firm claim to have the largest 
Scrap yard in Cleveland, occupying nearly 10 acres. 





Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 13, 1908. 

The market was undoubtedly better the past week, though 
if one credited the “on dits” that were current he would 
infer that things were not altogether lovely. There were 
rumors floating around of prices being cut and of sellers be 
ing anxious to place material offerings. The market was 
closely gleaned, and special effort was made to confirm these 
reports. The cenclusion at which your correspondent ar 
rived was that they were “ figments of the imagination.” In 
one case where it was desirable to clean up the furnace yards 
because of special contracts for special grades the remainder 
of the year there was some recession in price, but it was not 
significant of weakness or want of confidence., Your corre- 
spondent knows that $17 was refused for No. 2 Foundry in 
more than one instance, and offers on that basis for other 
grades were promptly turned down. While the business done 
did not indicate a snappy market, it did indicate a steady. 
healthy market. and a better market than prevailed the pre- 
ceding week. Since the first of the month one interest re- 
port their sales as covering 10,000 tons, and others, while 
not naming the tonnage they have registered, say that their 
sales show a healthy condition of affairs and fully up to their 
expectations. If there have been concessions they have been 
well kept. The leading interests most positively assure your 
correspondent that they are maintaining the prices lately 
promulgated and know of no offerings below them. There 
have been some orders registered of 1000 and 1500 ton lots, 
and in some instances the delivery has been extended into the 
last half of the year. ‘The reports indicate that the sales for 
this delivery are on the increase. As we near the second 
quarter the premium in price that has obtained for prompt 
and nearby delivery is diminishing. As to the character of 
the buying, there is nothing significant in it. Some large buy- 
ers have taken some lots, but none have taken Iron in large 
volume. The buyers of medium and small lots have been the 
mainstay of the market, their wants being of sufficient mag 
nitude to keep it steady. 

Shipments are now free and will continue to be until, at 
least, the old business is cleaned up. The time that will take 
is only a short period. Cars continue to be furnished with 
greater freedom. <A good deal of dissatisfaction has been en 
gendered by establishing a price for one district and a more 
favorable price for another and competing district, and some 
friction may be expected to grow out of it; and if there is 
any cutting it will be owing to the fact that it is hard to 
recollect that the- buyer lived in the higher priced district. 
Eventually all buyers will be given the same price. It is 
hound to come to that. It’s a trite old saving that “ one 
man’s money is as good as another’s,” and where he lives 
ought to cut no figure in the price demanded of him. It is 
a matter of interest to the trade at this juncture to know the 
number of furnaces in commission in Alabama, so that some 
approximate idea can be formed of the production the re- 
mainder of the year. The Tennessee Company lead with 14 
furnaces, of which 12 are in commission at present, five be- 
ing located at Bessemer and five at Ensley. The Sloss-Shef- 
field Company have a total of seven furnaces, of which four 
are located here and three at Sheffield and Florence. The 
Republic Company have three furnaces at Thomas, one be- 
ing at present out of commission. The Alabama Consolidated 
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have two at Lronton and one at Gadsden in blast, with ap 
other approaching completion at Gadsden. Then there is 
the Tutwiler, the Lacey-Bueck, the ‘Tuscaloosa, the Talla- 
dega, the two Woodstock at Anniston, the Williamson IFur- 
nace here, and two at Sheffield controlled by the Edenborn 
interests, to which must be added two at Woodward and the 
Jenifer. The total is 39 Coke furnaces. In 12 months 
this total will be increased by at least seven new furnaces 
on whose erection we can safely count, making the grand 
total 46 Coke furnaces. There is a possibility that at the 
end of 12 months the grand total will be 50 furnaces, includ- 
ing those that may be under way but not completed. There 
are five Charcoal furnaces in the State, but only a portion of 
them are continuously active. 

The Pittsburgh & Southern Coal & Iron Company were in- 
corporated the past week by G. W. Hale and M. M. Bosworth 
of Pittsburgh and H. E. Carr of this city. They are capi- 
talized at $800,000, with privilege of increasing to 55,000,000, 
Their headquarters will be here. They propose to do a min- 
ing and manufacturing business, erect furnaces, Ke. One of 
the incorporators, whether justly so or not, is credited with 
representing H. C. Frick of Pittsburgh. ‘There are rumors 
frem good sources concerning the establishment of another 
by-product plant, involving the expenditure of at least $200,- 
OOO; and there is a scheme being worked for the consolida 
tion of all the independent Coal companies in the State. If 
successful, it will place under one control the principal Coal 
fields of the State. It will, of course, not include those cor- 
porations working their own mines. <A few other incorpora- 
tions were made, but none of them were of moment. Presi- 
dent Shuier of the Alabama Steel & Wire Company an- 
nounces that it is the intention of his company to erect a 
Soil Pipe plant which in magnitude will exceed anything of 
the kind in the South. Its location will be near Gadsden. 

The story is revived of a new Pipe plant to be established 
at Bessemer, and there is such an air of probability about it 
that one is inclined to give currency to the report. 

There has never been a time since these letters were com 
menced that there has been such activity in the examination 
of offering properties as now prevails. There seems to be un- 
limited capital offering for good investments, and there is no 
difficulty in interesting capital in any enterprise that has any 
promise of profit. We are getting too much of a boom, and 
there are many here who have had such an unhealthy experi- 
ence of its bad effects that they regard the permanency of 
t conditions with distrust. We may yet be charged 
with taking in the stranger, but things look so inviting that 


many are speeding yet to get in on the ground floor. 
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Pittsburgh. 


(By Telegraph.) 


PARK BUILDING, April 15, 1905. 


Pig Iron.—Conditions in the Pig Iron market have un- 
dergone a material change recently, and the result is the sup 
ply of Metal is larger than for several months and prices 
are none too strong. There is now an adequate supply or 
Coke and the output of the furnaces is again about normal, 
and with very little buying the tone of the market is weak. 
None of the furnaces have sold any Iron to speak of for the 


be 


last six months, and some of the furnacemen seem to 
vetting a little uneasy as to the future. Prices on Southern 
Irons seem to be weak, and both Forge and Foundry are 
being offered at lower prices than were recently announced 
by the Southern furnace interests. Bessemer Vig for ship 
ment over balance of this year is freely offered at $20, Valley 
furnace, but buyers are holding off. Premium for prompt 
Iron are disappearing on account of the supply being more 
plentiful. Northern Gray Forge is held at about $20.50, 
l’ittsburgh, but this price could be shaded on a firm offer. 
Southern Forge is being offered below $19.85, Pittsburgh, 
which is the recently fixed official price. There is little do- 
ing in Foundry Iron and prices are weak. 

Steel.—-The Steel market is quite active, a number of 
the outside Sheet and Tin Plate mills having recently made 
good sized purchases, and several of the large Wire interests 
have also bought heavily. Bessemer Billets are held at 
about $30 to $30.50, makers’ mill, and Open Hearth about 
$1 higher. Some large contracts for Open Hearth Billets 
have recently been made on a sliding scale basis. Sheet 
and Tin Bars are held at $31 to $32, makers’ mill. 

Sheets.—The market on Sheets is fairly active as regards 
demand, and prices are firm. The American Sheet Steel 
Company have advanced prices of Corrugated Painted Roof 
ing to the basis of 2.05c., Pittsburgh, for No. 28 gauge. A 
general advance in price of Black and Galvanized Sheets 
about April 20 is looked for by the trade. 
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(By Mail.) 


The Iron market remains somewhat quiet, but prices are 
firm with the exception of Pig Iron, on which sellers are 
more disposed to shade prices to effect sales. This is a 
natural result of the recent lowering of prices on Southern 
Foundry and Forge Iron, but we think that too much im- 
portance has been attached to this action of the Southern 
furnace owners, as it is a fact that concessions in prices 
of Southern Irons were being made for some time before 
the public announcement of lower prices was made. It is 
true that we are making Pig Iron in this country at a 
tremendous rate at the present time, and it will take an 
enormous consumption to get away iwth it, but at the same 
time it is well to remember that the needs of the country 
are steadily growing and the last report of unsold stocks 
of Pig Iron showed less than one day's unsold supply in the 
hands of the furnaces. It is also true that a number of 
furnace stacks have been kept in blast longer than they 
should be, and once the market quiets down a number of 
these stacks will go out for needed repairs. The output of 
Pig Iron in this country this year will probably exceed 
18,000,000 tons, and from present indications the country 
will be able to consume this enormous amount. The high 
prices of labor, and which may be still higher before long, 
also of Coke and Ore and Limestone, really prohibit very 
much of a decline in prices of Pig Iron, and while prices 
may sag off to some extent no serious slump is anticipated. 
Demand for Steel continues in excess of supply and prices 
are very strong, prompt Bessemer Billets bringing about 
$30, Pittsburgh, and Open Hearth about $1 higher. The 
leading interest is short of Steel and it is said was recently 
inquiring for a round lot in the open market. No foreign 
Steel is coming into the Pittsburgh district, prices on the 
other side having advanced to such a point that it cannot 
be laid down here in competition with domestic. The in- 
dependent Sheet and Tin Plate mills are still at work on 
their project of consolidation, and also the securing of a 
regular supply of Steel, and it is said that there are good 
prospects of their plans being successfully consummated. Some 
definite announcement of these plans may be expected within 
a short time. In Finished Iron and Steel the whole market 
is strong, and demand is good, being particularly heavy on 
Tin Plate, Pipe, Plates, Structural Steel and Wire products. 
The Shafting Association and also the Steel Bar Association 
met last week and reaffirmed old prices. The annual con- 
vention of the Amalgamated Association is now in session 
at Columbus, Ohio, but no trouble is anticipated this year 
in arranging the wage scales of this organization. No in- 
crease in present scale rates will be asked, but some impor- 
tant changes in the foot notes will be made. It is probable 
that the Sheet and Tin Plate mills may ask at conference 
that limit of output in union mills be increased. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The Steel Bar Association met 
in this city last week but made no change in prices. Reports 
showed that tonnage in Steel Bars this year, especially from 
the Implement trade, was not as large as usual, but the mills 
are comfortably filled with work. Several of the Implement 
makers have recently increased their own output of Bars 
very considerably and this takes just that much out of the 
open market. There is moderate activity in both Iron and 
Steel Bars, but the large interests are moving cautiously in 
the matter of placing large contracts. Prices are firm but 
without change. We quote Iron Bars at 1.85c. to 1.90c., 
Pittsburgh, in carload lots and 1.95c. in small lots, half ex- 
tras, as per National card. We quote Steel Bars at 1.60c., at 
mill. All specifications for less than 2000 Ibs. of a size sub- 
ject to the following differential extras: Quantities less than 
2000 Ibs., but not less than 1000 Ibs., 0.10c. per Ib. extra. 
Quantities less than 1000 Ibs., 0.30c. per Ib. extra, the total 
weight of a size to determine the extra regardless of length. 

Steel Rails.—Only small orders for Steam Rails from 
railroads are being placed, the large roads having covered 
their requirements, but, as noted before, the suburban trac- 
tion lines are using a large tonnage. We-quote at $28, at 
mill, for Standard Sections in 500-ton lots and over. 

Muck Bar.—There is a fair demand for Muck Bar and 
we quote at $35.50 to $36, Pittsburgh, for domestic makes. 
We note a sale of 1500 tons at the lower price. 

Plates.— At the meeting of the Plate Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation held recently it developed that the Eastern mills 
were selling more on a parity with official prices than for 
some time. TIlowever, owing to the continued heavy de- 
mand, prompt Plates command from $3 to $5 a ton premium, 
but the bu.kx of the orders are taken at regular prices. A 
very heavy tonnage of Plates will be used in the vast im- 
provements to be made and in the new works to be built 
by the Steel Corporation. The Plate mills are very comfort- 
ably filled up tor the next four to six months. We quote: 
Tank Plate, \%4-inch tnick and up to 100 inches in width, 
1.60c., at mill, Pittsburgh: Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; 
Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American Boiler Manufactur- 
ers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 
1.90¢c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 2.10c., and it 
ranges in price up to 3c. Plates more than 100 inches wide, 
5e. extra per 100 lbs. Plates 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; 
gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra: No. 9, $5 extra. These quo- 
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tations are based on carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than 
carload lots; terms net cash in 30 days. 

Spelter.—There is a fair demand, and Spelter for prompt 
shipment continues scarce. We quote Prime Western grades 
at 5.48l4¢., Pittsburgh, for futures, and 5.53'%4c. for spot 
shipment. 

Structural Material.—There is some prospect of the 
strike of the Structural Lron Workers’ Union being settled at 
an early date. Some heavy contracts are being placed, the 
American Bridge Company having taken upward of 50,000 
tons so far this month, the bulk of this being the new work 
for the United States Steel Corporation, at Lorain, McKees- 
port and the new Plate mill at Homestead. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company have the material for a new theater 
in this city about 2000 tons. The new Phipps office build- 
ing on Sixth street 4000 to 5000 tons has been taken by the 
Carnegie Steel Company. Material for a new department 
store to be built by Henry W. Oliver on Wood street, in this 
city, will soon be placed. While the threatening attitude of 
labor is interfering somewhat with building projects the out- 
look is good. We quote: Beams and Channels up to 15-inch, 
1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60ce. ; 
Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.60c.; Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at 
mill; Universal and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. to 1.85¢c. 

Spikes.—We note a continued active demand for Spikes, 
and the mills have a good deal of tonnage booked. . Prices are 
firm, and we quote Boat and Railroad Spikes at $2.25 per 
keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Sheets.—A moderate amount of new tonnage in both 
Black and Galvanized Sheets is being placed, and the tone of 
the market is firm. We understand that a few of the out- 
side mills have advanced prices on Black Sheets about $2 a 
ton, and now quote on the basis of 2.75c. for No. 27 and 
2.85c. for No. 28. If the present plans of some of the out- 
side mills go through, their position in the Sheet trade will 
be much stronger, as they will have an assured supply of 
Steel—a question that is bothering the mills not a little at 
present. A consolidation of the leading mills may possibly 
come. While we repeat former quotations on Sheets, we note 
thuc a few mills are quoting higher prices. We quote as fol- 
lows: Nos. 22 and 24, box annealed, one pass through cold 
rolls, 2.45c. ; No. 26, 2.55c.; No. 27, 2.65c., and No. 28, 2.75c. 
These prices are for carloads and larger lots and are mini- 
mum of the market, jobbers charging the usual advances for 
small lots. Galvanized Sheets are now 75 and 10 off, which 
is equal to 3.60c. for No. 27 and 8.85c. for No. 28. These 
prices are for carloads and larger lots, and are f.o.b. at mill. 


Hoops agd Bands.—A good deal of tonnage is being 
placed, and the mills are well booked up. We quote: Cot- 
ton Ties at 88c. in 5000-bundle lots and over, and 91c. for 
less quantities, f.o.b. mill. Steel Hoops are 1.90c. for 25 
ton lots or over, and 2c. in small lots, full extras. Bessemer 
Bands are 1.60c. up to No. 12 gauge, and Open Hearth 1.70c., 
f.o.b. mill, extras as per Steel Card. 


Merchant Steel.—The Shafting Manufacturers reaf- 
firmed prices last week on the basis of 42 per cent. off in 
less than carloads and 47 per cent. off in carloads, delivered 
in base territory. Demand was reported fair and prices are 
being held. The market on Merchant Steels is only fairly 
active, the large trade being slower this year than usual in 
placing season contracts. Some of the mills could handle 
a good deal more work if they had it. Prices are only fairly 
strong and are shaded on good orders. We quote: Tire 
Steel, 1.80c. to 1.90¢e.; Open Hearth Steel, ordinary grades, 
1.70c. to 1.80c.; Open Hearth Spring, 2.25c. to 2.35¢.; Cant 
Ilook Steel, 2.50c.; Plow Slabs, Bessemer, 2.50c.; Plow 
Slabs, Open Hearth, 3.75c.; Tool Steel, ordinary grades, 614c. 
and upward; Cold Rolled Shafting, 42 per cent. off in less 
than carloads, and 47 per cent. in carloads, delivered in base 
territory. 

Tin Plate.—We note a good demand for Tin Plate and 
the mills are all busy. Some of the outside mills are booking 
good sized orders for Tin Plate at from 10c. to 15¢. per box 
advance over the prices of the leading interest. We quote 
Ordinary Ternes at $3.80 to $4 per box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—No large contracts are being placed, but the 
mills are well filled up for the next several months. We 
quote Grooved Iron and Steel Skelp at 2c. to 2.05c., and 
Sheared at 2.05c. to 2.10c., f.0.b. Pittsburgh, or 2 per cent. 
off for cash in 30 days. 


Merchant Pipe.—The Pipe market is active and the 
mills have all the business they can handle. Prices are firm 
and in some cases slight premiums are paid for spot shipment. 
Discounts to consumers in carloads are as follows: 

Merchant Pipe, Full Full weight 
Merchant Wrought weight Wrought 


, Steel. Iron. Steel Pipe. Iron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. Blk, Galv. Blk. Galv. 


%, % and %....... --68 58 65 55 67 57 64 54 
We. che tach eH NSS Cwwe 70 60 67 57 69 59 66 56 
Se 00°C. a cvcenvescuas 75 3665 72 62 74 64 «71 61 
0 WD BS. a cecccsesen 69 59 66 56 70 60 67 56 


Some of the outside mills quote lower prices on Iron Pipe. 
‘ 


Boiler Tubes.—There is a fair volume of business and 
the market is firm, but without change in prices. We quote 
to consumers in carloads as follows: 
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Size. Steel. Iron. 
1 to 1% inches inclusive.............. 421%, 36% 
™, to 2% inches inclusive............. 55% 3546 
2% to 5 inches inclusive.......... ae 4514 
G Co 2S IMches MCIMBIVE. 2.4... cccccccveccs 55% 354 


Coke.—There is nothing of particular interest to note in 
the Coke trade. Output is steadily increasing and the supply 
of cars is uniformly good. Output of the Upper and Lower 
Connellsville regions last week was nearly 310,000 tons, a 
considerable increase over the previous week. Strictly Con- 
nellsville Furnace Coke on contracts for shipment over last 
six months is held at $3.75 to $4 a ton at oven, but outside 
Cokes are offered at lower figures. The supply of Coke in 
the last half of the year will be larger than in the first half 
and buyers are disposed to look for lower figures. Seventy- 
two hour Foundry Coke on contracts is held at $5 a ton at 
oven for strictly Connellsville. Premiums continue to be 
paid for spot Coke. 

Old Material.—The Scrap market is active and prices 
on nearly all kinds of Material are firm. Heavy Steel Melt- 
ing stock is in good demand, and being somewhat scarce, 
brings from $21.50 to $22 in gross tons. No. 1 Wrought 
Scrap is $21 to $21.50 in net tons; Steel Rails, short pieces, 
$21.50 to $22, gross tons; Old Car Wheels, $24 to $24.50 in 
gross tons; Low Phosphorus Melting Stock is $24.50 to $25 
in gross tons. 






Hl. A. Jackson, formerly with the Mahoning Valley Iron 
Company and lately in the sales and purchasing departments 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Company, has been appointed 
manager of the Pittsburgh office of A. M. Crane & Co., In- 


-*" 


corporated, 530 Frick Building. 





* 
Belgian Iron Market. 
BRUSSELS, March 23, 1903. 

Although business has become less difficult to put through 
the situation in the Belgian metallurgical market is far from 
being animated. The improvement which developed earlier 
in the year and which cast a ray of hope and confidence into 
all our great industrial centers has already made room for 
a less optimistic anticipation of the future. We have there- 
fore apparently not reached the end of the crisis through which 
our country has been passing, and the Belgian mills vegetate 
by profiting from the scarcity of material which character- 
izes the situation in the United States. Thus, for instance, 
they have forwarded 4000 tons of Steel in February. In 
order to best show the effect of purchases by the United 
States in Belgium I submit below statement showing ship- 
ments to America in 1901 and 1902: 


1902. 1901. 
Steel. Tons. Tons. 
ere re TTT Te Te ee 589 Sia 
oO See cre ee Tree ree 277 
BS 84 sen a cle rd id a edi ab kel WER lel diecale ee 22,824 2.348 
a ee? eee ee ae 843 50 
Iron. 
ee Se hs & fossa baat pes" ect 1,500 ise 
re ie? lans tae re as ee & Aes Siar ec ceed wits oct 2,731 185 
Sars and Shapes... . cctee, Sn 810 
ee aes rire 1,185 a 
ee ia kaa meee eretg Wine rers 19,663 Sats 
2 2 ee Hien .. 7,000 175 
NR: cnet s tae deeds kenanew es 54,195 3,345 


The check in the favorable movement which developed 
in Belgium in an upward tendency in prices is due to the 
greater competition of Germany and to the operations of 
middlemen. The latter, who had covered by contracts made 
in December last at very low prices, have been able to 
compete with the mills themselves. They are endeavoring 
to secure a renewal of their contracts under substantially the 
same conditions by holding back specifications as much as 
possible. These tactics, however, are met by the rolling 
mills, who expect a renewed improvement as soon as spring 
opens. Even if they so desired they cannot renew old 
contracts, because of the uncertainty of the markets in raw 
material. By handling only such orders as are accompanied 
by specifications the mills check the speculation and place 
themselves in a position to profit by any advance if it should 
occur instead of allowing the middlemen to secure the benefits 
thereof. So far as our home markets are concerned the 
amount of work has undoubtedly become more abundant. 
Our shops aré well occupied with numerous orders for cars 
given out by the State, while building in town and in coun- 
try has also brought out its contingent of work. 

So far as Pig Iron is concerned buying has been resumed. 
At this time rolling mills are placing their orders for the 
second quarter. Inquiry for Mill Iron and Foundry Iron 
is good, the prices being 57 to 58 francs at Charleroi, or 50 
franes in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg for Mill Iron, and 
63 frances for Thomas Pig. 

Steel Blooms are firmly held and Billets have become 
scarce at 100 francs per 100 kg. The works in German 
Lorraine which generally furnish this Steel to our rolling 
mills claim that they have their output taken care of until 
June 30. The few Belgian Steel works which sell Blooms 
and Billets have very little free tonnage, on account of the 
demand from America. Thus out of exports of 550 tons of 
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Ingots and Blooms, during the first two months of the 
current year, 500 tons went to the United States. 

So far as finished products are concerned we note quite 
a number of bids for Merchant Iron Bars at £5 2s., f.o.b. 
Antwerp. For Steel Bars the base is £5 4s. The great 
establishments which roll Beams and Heavy Sections have 
their order books well filled and refuse all propositions at 
old prices. Some of them demand an increase of 2 shillings 
for export, or £4 to t+ 10s., f.o.b. 

The inquiries from builders in this country are so numer- 
ous that it is quite difficult to satisfy their requirements as 
to deliveries. Thus some buyers must pay an advance of 
25 centimes per 100 kg. 

In Plates the situation has somewhat improved. For 
the home market No. 2 Iron Plates are quoted 142.50 francs 
and Steel Plates, 145 franes. For export Plates of 3% 
mm. and upward, assorted specifications, Lron, £5 12s.; Steel, 
£5 15s. per ton of 1016 kg., f.o.b. Antwerp. 

The United States are in this market for important Rail 
orders, which are being considered by our Steel works in 
the Liége district. Cockerill has orders to the end of August: 
Angleur is also well supplied. The base price of Rails is 
f4 12s., f.o.b. Antwerp. 

The situation of the Wire industry is unsatisfactory both 
as to prices and volume of business. Wire Nails have 
strengthened since the sale has been placed in the hands 
of the syndicate, particularly since the latter has reached 
an understanding with the German Wire Nail syndicate. 
‘sue German syndicate has undertaken to dispose of any 
excess production in the Belgian market. The Bolt works, 
Chain manufacturing plants, &c., are working more regular!y, 
but without any profit to speak of. 


St. ‘Louie. 


CHEMICAL BurLpinea, April 15, 19038.—( By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The situation in the Iron market is not show- 
ing any marked change the past week. Sales for the most 
part of very moderate proportions have been for immediate 
delivery. More interest in the market on the buyers’ part is 
observable, and the recent revision in the prices of Southern 
lrons is evidently tempting negotiations for future require- 
ments. With some large consumers it is said it will be dif- 
ficult to hold off much longer in placing contracts, as in- 
dividual supply is tending to a low point. It is, we think, 
the general feeling that the prices will hold and that the 
present level will prevail for second half buying. We quote, 
f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............$§ $2 
Southern No. 2 Foundry............ 4 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............ 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............ 
No. 1 Soft 

ee ee eae wa 
So Sa ce er rr ee 
BOUCHONE CAP WROGH csc ccc ccncceuves 
Malleable Beseeciier.. s,s csccccccesce. 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1........ 

Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2........ “ia 


Bars.—The Bar market has continued very steady, and 





aggregate tonnage for both Iron and Steel has been quite 
large. Jobbers report a generally satisfactory demand from 
all quarters. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Conditions show little 
change in this department of the market, and although not 
to any marked extent, demand and inquiry was perhaps a lit- 
tle easier the past week. Prices are firm and quotable as 
follows from the mills: Iron Bars at 1.85c. to 1.90c., and 
Steel Bars at 1.8214c. to 1.90c., half extras. Jobbers quote 
2.15¢., base, in round lots, and 2.25c. in small lots for both 
Iron and Steel Bars. 

Angles and Channels.—Although delivery of supply is 
fraught with some little difficulty, jobbers are supplying a 
very good and well sustained demand for Small Angles and 
Channels. The trade are quoting 2.25c. to 2.40c. from store. 

Pig Lead.—Reports coming from the Lead districts very 
largely show a boom condition, and producing properties have 
advanced considerably. Consumption is large and offerings 
are readily marketable. While not showing higher than last 
quoted, prices are very firm at 4.57\4c. for Chemical, and 
1.57%4c. to 4.60c. for Desilverized. 

Spelter.—Spelter fully shares in the prominence of Lead 
in the market at this time. Stock of Metal is light, and de- 
mand is moderately heavy. Sales are being negotiated on a 
Lasis of 5.40c. 

a 

Coshocton Iron Company.—The Coshocton Iron 
Company, formerly of Coshocton, Ohio, announce that 
their new foundry, pattern and machine shops at East 
Monongahela, Pa., have been completed and are in oper- 
ation. The company state that they are now better 
prepared than ever to furnish anything in the pipe ball, 
bell die or axle box line. They are also prepared to 
furnish a full line of gray iron castings. J. M. Bossert 
is secretary and treasurer 
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New York. 
New York, April 15, 1903. 

Pig Iron.— Buying is now confined to such moderate lots 
as are needed to piece out, for immediate or early delivery. 
While prices for foreign Irons are relatively lower, ex-ship, 
ihan corresponding American Pig, they do not leave a mar- 
‘ for importers large enough to pay them for taking the 
risks and for doing the business, and for the present foreign 
Iron is out of it, so far as small lots for prompt delivery are 
concerned. It might be possible to do something for large 
lots, but for these there is no inquiry. We quote, at tide- 
water, for prompt to early delivery: Northern Iron, No. 1, 
&22.25 to $22.75: No. 2, $20.75 to $21.25; No. 2 Plain. 
$20.25 to $20.50. Tennessee and Alabama brands, in New 
York and vicinity, No. 1, $21.50 to $22; No. 2, $20.50 to 
$21: No. 3 Foundry, $20 to $20.50. 

Steel Rails.—The market has been very quiet. The 
pressure for Steel is such that there is a possibility that 
some Rail mill in the Central West may be temporarily 
switched off to Billets. We continue to quote $28 for Stand- 
ard Rails at Eastern mill. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—<As we go to press reports are 
current that the structural workers’ strike has been called 
off. Business remains fairly active, and some large orders 
are about to be closed. Among the larger bridges which will 
soon be placed is one over the Potomac River, and one be- 
tween Boston and Cambridge. We quote, at tidewater, as 
follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75c. to 2c.; Angles, 
1.75¢. to 2e.; Tees, 1.80c. to 2c.; Bulb Angles and Deck 
Beams, 1.90c. to 2.25c. Sheared Steel Plates are 1.85c. to 
2c. for Tank, 1.95c. for Flange, 2.05c. for Marine and 2.25c. 
to 2.40c. for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.95c. to 2c.; Soft 
Steel Bars, 1.75c. to 1.90c. 


ee 


Metai Market. 
New York, April 15, 1908. 

Pig Tin.—Owing to the holidays the London market 
was closed a portion of the week and interest was very low. 
This condition had its influence here and this market was 
also extremely quiet. Enough attention was paid to busi- 
ness, however, to hold the market up and, in fact, advance 
it a few points. ‘ine American end of the speculative move- 
ment was more active in this respect than the London con- 
tingency. While London advanced but 15 shillings, the 
advance here was from 29.25c. to 20.65c. At the close to- 
day spot to June was 29.65c. bid and 29.80c. asked. London 
cabled at the close to-day £135 10s. for spot and £135 12s. 
Gd. futures. Business on consuming account was extremely 
quiet throughout the week. The arrivals of Tin so far this 
month amount to 695 tons. The amount afloat is said to be 
5349 tons. The largest of these shipments is the 1500 tons 
being carried here direct by the steamer * Hindustan,” which 
is due on April 18. 

Copper.— Through another arbitrary move of the large 
Copper producers the quotation has been nominally ad- 
vanced about 14c. As they are in control of the New York 
Metal Exchange and as the figures quoted by the exchange 
as a result of the daily calls did not suit them, they decided 
that the exchange prices hereafter should not be those made 
upon the floor at call time, but such as they name. Con- 
sequently the Metal Exchange figures now are those which 
the producers would like to get for their stock. To-day these 
are 15c. to 15\4c. for Lake and Electrolytic, and 14%4c. to 
14%4,c. for Casting. The London market closed to-day £63 
for both spot and futures. Best Selected is quoted £68. 
During the entire week the actual value of Copper in the 
open market was, however, unchanged. It is reported that 
there are some 5,000,000 Ibs. of Lake and Casting Copper 
in second hands, which the holders, who bought it last year 
are now showing some anxiety to sell, in view of present 
conditions. It is said that the sellers have named 144c. 
as acceptable on the Lake, stipulating that an entire lot of 
200,000 pounds be purchased at this figure. Large con- 
sumers, it is said, who would ordinarily take such quantities 
are well supplied with Copper, which they purchased at the 
same time that the speculative purchases were made. Con- 
sequently this Copper is still hanging over the market. We 
hear of offers of Lake for spot and April delivery at 14.55c., 
and it is estimated that if purchasers could be secured 
this figure would be shaded to 14.50ce. on round lots. 
There is a large quantity of Casting awaiting buyers at 
14%c. Every point of the situation shows that the producers 
are fighting desperately to maintain the present artificial 
values, and that consumers have absolutely no faith in the 
present market. The situation may be termed rather shaky. 
Exports so far this month amount to 6134 tons, against 
S6S3 tons for the same period last vear. There were quite 
heavy arrivals from Chile this week, about S00 tons coming 
direct during the last few days and 200 tons of Chile Bars 
coming by way of Europe. The shipments from Europe 
are said to be the result of the increased London visible sup-* 
ply shown in the statistics of the second half of last month. 

Upon recommendation of the Copper Committee the 
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Board of Managers of the New York Metal Exchange at 

its meeting on April 9 following amendments to the Cop- 

per rules were adopted, to go into force on April 20: 
ELECTROLYTIC COPPER. 

The call for Electrolytic Copper shall be for Electrolytic 
ally Refined Copper only, and as follows: 

1. Spot, on which deliveries shall be made in Ingots or 
Ingot Bars. 

2. One month delivery from date, seller's option. Buyer 
to give specification within 48 hours whether delivery shall 
be made in Ingots, Ingot Bars, Cakes and or Wire Bars of 
usual sizes. } 

3. The months in their order, except the current month, 
which shall not be called. 

On contracts for future delivery deliveries shall be made 
in Ingots, Ingot Bars, Cakes, and or Wire Bars of usual 
sizes, buyer’s option. suyers to give specification 20 days 
before the earliest date of delivery, if so required, or at least 
20 days before the latest date of delivery. Sellers shall have 
the right to deliver Ingots or Ingot Bars, if no specification 
is forthcoming when demanded. 

Future deliveries shall be made in store, or f.o.b. New 
York lighterage limits, buyer’s option. Buyer to express his 
option as to “store” or “ lighterage free”’’ delivery at the 
time when specification is given. 

All brands of Lake and Electrolytic Copper, deliverable 
on contracts for Standard Copper, shall also “be a good de- 
livery on contracts for Casting Copper, but such Copper 
shall be in Ingots. 

On deliveries of Ingot Copper in Casks, on contracts 
for Lake, Electrolytic and Casting Copper, a charge for 
casks shall be made at the rate of $1 each, for casks contain- 
ing 1250 Ibs. each. 

Pig Lead.—There is no change here, and little change in 
London. ‘The offic‘al quotation here is 4.65c. for 15 days’ de- 
livery and 4.67c. for spot. London cables £12 15s. 

Spelter.—The market has been quiet and steady at 5.70¢. 
for spot and 5.60c. shipments. St. Louis is unchanged at 
5.40¢c., and London is firm and unchanged at £22 10s. 

Antimony.—Cookson’s is quoted S.25c. to 8.50c¢.; Hal 
lett’s, Tc., and other brands, 6.75e. 

Nickel.—No change is noted. Large quantities down to 
ton lots are now quoted at 40c. to 47c. per Ib.. according to 
size and terms of order. Smaller lots are quoted as high as 
GUc., according to quantity. 

Quicksilver—Has advanced to $47.50 per flask of 7614 
lbs. in lots of 50 flasks or more. London is unchanged at 
£8 12s. 6d. 

Tin Plate.—There is no change. Business is fair. The 
price of the American Tin Plate Company is based on $3.89 
per box of 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. mill, and $38.99 New 
York delivery. 

a 

The British Columbia Meeting Abandoned.—The 
secretary of the American Institute of Mining Engineers 
announces that the meeting arranged for July next in 
British Columbia, with an excursion to Alaska, has 
been suddenly rendered impracticable by the with- 
drawal on the part of Canadian and American railroads 
of assurances previously given as to cars for the pro- 
posed trip. The Pullman Company had been able to 
assure the institute of ample cars for one way, but could 
not provide the equipment for the return journey. The 
reason for this step is the unprecedented demand for 
ears for the regular traffic. Applications and negotia- 
tions in every possible quarter have resulted in the con- 
viction that it is impossible to secure even one special 
train for the journey to British Columbia and back. 

ee 

A patent has been issued to Fred. H. Daniels, chief 
engineer of the American Steel & Wire Company, and 
S. T. & C. H. Wellman, the two latter as assignors to 
the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Engineering Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for a continuous ingot heating furnace. 
The ingots are placed cold in one end of the furnace anda 
are taken out heated to the desired temperature at the 
other end. The principal claim for the new furnace is 
that ingots in blooming mills are gradually heated, thus 
avoiding the bad results of sudden exposure of steel 
to extreme heat which sometimes occur in the soaking 
pits of blooming mills. 


In an article printed in our issue of April 9, relating 
to new process galvanized shéets, made by the Youngs- 
town Iron Sheet & Tube Company of Youngstown. Ohio. 
these sheets were referred to as the “ Wick” process 
of making these sheets. This was an error. as these 
sheets are made under what is known as the * New 
Process.” 
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A Strike Against the Premium Plan. 


The strike at the W. P. Davis Machine Company of 
Rochester, N. Y., involving 125 machinists and other 
labor employed in the shop, is a strike of the most arbi- 
trary nature imaginable. The machinists demand, among 
other things, the abolition of a system of pay called the 
premium plan, which has been in use by the company 
for over two years. This system gives extra pay to the 
men who do extra fast work and pays them absolutely 
in proportion to their ability. 

The machinists’ committee, led by Mr. Mount, had a 
conference with Mr. Davis and a committee of the ma- 
chinery manufacturers of Rochester, who offered to 
the machinists to submit the matter in dispute in arbi- 
tration. This offer was rejected by the union, saying 
that the only thing they would arbitrate was as to 
whether or not the company should employ only union 
inen, but the other demands would have to be granted 
or a strike would ensue. 

The objection they raised to the premium plan was 
that the men working under the plan largely increase 
their output as well as their pay, a condition which they 
say is not favorable to organized labor. The machin- 
ists’ committee admitted that the men in the Davis shops 
were very well satisfied, that they showed very little 
interest in the union meetings and did not attend the 
ineetings, and that they had no complaints to make, 
but that the machinists outside of the Davis shop prac- 
tically made the demand and voted for it in the lodge. 
The strike shows that the majority of the Davis men 
have been practically intimidated into a strike against 
their own interests and against their own wishes. 

The interests of the W. P. Davis Machine Company 
are being looked after in this matter by the National 
Metal Trades Association and a local association of 
manufacturers. The National Association consists of 
about 250 members, employing approximately 30,000 men. 
Nearly all of them have had strikes within the last few 
years on the part of the machinists and have succeeded 
in resisting just such demands as this. Many in the 
National Metal Trades Association have established the 
premium system and men are making as high as $5 and 
$6 per day in those shops under the plan. 


The peculiar feature of the premium plan is that it 


guarantees that the rates, once established, will never 
be cut, wherein it differs from piece work. The result of 
the operation of the premium plan in the shops of the 
National Metal Trades Association has been most 
satisfactory. 

Strike breakers working for the association are never 
deserted but are taken care of. The association is build- 
ing up a body of good workmen of good character, who 
hold the association’s certificate and who are sent to 
break unjust strikes wherever they occur in the associa- 
tion shops. These men are kept in steady employment 
by the association and are never out of a job whether 
there is a strike on or not, the result being that the mem 
bers of the association have an amount of protection that 
it would be difficult for the ordinary manufacturer to 
secure : and the men working for the association have 
the guarantee.of an organization with a very large de- 
fense fund, thorough organization and a spirit of loyalty 
to each other and to the men who work for them which 
has never been disputed. 

Until the association was formed there seemed to be 
nothing for the independent workman to do but be 
blackmailed into peace by joining the union, but now 
wherever the association is strong the men who are in 
the union under coercion have dropped out and are 
working on their own merits and doing well; better, in 
fact. than any union could do for them, especially if 
the union tries to cut down their earnings, as well as 
the production of the employer, as they have tried in 
the Davis case. 

inaaiiatieatalllliaaacs ties 

Sharon Foundry Company.—The Sharon Foundry 
Company, with office and works at Wheatland, Pa., expect 
to have their foundry and machine shops in operation 
about May 1. Their machine shop is equipped with the 
latest improved iron working machinery, consisting of 
lathes, planers, drill presses, bolt cutters and a 16-inch 


boring mill. ‘The shop is commanded by three 20-ton and 
one 5-ton electric traveling cranes. The foundry floor is 
275 x 120 feet, equipped with two cupolas, one with capa- 
city to melt 16 tons and the other 24 tons per hour. The 
pattern house is also equipped with all the latest tools, 
the size of this building being 50 x 150 feet. The first 
floor will be used for the making and repairing of 
terns and the second floor for storing them. 


pat- 





PERSONAL. 


C. HW. Zehnder, president of the Alleghany Ore & 
Iron Company of Virginia, is not connected in any wa) 
with the Steel Ores Company. Mr. Zehnder has never 
acted as a director, never attended a meeting and never 
owned a share of stock. 

E. L. Bruce has been appointed assistant purchasing 
agent of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, with office 
at Denver, Col. 

Gus F. Meehan has been appointed general manager 
of fhe Ross-Meehan Foundry Company, Chattanooga. 
Tenn., to succeed his father, James Meehan, who has re- 
tired from business. 

F. W. R. Snyder, formerly of Illinois Steel Company 
and American Bridge Company, has accepted a position 


as Sales agent for the Tidewater Steel Company, Chester. 
Pa. 





OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM CHISHOLM Sturpes of Cleveland, Ohio, treas- 
urer of the Struthers Furnace Company, died in that city 
on March 29. 

JIENRY VAN Brunr, well known as an architect and 
designer of che Electricity Building at the Chieago 
World’s Fair, died on April 8 at his 


home in Milton. 
Mass. 


He followed his profession in Boston for 20 years 
and went to Kansas City in 1887. As an architect he 
speedily established a high reputation. Much of his 
early work was done on buildings for Harvard Univer- 
sity, and he was also the designer of many public li- 
braries snd other public buildings all over the United 
States. 

S. MorGan Smiru, president of the S. Morgan Smith 
Company of York, Pa., manufacturers of water wheels. 
died on April 12 at Los Angeles, Cal., where he had gone 
for the benefit of his health. 
old. 


JOHAN GusTAv WrboreH, the successor of Richard 
Akerman as professor of metallurgy at the Stockholin 
School of Mines, died on March 16 at the age of 64. 


Mr. Smith was 65 years 


Davip Ressert, for 30 years general superintendent 
of the Brooks Locomotive Works, at Dunkirk, N. Y.. 
died April 14, at Fredonia, N. Y., of paralysis. 


$e 


Trade Publications. 





A very handsome pamphlet descriptive of the proper- 
ties of the Allegheny Ore & Iron Company has been is- 
sued. A series of reproductions of photographs shows the 
Oriskany ores of Wilson’s Run, Craig County, Va., which 
is pronounced the ideal ore for basic pig iron manufacture 
the Gem Furnace at Shenandoah, Va.. the Victoria Furnace 
at Goshen, the Allegheny Furnace at Iron Gate, and the 
Buena Vista at Buena Vista, Va. The company also own 
Potts Valley ore at Huddleston, Va., the Victoria and 
Frazer mines near Victoria Furnace, and the Boyer mine 
at Shenandoah. The president of the company is C. H. 
Zehnder of Philadelphia, and the general superintendent 
W. W. Taylor of Clifton Forge, Va. The sales agents are 
Rogers, Brown & Co. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, have 
issued Circular No. 35, illustrating new pneumatie long 
stroke riveting hammers; pneumatic chipping, calking and 
beading hammers: pneumatic piston air drills, and air 
compressors. The long stroke riveting hammers are equipped 
with an automatic safety device, which prevents the acci- 
dental shooting out of rivet-set and piston. For the pneu- 
matic chipping, calking and beading hammers the manu- 
facturers claim that from three to six times as much work 
can be done with their aid as by hand, and in a proportion- 
ately shorter time. 
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Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, Onto, April 9, 1903. 

A review of the Cincinnati machinery market shows con- 
ditions practically the same as for several months past. 
Expansion seems to be the order of the day, and to this 
end every effort is being made by the various manufacturers 
to utilize every available inch of space, and if possible erect 
additional buildings to take care of the immense volume of 
trade offered. Orders are being rapidly booked, and barring 
strikes and other labor troubles, the year of 1903 promises 
to eclipse its predecessor. The railroads have been laboring 
for some time to overcome the difficulties that have beset 
them, and we are now pleased to report that while delays 
exist still they are not so numerous and are gradually 
growing less. This will aid very materially in disposing 
of both the raw material and the manufactured product, and 
cause a better feeling among the several branches of the 
industry. The strike among the architectural iron workers 
has been a cause of considerable uneasiness in local circles, 
but the opinion now prevails that all will soon be satisfac- 
torily settled. While we note a slight awakening of foreign 
demand among some of the manufacturers, the general 
trade is practically lifeless, and from the present outlook 
bids fair to remain so for some time to come. The action 
of the railroads in securing terminal facilities in the bot- 
toms has caused some apprehension among the manufac- 
turers located in that district, and until it is clear as to 
just what amount of ground the railroads will need for 
their tracks, manufacturing interests will be unsettled as 
regards further expansion. 

Schumacher & Boye are very busy, with conditions favor- 
able for the future. The are expending their surplus energy 
in pushing forward their new addition, and hope to be in 
possession of same by July 1. This building, when com- 
pleted, will largely increase their capacity, and they antici- 
pate large returns as the result of this expansion. 

Cincinnati Planer Company are in line with others, and 
have all the business they can handle to advantage. <A very 
nice quota of orders has been placed on their books, and 
they have no complaints to make whatever. They have 
recently added a new pattern shop, which more than 
doubles their capacity. The attachments are all of. the 
latest design and are motor driven. They are also increas- 
ing their general equipment very extensively. They report 
some delay in receiving patterns as rapidly as desired, but 
hope the situation within the next few months will be greatly 
improved in this particular. 

Dreses Machine Tool Company say that trade continues 
good and is steadily on the increase. While the year just 
past was considered the most remarkable one since the 
establishment of their company, all indications point to a 
greater volume of business this year than ever before. They 
report foreign business as very light, with an occasiona! 
shipment for England. ‘They are being hampered by the 
usual delays of the railroad companies, both in and out, but 
note an improvement in this regard to what it was some 
months since. 

The Cincinnati Milling Machine Company are doing a 
large steady business. They are receiving their share of 
orders and are very hopeful for the future. They report the 
month of March as the largest in volume of trade since their 
organization, and that the last four. months showed an in- 
crease of over 30 per cent. They are now contemplating 
an addition of several stories to their plant, which will 
nearly double their present capacity. They note quite an 
improvement in transportation facilities, and predict that 
within a short time the railroad companies will make de- 
liveries with their former promptness. They feel confident 
that foreign trade is on the improvement, and are bending 
their energies toward securing their proportion of it. 

Niles ‘Tool Works of Hamilton, Ohio, believe that trade 
is at its best and prospects flattering for its continuance. 
Some months since they endeavored to enlarge their plant, 
which necessitated the condemning and blocking of a portion 
of one of the streets. The city authorities at that time re- 
fused to allow this to be done, and consequently the proposed 
expansion has for the present at least been dismissed. 

The Long & Allstatter Company of Hamilton, Ohio, man- 
ufacturers of punch and shear machinery, are very busy. 
They will at an early date be forced to provide greater fa- 
cilities for taking care of their rapidly increasing business, 
and to this end are planning the erection of a large building 
to be used for warehouse purposes. They have recently added 
to their equipment an 84-inch open side Detrick & Harvey 
planer, and are now arranging for numerous smaller tools. 
They report some business with England, South America, 
Mexico, South Africa, the Philippines, California points, 
Seattle and Birmingham. The tendency is all toward heavier 
machinery with steel castings and forgings. 

The American Tool Works Company report trade better 
than ever before—February and March being two of the 
best months ever known. They are largely increasing their 
capacity by the addition of new tools, both their own make 
and by purchase. ‘They contemplate in the near future mak- 
ing extensive alterations in the office management of their 
building, as under existing conditions they are very much 
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crowded. They still have under advisement the change of 
location of their plant, but as yet have come to no definite 
conclusion. ‘They are exceedingly gratified with the recep- 
tion of their new lathe, and although radical changes have 
been made in this tool, it is becoming very popular, being a 
rapid worker and a good seller. 

The William Powell Company have recently purchased a 
large number of new machines, and have added a boiler of 
double capacity, made necessary by the expanding of their 
plant some months since. They are well satisfied with the 
business offering in the territory through which they seek 
trade, and can see no reason why prosperity should not con- 
tinue. 

The J. A. Fay & Egan Company can find no fault with 
business conditions as they see them. ‘Trade, both foreign 
and domestic, is of the best, with orders booked for some 
time to come. They have made no definite plans for loca- 
tion, nor will they do so until the matters pertaining to 
themselves and the different railroad interests now in con- 
troversy are settled. 

The Bentel & Margedant Company of Hamilton, Ohio, 
manufacturers of wood working machinery, are very busy, 
with orders being booked in goodly numbers. They also wish 
to add their testimony to the fact that the year of 1902 ex- 
ceeded all previous ones in the amount of business handled. 
They will very soon begin the enlarging of their foundry 
by adding a building 50 x 80 feet for their pulley molding 
machines and will also increase the size of their machine 
shop 65 x 185 feet. They report foreign business very mod- 
erate, with trade on the increase with Mexico and Canada. 

Greaves, Klusman & Co. have recently erected an addi- 
tional building in connection with their shop, which gives 
them some 1500 square feet more space. This was made 
necessary in order to relieve the crowded condition of their 
shop. They expect to occupy the same about the middle of 
the month. 

The Bullock Electric Company have recently moved into 
their new building of brick and steel construction, 177 feet 
wide by 800 feet long. This building is for testing large 
work and is equipped with 50-ton cranes in center aisle, 75 
feet span, and 30-ton cranes in side aisle. It is large enough 
to take care of a 10,000-kw. generator if needed. One ma- 
chine worthy of notice is a pit lathe with a 44-foot swing. 
They anticipate before the close of the present year lengthen- 
ing this building 300 feet additional. They have now under 
construction one 5000 horse-power A. C. and one 5000 horse- 
power D. &. machines for the Cincinnati Gas & Electric 
Company; also have under way 12 2000 to 3500. horse- 
power, five of tuem for the Pittsburgh Reduction Company 
at Massena, New York, and a number to be sent to the 
Pacific Coast for long distance work. 

The Hamilton Corliss Engine Works will about May 1 


move into their new mac..ine shop, which is 317 feet wide by 


400 feet long and GO feet to the eaves. This building is 
especially well ventilated and lighted, having three rows of 
windows the entire length. There will be three traveling 
cranes of 50 tons each with a 72-foot span and 10 smaller 
ones, all motor driven. Al] new machinery will be installed 
and the capacity over the old shop be increased fully three- 
fold. The office portion will occupy the end of the building 
at the corner of Fourth and Heaton streets, and will be four 
stories high, equipped with all the modern conveniences. 
They now have a belt line through their yard connecting the 
C. H. & D. and Pennsylvania railroads, which will add 
very greatly to their convenience in shipping. Their new 
foundry building of brick construction, 110: feet wide and 
408 feet long, is now being utilized for furnishing all the 
castings they require. 

The I. & E. Greenwald Company, makers of engines and 
gears, are as busy as they can be with orders placed far 
ahead. They will within the next few weeks occupy their 
new addition, thereby enabling them to largely increase their 
output. Trade is especially heavy at present, orders coming 
in from all sections of the country. They recently shipped 
to the Northern Irrigation Company of Texas one of their 
large machines, to be used in irrigating the rice lands of that 
State. Trade in coal washing machinery is also good, and 
they have recently secured several large contracts for this 
class of machinery. They are expending a large amount of 
money in new tools and equipment, and expect in the near 
future to be able to meet any demand that may be made upon 
them. 

The Black & Clawson Company of Hamilton. Ohio, one 
of the largest paper mill machinery industries in America, 
was, as announced in The Iron Age some weeks since, sold to 
a syndicate of Cincinnati men. On March 1 the firm name 
was changed to the Black-Clawson Company, and reorganized 
with Bradford Shinkle, president: F. W. Whittaker, vice- 
president; L. P. Hurm, second vice-president, and F. C. 
Trowbridge, secretary and treasurer. The other directors 
are C, A. Hinsch, Cincinnati, and O. M. Bake and H. L. 
Kutter of Hamilton, Ohio. The capital stock is $1,000,000 
of which $400,000 is preferred and $600.000 common. They 


,are doing a remarkably fine business, and report the year of 


1902 the largest they have ever had. They expect soon to 
expand their foundry by the erection of a building, 60 x 220 
feet, which they anticipate will increase their output fully 
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100 per cent. They have on their books large orders for 
Japan, Finland, Russia and other foreign countries. 

The L. Schreiber & Sons Company, architectural iron 
workers, are exceedingly well pleased with the aspect of 
trade and are doing their utmost to fill orders within the 
required time. Last year was one of the largest they have 
experienced, and if the three months just past are any cri- 
terion, 1903 will greatly exceed it in volume. They are 
having great demands made upon them from various South- 
ern cities where they have secured many valuable contracts. 
They are now working on the new building being 
erected by the Chattanooga Brewing Company, the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteers of Johnson City, Tennessee, 
the ornamental work for the St. Charles Hotel at New Or- 
leans, the ornamental work for the Germania Bank, Savan- 
nah, Ga., and have recently completed the iron work on the 
public library building at Lexington, Ky. 

The American Laundry Machine Company are now at 
home in their new plant, which is situated on a spur track 
of the B. & O., S. W. R. R., near Norwood, Ohio. The main 
building is 80 x 90 x 225 feet, ‘‘L” shaped, two stories in 
hight. The western portion of the building contains the 
office, display and drafting departments, while the northern 
part is used for machine shop purposes. The power, heating 
and wood working plants are each in a separate building and 
are nicely arranged. The machine shop is well equipped 
with all necessary cranes and other labor saving machinery. 
Just at present they report new business a little slow, and 
they are now endeavoring to catch up with orders booked 
some time previous. 

The J. M. Robinson Company are very much gratified 
with trade as they find it. Their books are well filled with 
orders and everything points to a satisfactory year. With 
them foreign trade is absolutely nothing, all of their orders 
coming from domestic sources and well distributed. They 
have recently added to their equipment a heavy hoisting 
machine for the handling of large castings, which greatly 
facilitates their movements. They have within the last 
month secured an order for a large toggle press, weighing 
30,000 pounds, 12 feet in length, for a Columbus, Ohio, firm. 
They also shipped to a St. Louis concern a 10-foot bending 
machine weighing 38,000 pounds. 

The John H. McGowan Company report business ex- 
ceptionally brisk, with a general demand for their products 
from all sections of the country. Particularly is this true 
of the Southern States, where new business enterprises are 
being launched and new fields of industry developed, there- 
by offering new markets for their output. They have re- 
cently shipped some very heavy pumping machinery to vari- 
ous municipalities throughout the State of Ohio, and are 
now estimating on other plants soon to be erected. The 
president of the company, John H. McGowan, who for the 
past year has been abroad, sailed from Naples for home 
March 381. 


‘The New York [lachinery [arket. 


a 


New York, April 15, 1903. 

Of al! matters absorbing the attention of machinery 
builders and manufacturers generally, there is none of as 
potent interest at present as the labor question. This topic, 
of course, is always an important one with manufacturers, 
but at this time the situation has assumed such shape that 
machinery makers are thoroughly stirred up. Machinery 
merchants apprehending the existing conditions are also do- 
ing a good deal of talking. Asa result, purchasers are begin- 
ning to see the advisability of hastening their plans as much 
as possible and making their purchases without delay. Such 
concerns are taking no chances on what may happen in the 
labor situation. ‘ 

The trade has been directly affected but little thus far 
as a result of labor disturbance. Some anxiety as to what 
proportions the present union agitation will assume within 
the next month or so is shown, however. The greatest trou- 
ble is now being caused by the boiler makers. Some of the 
shops producing small tubular boilers, such as are used on 
hoisting engines, are shut down or crippled, and this is caus- 
ing serious delays in the delivery of hoisters. The hoisting 
engine trade has been very brisk of late, and three months’ 
delivery has not been considered unreasonable. Now the 
makers are unable to stipulate any date of delivery, making 
their promises entirely contingent upon the service of the 
boiler makers. 

In the tall buildings now under construction, where the 
structural steel workers are hampering the work, boiler man- 
ufacturers are experiencing some trouble in installing the 
boilers. The latest notion of the unions is that organized 
structural steel workers should erect the boilers in these 
buildings. Naturally, the boiler men, who have always had 
their own men do this work, are protesting with the result 
in some cases that all the work on the entire building is 
stopped by the unions. 

Outrageous demands of this stripe have incensed employ- 
ers generally throughout the country, and in the organiza- 
tion of employers things are actually being accomplished. A 
great deal of interest in the doings of the National Metal 
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Trades Association is being shown by machinery builders, 
and at the moment eyes are turned toward the convention of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, which is now in 
session at New Orleans. 

In certain quarters the opinion finds expression that this 
movement, which is bringing employers together, and which 
promises to result in a national organization covering all 
fields of industry throughout this country, has gathered such 
strength that the unions will hesitate and do a good deal of 
thinking before attempting any widespread rupture. On the 
other hand it is thought that this summer the unions may 
corral their forces for a grand coup. At any rate, employers 
are unanimous in the belief that unionism has exceeded all 
bounds of reason, and are now banding themselves together 
and taking a hand in correcting the evils which result in 
their trying to run their own shops. 

The flurry in Wall street on Monday when prices of some 
issues fell considerably was the occasion for comment in the 
trade. No adverse effect upon business as a result of this is 
expected in the machinery market. The occurrence was sim- 
ply held up as a pointed illustration of the discrepancies of 
conditions which can exist in the stock market and in gen- 
eral business at the same time. It was cited as an instance 
of proof that the values of securities can be manipulated en- 
tirely independent of actual conditions. The machinery trade 
do not believe that the business situation of the country is 
reflected or foretold by the ticker tape. One deduction of in- 
terest that was made is that money will become somewhat 
easier, and that thus new enterprises will be encouraged. 
Several machinery merchants who follow the markets close- 
ly presented the argument that the comparatively soft con- 
dition of railroad and prominent securities indicated that 
money is finding better investment in private business enter- 
prises, and consequently is being withdrawn from stock is- 
sues. 

In the machine tool trade the only really large proposi- 
tion decided upon during the week was the list of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad. The list included con- 
siderably more than $100,000 worth of machinery intended 
for the new shops at Moline, Ill. The Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, Manning, Maxwell & Moore and the Marshall & 
Huschardt Machinery Company were awarded the largest 
slices of the work. The orders were, however, scattered 
among several other concerns as well. 

That the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company are getting 
closer to the machine tool portion of their new works at 
Phillipsburg, N. J., is evidenced by the fact that orders for 
electrical equipment are being placed now. The specifica- 
tions for the motors show that the tools will be direct driven 
electrically to a large extent. We are informed that Dodge 
& Day, modernizing engineers of Nicetown, Phila., are laying 
out the machinery equipment for the new shops. The 
specifications for the requisite machinery are now being 
compiled by the above concern. 

A fair sized lot of machinery is included in the list issued 
by the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts for installation in 
building No. 4, Naval Station, New Orleans. The bids will 
be opened on May 12. The list includes: One 36-inch en- 
gine lathe, one 20-inch engine lathe, one 16-inch engine 
lathe, one 12-inch engine lathe, one turrent lathe, one open 
air planer, one open side planer, one universal radial drill, 
one drill press, 36-inch; one drill press, 24-inch; three sen- 
sitive drills, one universal milling machine, one plain milling 
machine, one shaper, 24-inch; one shaper, 16-inch; one bor- 
ing mill, one horizontal boring machine, one slotter, two 
bolt cutters, one power hack saw, one pipe threading ma- 
chine, 8-inch; two pipe threading machines, 2-inch; one uni- 
versal tool grinder, one twist drill grinder, one emery whee! 
grinder, double wet; one grindstone, one centering machine, 
two line shafts and motor, one traveling machine, 5-ton; 
120 feet work benches, 12 bench vises, one elevator, one plate 
planer, one double punch and shear, 42-inch: one double 
punch and shear, 36-inch; one horizontal punch and bending 
machine, one radial countersink, one double angle shear, one 
set horizontal plate bending rolls, one planer and matcher, 
one double circular saw, one variety wood worker, one plan- 
ing machine, one band saw, one vertical hollow chisel mor- 
tising and boring machine, one tenoning machine, one single 
spindle, shaper or molder, one lathe, pattern maker’s, 24- 
inch; one lathe, pattern maker's, 18-inch; one carving ma- 
chine, one grindstone, one knife grinder, one motor for 
lathes, one dust collecting system, one cupola, one oil burn- 
ing brass furnace, one blower, one portable core oven, one 
jib crane, one elevator for cupola, one rivet machine, one 
furnace for rivet machine, one anvil, one emery grinder, one 
iron stack, one power wiring machine, one electric lighting 
wiring system. 

New Castle Forge & Bolt Company of New Castle, Pa., 
who on January 1 increased their capital stock from $75,000 
to $300,000, have let contracts for large additions to their 
plant. These will consist of an extension to the present 
building of 112 feet long by 60 feet in width, together with 
machine shop 30 x 80. They are also erecting a new steel and 
brick building which will parallel the old building, dimensions 
of which will be 80 x 342 feet. There will be a space of 40 
feet between the two buildings which will be covered and 
used as yard for stock and in which will be operated a 15- 
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ton crane for unloading and handling raw material. A con- 
tract was closed with the American Furnace Company for 
installing a number of generating aid recuperating furnaces 
of the Swindell patent, and it is expected to have these dif- 
ferent departments in operation by July. When completed 
this will be one of the most modernly equipped plants in the 
country for the manufacture of bolts, rivets, car, drop 
and genera! forgings, chain, &c. 

The Black Diamond Automobile Company, a New York 
Corporation capitalized at $500,000, are planning a factory 
to be built at Geneva, N. Y., by the Geneva Chamber of 
Commerce and citizens of Geneva. The officers and directors 
are business men of Geneva and Brooklyn. The plant will 
be operated by electric power, which will be furnished by 
the local electric company. Machinery and tools have not 
been purchased yet, and the company are now ready to hear 
from parties selling tools and machinery in this line. The 
plant will produce automobiles of all lines and a motor that 
is said to be a new departure which has great advantages 
over motors now in use. Charles E. Turner is general man- 
ager of the company, with offices at 1028-1030 Gates avenue, 
Borough of Brooklyn, New York City. 

The Hempfield Foundry Company of Greensburg, Pa.. 
have purchased a fair sized machinery equipment for a new 
car wheel plant. They are still in the market for a boring 
mill for boring out small car wheels. H. C. Burket is the 
company’s purchasing agent. 

Builders of pumping machinery and other accessories 
who have been keeping an eye on the large floating dry dock 
to be stationed at Cavite, Philippine Islands, by the Navy 
Department, are now turning their attention to the Mary- 
land Steel Company of Sparrow’s Point, Md., who were 
awarded the contract for the dock at $1,124,000. 

The Kenton Iron & Steel Company of Covington, Ky., 
are erecting a new plant at Covington for producing mer- 
chant bars, sheets and shapes of iron and steel from No. 14 
gauge down, with horseshoe iron as a specialty. They pro- 
pose erecting a plant on lines somewhat original and fully 
protected by patents. Its capacity at the start will be 40 tons 
per day. They are in the market for a 400 horse-power en- 
gine, three waste heat boilers of 150 horse-power each, one 
squeezer of 50-inch or more, one muck mill two-high com- 
plete or in part, one small mill complete or in part, a lot of 
furnace plates; and, in fact, anything in construction of a 
rolling mill; the same may be second hand if up to date and 
in good repair. The officers of the company include Chas. 
Vokes, president, and Jas. W. Arnold, vice-president and 
manager. 

The Alberger Condenser Company of 95 Liberty street 
have just received an important contract for their high 
vacuum condenser system. It was awarded by the British 
Westinghouse Company of Manchester, England, and is to 
be installed in connection with the large steam turbine plant 
in the Neasden Station of the Metropolitan District Rail- 
ways. It will be recalled that the British Westinghouse 
Company were recently awarded a contract for the equip- 
ment of this station. They will install three 3500-kw. West- 
inghouse steam turbines of the Parsons type. 

An illustration of the failure of a steam turbine is 
afforded at the plant of the Saxony Worsted Mills, Woon- 
socket, R. I. The machine that failed will be replaced by a 
600 horse-power Brown-Corliss cross compound condensing 
engine sold by Woolston & Brew of 39-41 Cortlandt street. 
This concern also sold four 400 horse-power Brown-Corliss 
heavy duty engines to be installed at the Berlin Mills, Ber- 
lin, N. H. 

Gould & Eberhardt of Newark, N. J., are about to install 
an isolated electric power plant and are now looking into 
the subject of high speed engines. 

The Boston & Great Falls Electric Company of Great 
Falls, Mont., have purchased and are now installing one 360- 
kw. revolving field two-phase alternator of 2200 volts, 
Westinghouse; one 675 horse-power Victor turbine of the 
Stilwell-Bierce & Smith-Vaile Company’s make. ae 
Dickinson is the manager of the company. 

The Standard Steam Specialty Company, manufacturers 
of the Utility exhaust ruffler, oil separator, return tank, 
pump governor and feed water heater and other steam spe- 
cialties, have recently taken contracts for 20,000 horse-power 
of their apparatus. To facilitate manufacturing and be in a 
position to carry in stock standard sizes of Utility oil sep- 
arators, from 30 to 10,000 horse-power, they have leased the 
premises, 542 and 544 West Broadway, New York, from May 
1, which will give them 10,000 square feet of floor space. 


or 


Buffalo Forge Company.—The Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers of engines for elec- 
tric and high grade work, mechanical draft apparatus, 
fan system heating, ventilating and drying, Buffalo down 
draft forges. blowers, exhausters and fans of all types 
for every duty, have removed their Pittsburgh offices 
from Room 516 Fitzsimmons Building to Room 607 House 
Building, Smithfield and Water streets, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The new offices afford the large increase in space de- 
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manded by the steady growth of the business of this con- 
cern in the Pittsburgh district. As heretofore, the Pitts- 
burgh district sales will be in charge of H. D. Wilson. 
—_>— 


The Philippine Trade in Iron and Metals. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14, 1903.—The Bureau of 
Insular Affairs of the War Department has compiled the 
returns received from the various ports of the Philip- 
pines, showing the imports and exports of manufactures 
of metal for the calendar year 1902 as compared with 
1901. The figures as presented show a decrease from 
$3,690,577 to $3,053,130, or a loss of more than $600,000. 
In the arbitrary classification adopted by the bureau, 
lead, zine, copper, brass and other metals are included 
with iron and steel, and the category also embraces cars, 
vehicles, boats of all kinds, &c., and therefore only a 
traction of the decrease shown by the figures representing 
the importations in this entire group should be charged 
against iron and steel. 

The decreased importations of all materials which, 
like iron and steel, enter largely into building as weli as 
manufacturing, are attributed by the experts of the De- 
partment chielly to two causes: First, lack of an ade- 
quate supply of labor, and, second, the unstable condition 
of the currency, which has deterred importers, merchants 
und manufacturers from engaging in large enterprises 
until a fixed standard should be adopted. The question 
of obtaining a sufficient supply of reliable labor for the 
present and future industrial needs of the islands is one 
of special prominence, the proper settlement of which 
seems to be vital to the welfare of the islands, and in a 
memorandum which will accompany the annual statistics 
when published it is said: 

“The contention on the part of those commercial in- 
terests familiar with the situation, that the net supply 
as a whole is insufficient under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, seems to be well founded and the question is 
undoubtedly a perplexing one. The merchants and busi- 
ness men of Manila appear to be largely favorable to the 
importation of Chinese laborers for a limited period, and 
under such restrictions as will prevent their pursuing 
any other occupation than that of ordinary unskilled la- 
bor and that the archipelago in order to take rank from 
an industrial standpoint should develop reliable and low 
priced labor in abundance.” 

It is believed that if Chinese can be imported to aid 
in the agricultural development of the islands, the Fili- 
pinos can speedily be trained in the simpler hand trades 
and made very useful. Present conditions are largely 
due to the fact that for many years before American 
rule the working classes had been poorly and irregularly 
paid, while the transactions since that time involving the 
employment of labor have brought about such marked 
changes that the average per diem earnings have ex- 
ceeded the highest price paid in any part of the Orient 
for performing the same class of work. This induce- 
ment of high wages, compulsory, it is said, owing to the 
demand for great numbers of laborers, has had a tend- 
ency to unsettle the already limited market of the is- 
lands, and no little difficulty is experienced in obtaining 
a suflicient force of natives to engage in any steady em- 
ployment. 

The situation with regard to the currency is expected 
to be speedily remedied, as the result of legislation en- 
acted by the last Congress. The continued decline in 
silver and the resulting fluctuations in the Mexican dol- 
lar have caused a direct loss to the insular treasury of 
more than $1,000,000 gold during the past year, and the 
situation has been full of danger to all commercial in- 
terests. 

The imports of iron and steel for the calendar year 
1902, while showing a decrease, will not be discouraging 
to American exporters, for the United States has suffered 
less than any other country in this decline. Great Britain 
und Germany, the principal rivals of this country in the 
Philippine market, have met heavy losses, and in a num- 
ber of instances American manufacturers have been the 
ylirect beneficiaries thereof. In the cruder forms of iron 
and steel American exporters have made very little head- 
way, evidently for two reasons: First, because no special 
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superiority for the American product over the European 
can be claimed. and, second, because American manufac- 
turers of these products are unable to fill domestic or- 
ders and are paying little or no attention to this pranch 
of the export trade. The following figures show the im- 
ports of the cruder products of iron and steel for the 
calendar years 1901 and 1902, including the share of 
the United States and our Europeat competitor : 

Pig iron, 1901, $10,198 ; United States, none, United 
Kingdom, $8767; 1902, $110,833 ; United States, $2032 ; 
United Kingdom, $8739. Bar iron, 1901, $64,922; United 
States, $4656; United Kingdom, $46,485; 1902, $70,409 ; 
United States, $497; United Kingdom, $41,367. Bars and 
rods, 1901, $26.911 5 United States, $3848 ; United King- 
dom, $18,130 ; 1902, $41,208 ; United States, $8578 ; United 
Kingdom, $28,318. Hloops, bands and scroll, 1901, $1511; 
United States, $75; United Kingdom, $1375; 1902, $502 ; 
United States, none, United Kingdom, $417. Iron rails, 
1901, $21,805; United States, none, United Kingdom, 
$3508 ; 1902, $12,341 ; United States, $350 ; United King- 
dom, $6648. Steel rails, 1901, $4038 ; United States, none, 
United Kingdom, $2393; 1902, $1896 ; United States, 
none: United Kingdom, $1329. Iron sheets and plates, 
1901, $195,069 ; United States, $1446; United Kingdom, 
$191,804; 1902. $195,167; United States, $4132; United 
Kingdom, $183,951. Steel sheets and plates, 1901, $40,- 
401; United States, $15,526; United Kingdom, $18,087 ; 
1902, $28,974: United States, $722: United Kingdom, 
$22,512. Structural iron and steel, 1901, $37,877 ; United 
States, $4; United Kingdom, $31,089; 1902, $35,454 ; 
United States, $15!; United Kingdom, $24 864. 

In the more highly manufactured products the shart 
of the United States is constantly increasing, and espe- 
cially in the of wire, builders’ hardware, 
&e., as will be seen by the following figures: Wire and 
wire cables. 1901, s9e94+: United States, $436; United 
Kingdom, $4945; 1902, $91,844: United States, $8060: 
United Kingdom, $6046. Builders’ Hardware, 1901, $29, 
147; United States, $2062; Germany, £10,723; 1902, $47.- 


items tools. 


033; United States, $10,080; Germany, $22,040. Saws, 
1901, $8050: United States, $1379; Germany, $828; 1902. 
8104; United States, $3124: Germany, $3064. Tools. 


1901, $80,309 ; United States, $21,057 ; Germany, $24,601 ; 
1902, $109,072 ; United States, $31,432 ; Germany. $36,434. 
Car wheels, 1901, $131; United States, $56; Germany. 
$65; 1902, $110: United States, none, Germany, $89. 
Castings, 1901, e922 505; United States, $5835 ; United 
Kingdom, $16,369 + 1902, $23,566 ; United States, $2145; 
United Kingdom, $9959. Table cutlery, 1901, $15, 193 : 


United States, $242; Germany, $7966; 1902, $12,917 ; 
Tinited States, $120; Germany, $9348. Other cutlery, 


1901, $71,142; United States, $8547; Germany, $44,931 ; 
1902, $55,150; United States, $4046; Germany, $39,065. 
Firearms, 1901. $1283: United States, $962; Germany, 
$1102; 1902, S5783; United States, $1127; Germany. 
g9579. Cut nails and spikes, 1901, $6155; United States. 
£1606: United Kingdom, $1446; 1902, $4369 ¢ United 
States, none; United Kingdom, g9521. Wire nails, 1901, 
$23.719; United States. $5724; Germany, $6159 ; 1902, $42,- 


032: United States, $11,064; Germany, 211.958. Other 
nails and tacks, 1901, $14,025; United States, $555 + 


United Kingdom. $5747; 1902, $13.910; United States, 
$2175; United Kingdom, $6336. Pipe and fittings, 1901. 
99.993: United States, $93,730; United Kingdom, $8298 ; 
1902. S38 888; United States, $21,890 : United Kingdom. 
$12,554. 

In the machinery schedule the United States makes 
some notable gains, while Germany and the United King- 
dom show losses, but some unexpected decreases are 
noted in imports from the United States of electrical 
machinery. sewing machines, and in boilers and parts of 
engines, the United Kingdom gaining on the last men- 
tioned items. The details of these importations are as 
follows: Cash registers. 1901, $933; United States, $933 : 
United Kingdom, none , 1902, $6262; United States, $6127 ; 
United Kingdom. &75. Blectrical machinery, 1901, $22.,- 


5e0: United States, $19,318; Germany, $2730; 1902. 
$3530 : United States. $2116; Germany, $1025. Laundry 
machinery. 1901, $3610: United States, $343; Germany. 


$2320 ; 1902, $5064 ; United States, $4604; Germany, $266. 
Metal working machinery, 1901, $3402; United States, 


$275 ; United Kingdom, $1505; 1902, $894; United States, 
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$260 ; United Kingdom, $395, Printing presses, 1901, $15,879 ; 
United States, $2675 - Germany, $7014 ; 14 2, $29,920 ; United 
States, $27,735; Germany, $1873. Shoe machinery, IW, 
none; 1902, $30; United States, $30. Locomotives, 1901, 
none: 1902, $4078 ; United States, none, United Kingdom, 
$3455. Stationary engines, 1901, $9950; United States, 


86427: United Kingdom, $1305; 1902, $21,259 ; United 
States, $9125; United Kingdom, $6027. Boilers «and 


parts of engines, 1901, $88,648 ; 
United Kingdom, $37,993; 1902, $70,722; United States, 
$11,405; United Kingdom, $46,874. Apparatus, 1901, 
$26,481; United States, $95,183: United Kingdom, $370; 
1902, $26,953 ; United States, $25,963; United Kingdom, 
$65. Sugar and brandy machinery, 1901, $229; United 
States, none; United Kingdom, $118; 1902, $1330; United 
States, $236; United Kingdom, $1094. Other machinery 
and apparatus, 1901. $131,274; United States, $47,478 ; 
United Kingdom, $99 675; 1902, $237 973: United States, 
$116,108; United Kingdom, $59,036. 
machinery, 1901, $49,806: United States, $20,838 ; United 
Kingdom, $20,227; 1902, $95,539; United States, $26,048 ; 
United Kingdom, $41,722. Safes, 1901, $15,357; United 
States, $5192; United Kingdom, $3339: 1902, $28,626 ; 
United States, $15,448; United Kingdom, $7645. Scales 
and balances, 1901, $SO928: Tinited States, $6502: United 
Kingdom, $1707; 1902, $12,879; United States, $10,993; 
United Kingdom, $514. Stoves and ranges, 1901, $4666 ; 
United States, United $448 ; 
S7488: United e344: 
All other manufactures of 
United States, $108,808: 


United States, $30,594 5 


Detached parts of 


$2042 : Kingdom, 
United 


iron and steel, 


1902, 


States. $1621. 


Kingdom, 
1901, $681,941; 
$203.071 : 


ited Kingdom, 1902. 


$471.465: Tnited States, 30.292 : United Kingdom, $197. 
y20. We Ba 
i 
Fluctuation in Iron Stocks. 


The following table shows the extent of transactions 
and the fluctuations in quotations of the stocks of iron 
and steel companies in the month of March, with the 
dates on which the highest and lowest prices on each 
stock were realized: 

Low-DateHigh-Date 





Cap'l Issued. Sales. est. Mar. est. Mar 
€17.701,500 Am. Bicycle Co., com 1.000 14 2 % 2 
9,294,900 Am Bicycle Co., pref. 1,000 1 + 1 t 
41,233,300 Am. Can, com.. 6.670 74 138 9 18 
411.233.2300 Am. Can, pref.... 9.600 4016 12 47 17 
99,000,000 Am. Car & F’dry, com. 26,800 38 9 41 20 
99,000,000 Am. Car & F’dry, pref. 5.500 gox, 11 92% 4 
24.100,000 Am. Loco. com...-. 29,700 271%, 26 29% 3 
95,000,000 Am. Loco., pref.... 7.150 23% 9 95% 30 
15,000.000 Cambria Steel... «- 20.000 23% 10 25% 18 
7,000,000 Cent Foundry, com 8,175 2, 9 4 20 
7.000,000 Cent. Foundry, pref 510 14 11 16% 20 
17.000,000 Col. Fuel & Iron. 27.100 63% 7 13/. 2 
25,000,000 Crucible Steel, com 27.150 18% 31 20% 19 
25,000,000 Crucible Steel, pref 7.575 83%, 3 8614 2 
1.975.000 Diamond State Steel 250 y% 30 5% 11 
© 368,100 Empire I. & S., com 10 25 15 2 
2 931,460 Empire I. & S., pref.. $0 26 46 2 
15.000,000 Inter. Pump, com.. 2000 39 6 45 27 
8.850,000 Inter. Pump, pref.. . 838 3 83 3 
8.396,000 Nat. Enamel., com 344 10 36% 2 
15,441,800 Nat. Enamel., pref. 90 3 93 2 
4.449.800 Otis Elevator. com... 2.300 41 3 494 t 
6.350,000 Otis Elevator, pref... 925 90 27 98% 4 
10.750,000 Pa., new, com., Phila 250 «50 27 50 : 27 
16.500,000 Pa., new, pref., Phila. 1,000 91% 9 94 28 
12.500,000 Pressed Steel, com... 15,900 60 10 62% { 
12,500,000 Pressed Steel, pref... 3,600 92 11 941, 3 
10,000,000 Railway Spr., com... 6,400 35 94 35% 2 
10,000,000 Raliway Spr., pref. 1.700 86% 31 89 7 
©7.191,000 Repub. I. & 8., com 25.350 19% 9 21% 7 


°0.306,900 Repub. I. & S., pref. 





76%, 30 79% 12 


7.500.000 Sloss-Shef. I. & S.,com 14,250 53 31 69 t 
6.700.000 Sloss-Shef. I. & S..pref 100 938% 27 96 17 
209,000,000 Tenn. Coal & Iron 137.800 61% 10 68% 25 
1,500,000 Tidewater Steel. 3,050 3% 24 4y%4, 19 
12,106,000 U. S. C. Pipe, com... 1,000 12% 25 13% i11 
12.106.000 U. Ss. C. Pipe, pref 2000 50% 28 53% 11 
510.361,300 U. 38. Steel Co., com. 323.775 35% 31 38% 2 
=08.511,200 U. S. Steel Co., pref 214.750 85% 9 87% 2 
8,425,000 Vir. I. & C., com.. 2.300 35% 30 39 7 
1.500.000 Warwick a Med ite . 5c) ee 5 27 5% 24 
Allis-Chalmers, com... 1.500 18 31 20% 5 

\m. Steel F’dries,com. 2,500 15 31 17% 3 

Am. Steel F’dries,pref. 1,000 59 10 63% 4 


ESE 

Dr. R. W. Raymond, secretary of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers, has returned from abroad 
after an absence of about four months. 
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HARDWARE. 


Iii extraordinary increase in the volume of manu- 
T factured products which is characteristic of the 
present era of unparalleled commercial and industrial 
activity is accompanied by a general narrowing of mar- 
gius of profit. It is, indeed, a recognized principle that 
instead of seeking a large percentage of profit on com- 
paratively limited transactions the manufacturer whose 
methods are representative of the prevailing spirit will 
be content to sell his product at a very moderate advance 
beyond the cost, endeavoring to make up in a greatly 
increased volume of business. ‘he application of this 
principle has a direct and most important bearing on 
the success of the individual manufacturer and the at- 
tainment of industrial supremacy by the country. It 
may almost be said that in proportion as it is followed, 
other things being equal, will there be progress in the 
direction of achieving a commanding position in manu- 
facturing. 





There are, indeed, some examples of manufacturers 
who are not obliged to give up what used to be consid- 
ered a reasonable profit and are still carrying on a suc- 
cessful and in some cases a large and growing business, 
but these are recognized as quite exceptional. In the 
production of any goods in which there is real competi- 
tion it is necessary to figure costs closely, and constantly 
to make modifications in machinery and manufacturing 
methods, to practice every possible economy, and in gen- 
eral to improve and increase facilities so as to be in a 
position to put the goods on the market at a minimum 
price. This, of course, forbids the adding of a large 
profit, because this would be a premium directly given to 
their competitors. The establishment, indeed, of arti- 
ticially high prices by agreement among manufacturers 
goes counter to the principle under consideration, and 
gives encouragement to other producers, whose activity 
before long usually requires a return to the old condition 
of things, with even narrower margins. 


At the present time of high pressure on manufactur- 
ing facilities, owing to a demand which in many lines ex- 
ceeds the supply, there is fortunately an increase in profit 
which emphasizes, while at the same time it makes up 
for, the ordinary lean years. It is, however, generally 
conceded that the existing conditions are exceptional and 
temporary. ‘There is to be a return to a state of things 
in business in which close figuring as to costs and the 
acceptance of narrow profits will be necessary, a condi- 
tion of things indeed in which those who can produce 
goods at a slight percentage of cost below their com- 
petitors will have an advantage which will give them 
the market. So generally is this recognized that even in 
these days when it is easy to sell goods at remunerative 
prices more attention than before is being given to im- 
proving manufacturing facilities and reducing cost by 
every expedient. In this the example of the great con- 
solidations, whose methods are the most perfect and 
whose regard for the most insignificant economy is an 
impressive lesson in correct business principles, is hav- 
ing its effect on the policy and methods of many smaller 
concerns. ‘They recognize that only by the adoption of 
the best methods in manufacturing will they be able to 
hold their own when the tide turns and goods are sold 
again at prices which approximate unpleasantly near the 
cost line. 
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Condition of Trade. 


The demand for all classes of goods is excellent, and 
is stimulated to some extent by the present season being 
ubout two weeks earlier than last year. Complaints are 
made by jobbers of their inability to get prompt ship- 
ments of some lines of goods, but on general lines it is 
believed that manufacturers are in a position to supply 
them with fair promptness. ‘The volume of business, 
taking the country as a whole, is large, especially in 
spring goods. Buying appears to be devoid of specu- 
iative features. Government reports of the excellent con- 
dition of crops inspire confidence in the future pros- 
perity of the country. The cold storms which have been 
quite general have retarded the business of dealers, who 
ure, however, anticipating their requirements for such 
goods as will be in immediate demand when warm 
weather brings the growing season. Orders for some 
lines of goods for fall delivery are being placed, and the 
trade generally are buying freely so as to keep stocks 
full. Labor troubles are temporarily affecting business 
unfavorably in some sections of the country, reducing the 
volume of transactions in goods used by the building 
trades. 

Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

Local jobbers of Hardware are more concerned at the 
present time in obtaining goods than in securing orders. 
Thus far the month of April has been even more active 
than the month of March, when several jobbers reported 
the highest record of sales in their experience. The call 
from dealers throughout the country is now very urgent 
for steel goods, especially for Forks, Rakes, Hoes and 
similar Agricultural Tools, but manufacturers are report- 
ed to be exceedingly slow in filling contracts. There is 
also an active demand for the lower grades of Shovels, 
the demand being much in excess of the available supply. 
The highest priced goods, however, are readily obtain- 
able. <A special effort is being made for the sale of 
Scoops, Stove Pipe, Elbows, etc., for fall delivery, and 
salesmen are meeting with considerable success. The 
demand for Hatchets and Hammers and other Carpenters’ 
Tools has never been more active, some jobbers reporting 
the heaviest sales in their experience. They also report 
inuch difficulty in obtaining certain brands. The same 
is true of Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting which are now 
in active demand. Lawn Mowers are being distributed 
actively and supplementary orders are being received 
with urgent requests for prompt shipments, but under the 
present conditions it is possible to fill only a portion of 
the orders on hand. Shipments of Refrigerators direct 
from the factories, and also through local jobbers, have 
been on a liberal scale, but even in this line many com- 
plaints are being received about shipments. There has 
been an increased demand for Strap and T-Hinges, some 
further large orders having been received, distributors 
recognizing that the low prices are especially inviting, 
and that the tendency is toward higher rather than lower 
values. The call for Heavy Hardware has continued very 
satisfactory, without further change in prices of the lead- 
ing articles being reported. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that a stronger tone has been developed in Drive 
Well Points and Cylinders, with higher prices anticipated. 
In Builders’ Hardware the city trade has been unusually 
quiet, but satisfactory orders have been received from the 
country. Notwithstanding the increased facilities for dis- 
tributing manufactured goods and the ability to assemble 
fuel and raw material more quickly, the largest Nail and 
Wire mills note little progress being made against the 
heavy volume of business already booked. For the first 
quarter of the year both sales and shipments show a ma- 
terial increase over the corresponding months of last 
year, but even so manufacturers are embarrassed more 
than ever by unfilled orders. The agricultural outlook 
‘for next season is brighter even than last year, a record 
breaking wheat crop and a very heavy hay crop being 
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reported on present conditions. Although it is too early 
to place much reliance on the outcome, the moral effect 
is to develop a confident feeling, offsetting to some extent 
the timidity if not the anxiety regarding the financial 
outlook. Although a stringent money market may be an- 
ticipated and a tendency to watch credits more closely, 
the industrial situation seems to be essentially sound. 
Independent mills have orders for Nails which will re- 
quire another month to fill, and business booked for 
Barbed Wire and Wire Fencing will require even a 
longer time to make shipments. Under the circumstances 
there is no great effort being made for new business 
except for future delivery. While prices are firm, the 
opinion prevails that no higher prices will be made for 
this season. 
St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 

When it can be said by Hardware jobbers that they 
cannot get goods in some lines fast enough from the man- 
ufacturers to supply the demand, it certainly speaks well 
for the current volume of trade in hand. Verhaps the 
most essential feature at this time is the prospect for 
the season’s crops and the Government report issued last 
week puts a favorable aspect to the situation. There 
are few sections of territory visited by St. Louis jobbers 
that are not at this time contributing a very satisfactory 
volume of orders. The trade in Window Screens and 
Screen Doors is very pronounced. Ice Cream Freezers, 
Refrigerators, Lawn Mowers, Meat Cutters, Steel Goods, 
&e., are also live sellers. Builders’ Hardware, Carpen- 
ters’ Tools, Shelf Goods and in fact all other general 
lines are moving in large quantities. The heavy depart- 
ment of the market is active and the demand for Bars, 
Angles, Channels and other heavy lines is good. 


Louisville. 


W. B. Betxnap & Co.—The market is held up by the 
enormous steady demand for goods. This demand is 
about as healthy as we ever knew it. Each day brings 
its full mail bag, and the whole country seems to be on 
the legitimate buy. In other words, if a man needs any- 
thing to improve his working outfit he has the money 
wherewith toe purchase. This has not always been the 
case, as we know. There is no buying for speculation, if 
we can read the signs right, but a strong effort to secure 
deliveries of what has already been bought. 

Railroads are still in arrears as to time of transit 
and deliveries of goods, but the excellent boating stage 
which the rivers are in and which they promise to stay 
in for some time (as rainfall has been general and the 
ground has had a thoroughly good soaking) will do much 
to relieve the pressure on the rails. 

Much interest is taken in the decision of the merger 
question, for it seenied as though there must be some 
boundary drawn to the schemes of combination and con- 
solidation which were going on. We are apprehensive 
lest everything visible should be consolidated into one 
structure and that would topple over and great would be 
the fall of it, but if we could have some opposing influ- 
ences still left they may serve to keep it in the perpen- 
dicular, which is the thing to be desired. 

The current phrase now to explain the situation is 
that of “undigested securities.” Possibly our great finan- 
cial doctors in the East have in preparation a pill or 
solution which is warranted to do away with that un- 
happy “ full feeling,” which indigestion invariably brings. 
If it becomes fashionable to take it in the East the West 
will no doubt follow suit. We would naturally want to 
show that we were capable of doing gracefully anything 
the rest of the world can do, but if these securities which 
have been offered in the last year or two are classed as 
undigested, do let us call a halt before we reach the stage 
of nausea. 


San Francisco. 


PaciFic HARDWARE & STEEL CoMPANY.—Trade condi- 
tions on the coast are very good to-day, and we have to 
report prosperous times in all lines as well as Hardware. 
The threatened strike by the employees of the street car 
lines of San Francisco has for the present been averted, 
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and an amicable settlement is looked for to what might 
have been a very serious matter. 

Fair weather has been the means of causing building 
operations to resume, and never in the history of the 
coast has there been so much doing in this line, and as a 
consequence Building Hardware and building material 
is in great demand. Particularly steel for structural pur- 
poses is being used extensively, and the inquiries for 
same are more than the supply in sight. 

The season for trout fishing opened April 1, and TFish- 
ing Tackle is now moving freely. 

There is a general feeling in the country and in the 
city that the year is full of promise; the weather is all 
that could be desired, the southern part of California 
being particularly blessed with copious rains, which were 
very much needed. ‘The condition of the farming com- 
munity all through the State is good, and unless some- 
thing unforseen happens the production will very much 
exceed that of previous years. 


Baltimore. 


Cartin & Fuiron.—Trade has kept up wonderfully 
vell, with no indications of its diminishing for some 
weeks to come. 

We regret to hear of impending labor troubles, espe- 
cially among the building trades, but we hope they will 
be averted by arbitration and common sense, Many im- 
provements, we understand, are projected, but contractors 
hesitate to undertake them with the uncertainty attend- 
ing labor matters, which will, however, be adjusted 
within the next few weeks. 

The railroads, we think, are catching up, and the 
delays in transportation are not quite so great as a few 
weeks ago. The market seems in a very healthy condi- 
tion, and there seems to be no surplus goods of any kind. 

After the experiences of last year in regard to the 
difficulty of obtaining goods when most needed, the dis- 
position of the trade generally is to anticipate their 
wants and enter orders for shipment at or before the 
time needed, instead of waiting until the last moment 
to make the purchase. 

All agricultural products seem to be yielding good 
prices (though of course the present price of cotton bene- 
fits the farmer very little as far as last year’s crop is 
concerned), and believing agriculture to be the basis of 
all prosperity we think the outlook for the future is 
good. 

Portland, Oregon. 

Corpett, FarLine & Ropertson.—We are ealled on this 
week to chronicle the death of the Hon. H. W. Corbett, 
founder of this Ile came to Portland 58 
years ago whep it was a straggling settlement of 400 
inhabitants. From the start his active indomitable 
will and perseverance were a factor in the upbuild- 
ing of the community and State. He represented Oregon 
in the United States Senate from 1867 to 1873, during the 
troublesome period of reconstruction when the caliber 
of Senators stood out as giants as against the pigmi 
of to-day, Sunmer, Wilson, Fessenden, Conkling, Sher- 
man. Morton, Schurz, Carpenter, Thurman and Edmunds 


being associates of his. 


business. 


Of late years his interests were 
in the banking business, he being president of the first 
National Bank, also of the Security Savings Bank. While 
the business world moves on even after a prop such as he 
was is withdrawn, still the community cannot but help 
feel the loss of a master mind. 

Clearings last week showing increase of 67.4 per cent. 
over a year ago and leading all cities of any prominence 
in ratio speaks volumes as regards trade. 

We were honored by a visit from Mr. Kirk, president 
of the National Hardware Association, the past few days 
and felt flattered by the impression he received regard- 
ing our State, its location, growth and future. 

Mr. Morgan’s published optimistic interviews regard- 
ing financial outlook remind us of early day snipe hunt- 
ing that the Eastern tenderfoot indulged in when first 
initiated into good fellowship and standing in the far 
West. He was taken by boat to some island after dark 
and perched on a limb of a tree and told to hold the sack 
with lighted candle, and the snipe would walk into the trap. 
The crowd that were to watch his efforts from a Cis- 
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tance, of Course, took the boat and rode home, leaving Mr. 
‘Tenderfoot to return the best way he could. Mr. Mor- 
gan is now holding the bag and inviting suckers in- 
stead of snipe to relieve himself and associates of an 
accumulation of high priced chips and whetstones. It 
is to be hoped as few investors will be beguiled at this 
late day into the trap as were snipe by the candle of 
the tenderfoot. 

Decline in price of Pig Lron so early in the year is a 
bad omen for the quarters to follow. 


Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE CoMPANY.—ACtivity in trade cir- 
cles continues without any abatement since our last letter 
to The Iron Age, although during the past two weeks 
we have had very rainy weather, which has to some ex- 
tent prevented farmers reaching the various towns 
throughout our State ; nevertheless the season is earlier 
than usual and so far advanced that buyers feel the 
necessity of placing orders in order to have their goods 
for immediate calls looked for after the rainy season is 
ended. 

Nearly all lines of goods are being held firm and the 
probability of scarcity in Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting 
has caused a stiffening of price on both these articles and 
they are held firm at advanced prices. There is a proba- 
bility of scarcity in Agricultural Implements, especially 
those goods manufactured by firms belonging to the com- 
bination located in our city. This is largely owing to 
two of the works who fornierly were independent manu- 
facturers having been closed by the combination and the 
only firm remaining are of course obliged to take up the 
lines manufactured by the two retired firms, Quite a 
number of other goods are becoming temporarily scarce, 
with daily promises from manufacturers that back orders 
given eurly in the season will be completed at an early 
date. Screws, Barbed Wire, Wire Nails, Cut Nails and 
Shot are all held firm at manufacturers’ advanced prices. 

A searcity of cars still exists, although the heads of 
railroad departments assure us that the supply will be 
equal to the requirements in the rear future. Collec- 
tions are fair. 


Cleveland. 


Tue W. BrncHam Company.—We are exceedingly 
busy receiving orders and forwarding goods in all lines, 
especially so in spring goods. The season this year is 
about two weeks in advance of last year, therefore there 
is a great demand for spring goods at this time. Dupli- 
cate orders for goods that were sold early and were 
shipped out to our trade, are coming to us now, showing 
that the stock of spring goods is beginning to get a little 
broken and is going to make a good heavy demand all 
through the spring, or at least for the next 60 days. The 
opening of lake navigation is causing a great many in- 
guiries for a large amount of goods to go forward by 
first boat, and it will aggregate a very large tonnage. 

We are short just at the present time in Wire Cloth 
and Netting from the manufacturers, owing to their in- 
ability to get Wire promptly, but the jobbers in this sec- 
tion have a well assorted stock on hand and are able to 
supply their customers promptly. 

There will be a large tonnage of Wire and Nails go 
out of Cleveland market in the next 60 days, both by 
rail and water. The prices on these goods are firm and 
steady, therefore customers needn’t be afraid to buy lib- 
erally. We have nothing special to report in this section 
except that we are all busy. 


Omaha. 


LEE-GLASS-ANDREESEN HARDWARE CoMPANyY. — The 
business situation perceptibly brightens as the season for 
warmer weather approaches. 

An active demand exists for all kinds of Hardware 
and kindred goods, and a general improvement continues 
to develop all along the line, while indications on all 
sides point to an open season of general activity and 
enterprise. 

The main difficulty just now among the jobbing trade 
is to procure prompt shipments from manufacturers, 
many of whom, on certain lines, claim they are away 
behind on their orders, otherwise the market is feature- 
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less, with the exception of a few desultory advances in 
prices. 

A satisfactory measure of prosperity exists here, as 
elsewhere, and the prospects for the future reflect a con- 
tinuance of the present agreeable conditions. 


Nashville. 


GRAY & DupLEY HARDWARE ComMPpaNy.—The spring 
trade continues to be very heavy. Movement of all sea- 
sonable goods is larger than ever known before. Sales- 
men on the road are sending in as large orders as in 
January and February, and the mail order business from 
country merchants is enormous. 

Prices are being well maintained by the houses in this 
city, and the market is extremely firm and in a most 
satisfactory condition. The credit men of the different 
local houses report fine collections. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The mills are filled with orders, and 
deliveries are not always made promptly. The condi- 
tion of the market is very satisfactory. having a firm 
tone with heavy demand. Quotations are as follows: 


| ee ee $2.00 
Eee: OUI SOc oes oad oe Kade & Ke sare wee 0c ee ars 2.05 
Retailers, less than carload lots................... 2.15 


Vew York.—The local market is feeling the effects of 
labor troubles to some extent, which results in a smaller 
volume of business. The tone of the market is firm, 
and demand is steady. Quotations are closely adhered 
to and are as follows: Single carloads, $2.20: small lots 
from store, $2.25 to $2.30. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Both shipments and sales of 
Wire Nails for the first quarter show a material in- 
crease ever those of the corresponding time a year ago, 
and supplementary orders are still being received to a 
liberal extent. Although the mills are working more 
satisfactorily and are having less difficulty in as- 
sembling raw material and fuel, with a better supply 
of cars for distribution, they tind much difficulty in 
keeping pace with the business offering and the filling 
of orders already booked. The market is firm in tone, 
and while prices might be advanced, there is a con- 
servative spirit prevalent, and it is doubtful if any ad- 
vance in prices will be made this season. The jobbing 
trade is quite liberal, with a firm and confident tone. 
Sales are being made on the previous basis, official 
prices being $2.15 to $2.20 in carload lots, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Broken cars sell at 5 to 10 cents higher. For Galvaniz- 
ing, 75 cents per keg, and for Tinning, $1.50 extra per 
keg, are churged. 


St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The market for Wire Nails 
is quite active and jobbers report conditions satisfac- 
tory. The quotation in small lots from store is $2.35. 


Pittsburgh.—Demand for Wire Nails is good and the 
market is strong in every way. Some of the mills are 
behind in shipments, due to the continued scarcity of 
Steel, which interferes with the output to some extent. 
Old contracts, together with new orders being placed, 
will give the mills full work for some time to come. 
No advance is now expected in prices, which are re- 
garded as being at a conservative point. The tone of 
hte market is firm. We quote: Wire Nails. $2 in ecar- 
loads to jobbers, $2.05 in carloads to retailers and $2.15 
in small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days; for Galvanizing Nails 75 
cents per keg is charged and for Tinning Nails $1.50 
per keg extra. 

Cut Nails.—The demand is excellent and the market 
firm. Some delay is caused at the mills in filling orders, 
owing to the lack of Steel. Quotations are as follows: 
$2.15, base, in carloads, and $2.20 in less than carloads, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to 
point of destination; terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off 
in 10 days. 


New York.—The local market is somewhat affected 
‘by, unfavorable weather for building and by labor 
troubles. Otherwise demand is steady, and the market 
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firm in tone. Quotations for carloads and less than car- 
loads are as follows: 


SPN OIF CHOON ce noecevceew eoasduwewWens « ePanee 
Less than carloads on dock.......... 2.88 
See Se CA BUN iio oc See oe ecccwdewe su ceer 2.40 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—A good demand for Cut Nails 


is reported, and the market remains firm as previously 
quoted. Difficulty in obtaining prompt shipments is 
still noted. The jobbing trade is of liberal proportions 
and the market is strong. Sales continue to be made 
on the basis of $2.30 in 0 


earload lots and $2.35 in less 


than carload lots for Steel, Chicago. Iron Nails are 
held at $2.45 to $2.50 per keg from store. 
St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A very good demand con 


tinues for Cut Nails, and jobbers’ quotations are un 
changed as follows: Steel at $2.40 and Iron at $2.60) 
Pittsburgh.—There is a good steady demand for Cut 
Nails, and we are advised that prices are being firmly 
held. In some cases shipments are not made as prompt 
ly as desired, owing to the scarcity of Steel, but there 
is now less trouble from this cause than for some time. 


kor April delivery we quote: Steel Cut Nails, $2.15. 
base, in carloads and $2.20 in less than carloads: Iron 


Cut Nails, $2.25, base, in carloads and $2.30 in less thar: 
carloads, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point of 
destination, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 

Barb Wire.—Conditions of the market are unchanged 
since our last report. The amount of new business 
offering is moderate, while mills are busy on contract 
orders placed some time since. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
SODDETS, CRTIONG JOUR ic wcnrdmeccs cies oc Sd $2.60 
BEGtHIOTS, COPIONG TOTS. . ci occ ve sencecewccc 2.35 2.65 
Retailers, less than carload lots......... «- 2.45 2.75 


Chicago, »y Telegrapk.—Although there has been a 
more active movement, shipping facilities having im- 
proved, the new business offering keeps the mills far be- 
hind the filling of contracts. Thus far during the season 
both sales aud shipments are in excess of a year ago 
and the outlook is favorable to a continued active move- 
ment for the remainder of the season. The jobbing trade 
has further improved and the market has remained firm. 
Sales of Galvanized are being made on the basis of $2.75 
to $2.80 in carload lots, and Painted at $2.45 to $2.50, the 
outside price being to retailers. For small lots 5 to 10 
cents additional is charged. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—A very considerable volume 
of demand upon the jobbers for Barb Wire rules in this 
market. Quotations in small lots from store continue 
at $2.65 for Painted and $2.95 for Galvanized. 

Pittsburgh.—New demand is only fair, but the mills 
are busy on old contracts placed some time since. Some 
of the mills are behind on shipments, but this is the ex- 
ception, deliveries being better than for some time. 
Prices are firm and we quote as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: Painted, $2.30, Galvanized, $2.60, in carloads to 
jobbers: Painted, $2.35, Galvanized, $2.65, in carloads 
to retailers: Painted, $2.45, Galvanized, $2.75, in small 
lots to retailers. 

Smooth Fence Wire.—Mills are filled with contract 
orders, which will keep them busy for some time, while 
new business is coming in quite freely. Quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 


BO eR re | 
CUP UIN  5 ic ca ba 6c bs erdcdepeveswbalens 1.95 
ee SR CNN hint'e nck ache eb ae hee Web ed eee ks 2.05 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 

other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 

usual advances, as follows: 

6tod 10 1112&124%12 14 15 16 

Base. $0.05 10 15 -25 35 45 55 Annealed. 

$0.30 35 .40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 Galvanized. 
Chicago, by Telegraph.—While the attention of man- 


ufacturers is largely absorbed in the filling of contracts 
already booked, there is sufficient new business offering 
to insure a full tonnage for the mills during the remain- 
der of the season, and the market remains firm. The 
jobbing trade has continued active and a confident feeling 
prevails. The following are the prices current: Nos. 6 
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to 9 on the basis of $2.05 to $2.10 in carload lots on track, 
and $2.15 to $2.20 in less than carloads from store, Gal- 
vanized bringing 50 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14, and 6U 
cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—The market is firm and is 
ruled by a very well sustained demand. Jobbers continue 
to quote No. 9 at $2.30 and Galvanized at $2.60 in small 
lots from store. 

Pittsburgh. 


large contracts 


New tonnage is mostly for small lots, the 
having been placed time 
Spring trade this year will not be up to former years. 
Prices are pretty firmly held and are as follows: Plain 
Wire, $1.90, base, for Nos. 6 to 9 in carloads to jobbers, 
$1.95 in carloads to retailers and $2.05 in small lots to 
retailers ; Galvanized, 50 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14 and 
GO cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 

Sheet Zinc.—Another announced in the 
price of Sheet Zinc, under date of April 7. The price is 
now $6.75 per 100 pounds in 600-pound casks, subject to 


some since. 


advance is 


the following discounts: 
Cash 
with order. 


Quantity. Total. 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Susie Tes 6c dkencaee ee ‘areal a a Ss 
SOO0G-pound flote..s 6s ii sesccs: 3 3 6 
6000-pound iots.............. 3 2 > 
Pe ee 1 4 


Less than 8000 pounds......... 3 0 3 

Cordage.—The demand for Rope is steady and in fair 
volume. 
inch and larger: Sisal Rope, according to quality, 8 to 10 
Manila, 11 to 11144 cents per pound. 

Paris Green.—-The distribution of Paris Green by 
manufacturers has been very light for the past two 
weeks. Should the month of May be rainy it is estimated 
that there will be enough Green to supply demand, but 
should it be hot, growing weather there will be a scarcity. 
Vitriol is scarce and high in price and it is much easier 
to obtain a single barrel from a jobber than a carload 
from a manufacturer. Quotations remain unchanged, as 
follows : 


Quotations ure as follows, on the basis of 7-16- 


cents ; 


Less than 1 ton. Per Ib. 
Ae MOE OR COR ooh 60.6 6a esi euveaxumeweean hoe. 
Tee TO UG 2 co Ns on das tne dsc dncedaceegaceae 
I I | a ee eee voce 
Paper DGses, 2 Uk tt DOUMIE is oiccca cca sens sngcaavaes Loe 
Panes DOKGR,..b DOUG 0s cci ascddnues dcawcewenas 15loc. 
Paner TORCR, 56 TOONS ao cicde ces ee ciigensncciass 16e. 
PRS DORCE 56) POUNGS 6 scce case <ceadncamasereuuss 17e. 


One to 5 tons, 1 cent per pound less; 5 tons and over, 114 
cents per pound less. 


Glass.—It is now estimated that there will not be 
more than 150 window glass pots in operation after 


April 18, as several factories which had not decided upon 
their future course of action have, it is understood, agreed 
to close on that date. This gives a firmer tone to the 
inarket, and fewer reports of prospective price cutting 
are in circulation. Quotations of the jobbers’ association. 
for either single or double strength, are as follows: 
Discount. 

Wie GING oo ows odtinncwan der encncadecanyse eee 
F.o.b. factory, carload lots..........90 and 20 and 2% 
Pais SRCUOEY, ZU Oe NOG, ic caivecicweseeeas 90 and 25 ° 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—Manufacturers of city brands 
have reduced the price of Raw Oil in lots of 5 barrels or 
more to 44 cents per gallon. The former quotation of 
46 cents has been in a measure fictitious owing to the 
lower cost of seed. State and Western brands of Oil are 
quoted, in the above quantities, at 42 cents for Raw. De- 
mand is exceedingly light, especially for the season. 

scicciigccaecaelaaalapaimagaaiiaaie 

On April 18, J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company will 
move their New York headquarters from 80 to 98 Cham- 
bers St. In April of last year they moved from 318 
Broadway to their present quarters, thinking they would 
be ample to take care of their increasing business for 
several years at least. They find, however, that they 
are in need of much more room, which will be supplied 
in the new location, which contains four times as much 
space as the former, thus providing much better 
facilities for executing business with dispatch. The com- 
pany allude to this change as in keeping with their 
growth at Chicopee Falls, Mass., where they now em- 
ploy 1100 men, as compared with 44, seven years ago, 
and yet find it a difficult matter to fill orders promptly. 
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NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


REGULAR monthly meeting of the New England 
Hardware Dealers’ Association was held at the 
United States Hotel, Boston, Wednesday evening, April 
S$, President John H. Sayward presiding. Owing to a 
severe rain storm the attendance was not as large as 
expected, but the meeting was interesting and profitable. 
At the conclusion of the dinner President Sayward in- 
troduced the subject of the evening: “* How to Improve, 
Create an Interest, Increase and Generally Obtain the 
Best Results from Our Association,” stating that it was 
time something should be done to increase the efficiency 
of and the interest in the organization. It should have 
some definite objects in view, and pursue them with 
energy and steadfastness of purpose. He believed much 
could be done and predicted that it would be done 


Pricing Committee Report. 


J. B. Hunter, chairman of the Pricing Committee, 
submitted the following report, supplementing it with an 
interesting address, the keynote of which was that the 
profits of the retail Hardware dealer were too small and 
that merchants should look to their own customers for 
a profit instead of to their neighbor’s customers: 

Gentlemen: As chairman of the Pricing Committee, to 
which I was elected at the last meeting of the asso- 
ciation, I called a meeting of the committee on Friday, 
the 3d inst., also inviting D. Fletcher Barber and Joseph 
Williams. Mr. Mackey and Mr. Williams were unable 
to attend. 

The gentlemen who attended this meeting decided 
that, in order to make prices on special lines of Hard- 
ware, it would be necessary to get an expression from 
the members of our association whether or not if prices 
were made they would be sustained. 

It was our unanimous opinion that in order to make 
prices which would be lived up to by our members it 
would be necessary to have a person in the employ of 
our association who should visit each member of our 
association and get him to sign an agreement or pledge 
his word that he would not deviate from prices which 
we may decide upon. 

We also talked of the advisability of having a room 
to be used as headquarters for our association with a 
suitable man in charge, who would perform such duties 
as might be required of him. It seemed to us that 
action along this line would be absolutely necessary be- 
fore your Pricing Committee could accomplish anything 
in a substantial way. 

On motion of Mr. Hunter it was resolved to add to 
the Pricing Committee one member from each of the 
prominent Boston houses. 


Discussion. 

A general discussion followed, which was participated 
in by Austin H. Decatur, J. Carleton Nichols, Calvin M. 
Nichols, Sewall D. Balkam, Myron W. Tarbox and George 
W. Burditt. The discussion revealed a strong undertone 
of hopefulness and the purpose of making the association 
stand for something definite in the way of benefit to the 
retailer, and the general opinion seemed to be that proper 
means to bring this about would be the employment of 
a capable man to take charge of the work of the asso- 
ciation, giving his whole time to it, and by the establish 
ment of centrally located headquarters in his charge. 
The details of such a plan have been under consideration 
by some of the more active men in the association for 
some time past, and it is hoped that something may come 
of it. It was suggested that a stock company be formed 
with sufficient capital to carry out the idea. It was 
revealed by questions that an _ efficient organization 
modeled somewhat on the New England Iron and Hard- 
ware Association could easily be made to be worth $100 
a year to each of the retailers in greater Boston and 
vicinity. Nothing definite was decided upon at this meet- 
ing, but the general sentiment seemed to be that the 
association should have a strong collection and credit 
information bureau and that price-lists of staple articles, 
which are now sold at little or no profit, should be pre- 
pared. As soon as the new plan of the organization can 
be determined upon an effort will be made to make the 
membership large enough so that wishes of the asso- 
ciation will have weight with jobbers and manufactur: 
ers, making a co-operative body sufficiently strong to 
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generaliy improve business conditions in the retail Hard- 
ware trade. The fact was brought out that most every 
retail dealer suffered to a considerable extent from bad 
debts, and often a customer who hadexhausted his credit 
at one store went to a neighboring establishment and 
started a new bill. This could easily be prevented if 
the dealers exchanged information of this nature through 
an official of the association, and it seemed to be the 
opinion of those present that a properly conducted or- 
ganization could be made so valuable to the trade that 
instead of having to seek members they would soon find 
them asking to come in. 

On motion of 8. D. Balkam it was decided to send out 
price cards with the next notice requesting members to 
give their selling prices for the articles on the list. 

J. E. Farrel of Hyde Park was elected to membership. 

President Sayward announced the following Enter- 
tainment Committee for the May meeting: A. M. Wiley, 
W. D. Parlin, George W. Burditt. 

Ilenry M. Sanders was elected delegate to the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Trade for three years. 


WATERBURY BRASS COMPANY. 


-% WATERBURY BRASS COMPANY, 122-130 Cen- 





tre street, New York, call attention to the large 
stock of brass and copper carried at this depot. In Seam- 
less Brass and Copper Tubes they have both 12 and 20 
foot lengths, also iron pipe sizes, both brass and copper, 
plain, tinned and nickel plated, as shown by a stock 
sheet in detail prepared frequently for the trade. They 
claim to carry the largest stock of Sheet Brass in both 
narrow and wide widths kept in stock in New York. 
They are also supplying a large demand for Brass Rod, 
which is carried in sizes from 1% to 2% inches in diam- 
eter, including Rods from \% to 1 inch by thirty-seconds, 
and from 1 to 2% inches increasing by sixteenths. It is 
referred to by the company as free turning stock, and 
suitable for drilling and screw work. The trade has also 
largely increased in their Pope’s Island White Metal, 
which is suitable for a great variety of purposes, and is 
being used extensively for bar fixtures, steam tables for 
hotels, sinks and refrigerator linings. 





THE BAVIER NOVELTY COMPANY. 

HE BAVIER NOVELTY COMPANY, Windsor, Conn., 
T incorporated under the laws of Connecticut, were 
organized last November. They bought the property for- 
merly known as the Congregational Chapel and have 
fitted it up as a factory to manufacture the Bavier Bot- 
tle Stoppers and a general line of novelties. They also 
bought a large lot bounded on one side by the New York, 
New Haven & Llartford Railroad, giving them ample fa- 
cilities for shipping, and affording them an opportunity 
to enlarge the works when necessary. The company have 
recently bought up the Maynard Lawn Mower Sharpener 
business and patents and will continue the manufacture 
of this article. It is the company’s purpose to manufac- 
ture novelties in paper, wood and Hardware, making the 
Bottle Stoppers a specialty. The officers of the new com- 
pany are F. H. Tolles, president; Neilson Bavier, secre- 
tary, and S. H. Barber, treasurer. 


DEATH OF SAMUEL H. WILSON. 


AMUEL H. WILSON died at his home, 328 Madison 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., of pneumonia, Wednesday, 
April 8, after an illness dating only to the preceding 
Saturday, when he was at business as usual and appar- 
ently in good health, except that he had a slight cough. 
Mr. Wilson was widely known in the brass and copper 
trade from his connection with Wallace & Sons, which 
began about 1871 and lasted until 1896, when Wallace & 
Sons went out of business. The following two years were 
spent with the Coe Brass Company, since which time he 
has been back with his old associates, now the U. T. Hun- 
gerford Brass & Copper Company, who have continued 
the New York branch of the business formerly conducted 
by Wallace & Sons under the management of U. T. Hun- 
gerford. Mr. Wilson was a very conscientious, earnest, 
reliable and capable worker and highly thought of by 
his employers and associates. 
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NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE AND _ IRON 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE tenth annual dinner of the New England Hard- 
ware and Iron Association was held at the Hotel 
Vendome, Back Bay, Boston, on Tuesday evening, 14th 
inst. The arrangements for the dinner were in charge 
of John T. Boyd, Oscar A. Shepard and II. W. Waite. 
Charles Clark Adams acted as toastmaster, and per- 
formed his duties in the usual acceptable manner, keep- 
ing the post prandial exercises moving at a lively rate, 
and introducing a choice budget of humorous stories. 
Preceding the dinner a reception was held, at which 
the following acted as a committee to welcome the 
members and guests, who numbered about 125: Harry 
L. Doten, chairman; E. Richards, Charles 
Dowse, Albert C. Ashton, Harry W. Waite, William 
Hill, Charles F. Bragg, P. I’. Burke, Allan J. Chase, 
Austin Hl, Decatur, George Herrick, Daniel G. Tyler, 
Edward FP. Sanderson, Hiram N. Lathrop. Musie was 
furnished by Daggett’s Orchestra, both before and dur- 


Loring 





OSCAR A. SHEPARD, President. 


ing the dinner. Song sheets were at each plate, the 
company joining in singing from them between the 
courses. 

The tables were arranged in the form of the letter 
E, with a round table in the rear. They were hand 
somely decorated with cut flowers and the room was 
appropriately drapped with bunting. At the head table 
Shepard, president, and guests. 
soston Common 


were seated Oscar <A. 
including Arthur W. Dolan, president 
Council: T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer Nation- 
al Hardware Association; Charles E. Adams, president 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade; Hon. James J 
Myers, speaker of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives; Frank Dickerson of the American Tin Plate 
Company; Charles A. Bartlett; Col. Edward Anderson, 
D.D.: Charles Clark Adams of Sargent & Co., and Wal 
ter C. English of The Iron Age. The seating arrange- 
ments were excellently looked after by John T. Boyd 
of Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, chairman of the com- 
mittee, so that the representatives and 


several concerns were grouped. 


guests of the 


Out of Town Guests. 

Each of the prominent Boston jobbing houses, includ- 
ing Bigelow & Dowse Company, Frye, Phipps & Co., 
taldwin, Robbins & Co., Burditt & Williams Company, 
Hardware Agency Company, Chase, Parker & Co., Dana 
Hardware Company and Graves, Brown & Co., had a num- 
ber of guests, and the following came from out of town: 
William Chamberlain and T. B. Coles of Emery, Water- 
house & Co., Portland, Maine; Henry Prentice King 
of King & Dexter Company, Portland, Maine; Henry R. 
Pierson and Charles FE. Dresser from North Adams, 
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Mass. ; 


Charles F. Bragg from N. Il. Bragg & Son, Ban- 
gor, Maine. 

From New Britain, Conn., “ame L. H. Pease of the 
Stanley Works; Charles M. Jarvis, Charles B. Parsons 
und Charies E. Wetmore of P. & I. Corbin; M. L. Bailey 
of Union Mfg. Company; Norman P. Cooley of Hart & 
Cooley Company; Il. S. Hart and C. A. Earle of the Rus- 


sell & Erwin Mfg. Company. From Nashua, N. H., L. 
IF. Thurber of White Mountain Freezer Company. From 
Lowell, Mass., k. J. Neale of Peck, Stow & Wilcox Com- 
pany. From Concord, N. H., D. Arthur Brown and Harry 
A. Brown of Concord Axle Company. 

The delegates from Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., 
included J. D. Sargent, James Denny, C. L. Titus and 
W. A. Rice. A. Milne & Co., were represented by Luther 
Little ; Company by Charles §8. 
Clarke; Standard Horse Shoe Company by R. H. Bout- 
well. 

The iron and steel houses represented included AIl- 
bert II. Inman of Pratt & Inman Company, Worcester ; 
Arthur C. Harvey, Boston; Josiah N. and William H. 
Bacon of Bacon & Co., Boston: George H. Wightman 
and Wilbur Sargent Locke of Carnegie Steel Company ; 
William N. Hlorne of IHforne Bros., Boston; William Q. 
Wales of Brown-Wales Company, Boston. 

Among the metal dealers present were Hlenry W. 
Waite and A. H. Rantlett of Waite, Rantlett & Co., 
boston; Harry L. Doten of Austin & Doten, Boston. 

John II. Sayward, Haverhill, Mass., president of the 
New England Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, and 
other representative retail Ilardwaremen were present. 
Men from every branch of the trade were seated about 
the tables and found themselves in congenial company. 
The menu was excellent, and much credit is due the as- 
sociation for the admirable manner in which every de- 
tail of the entertainment was planned and carried out. 


Pennsylvania Steel 


President Shepard’s Address. 


At the conclusion of the dinner Oscar A. Shepard, 
president of the association, addressed the company as 
follows: 

It is not my intention to take any of this valuable 
time. We have those with us who are prepared to en- 
lighten us upon different subjects, and I know you are 
anxious to hear them; but for the benefit of our guests 
who may not understand just the object of this asso- 
ciation I will say this association was formed about ten 
years ago, comprising firms who are manufacturers, job- 
bers and wholesale dealers in Metals, Iron, Heavy and 
Light Hardware and allied lines, many of whom are 
natural competitors. In its formation there were several 
objects. 

The object to which I wish to call your attention 
particularly is this, the development among members of 
the spirit of harmony and friendship. Harmony and 
two of God’s noblest words. With friendship 
a man can accomplish anything: without it, what can a 
man do? With it, a man has the entrée to the innermost 
circles of the best in the world; without it, he is indeed 
2 lonesome creature. 

The spirit of harmony and friendship among these 
firms, now numbering in our association 116 of the best 
1 New England, has reached the most satisfactory pro- 


friendship 


portions. We can well be proud of it, and such an organiza- 
tion as this will at once appeal to you, for vou see to- 
night the representatives of these firms (and a repre- 
sentation of capital reaching to the enormous sum of 
$2,000,000,000) who yesterday, to-day and to-morrow are 
natural competitors in business, to-night sitting side by 
side, elbow to elbow, looking into the level of each other's 
eves and seeing therein that which competitors do not 
usually see—that their business associate is indeed a 
cood fellow. ; 

In the recognized push of the American people, in the 
onward rush of mercantile affairs, the average business 
man of to-day does not have the opportunity, the inclina- 
tion, the ability, it may be, to acquire a full knowledge of 
questions of natural and popular import, but by an al- 
most divine arrangement, ordered and arranged by powers 
greater than ours, we are privileged to surround our- 
selves by those who by opportunities, tendencies and 
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talents are well equipped to give to the busy man this 
desired intormation. 

When we want to ascertain how the affairs of a great 
State, even the dear old Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
are carried on, we are privileged to call upon our good 
friend, Speaker Myers. If we want to learn how to carry 
on the affairs of a great city, even our city of Boston, on 
business principles, we are privileged to go to his Honor, 
General Collins. If, in search of more knowledge, we 
want to understand the affairs of that nerve center of a 
city and that nerve stirring organization called the Com- 
mon Council, we go to Brother Dolan. If we wish to 
know how the great questions of to-day are assorted and 
luanipulated and put into proper channels by the State 
Board of Trade, we call upon President Adams; when 
we care to know how to be a successful lawyer and a good 
tellow, we go to our dear friend, Charlie Bartlett; when 
we want to understand how to be good business men 
tempered and fortified by Christian principles, we have 
Colonel Anderson, and when we are seeking a gentleman 
who is well equipped to act as toastmaster at a dinner 
like this, there is only one, and 1 have the pleasure of 
presenting as our toastmaster this evening our business 
associate and friend, Lieut. Charles Clark Adams. 


Toastmaster Adams’ Remarks. 


Mr. Adams was greeted with hearty applause, the 
company all joining in singing, “ For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow.” Mr. Adams spoke as follows: 

We meet to-night to celebrate our annual banquet, to 
clasp hands again as competitors, yet friends, and to 
rejoice over the wonderful prosperity which our partic- 
ular branches of business have enjoyed during the past 
year. You may believe there can be no clouds in the 
mereantile sky, yet many deep thinking men are already 
sounding some warnings that as business men we may 
well consider a moment. 

A foreigner writes thus: ‘One of the most im- 
pressive things in this glorious and misgoverned country 
is the happy condition of the laboring people, who are 
in constant trouble with their employers. Everywhere 
the workingman is happy, prosperous, and either on a 
strike or getting ready to strike about May 1. Every- 
where I find contentment and subdued murmurs of 
hatred for the ruling classes. The working people go 
about with smiling faces and an eager longing to throw 
a few rocks just for luck. Every man, however poor he 
may be, feels that he is a part of the body politic and 
fully realizes that the machinery of the Government is 
run by a few bosses in the interests of those who have 
money to pay for such legislation as they want. The 
result is a united and homogeneous people rapidly draw- 
ing toward a bloody revolution.” 

Another American writer says the great business in- 
teerests are growing hostile toward President Roosevelt 
because he is supposed to be in sympathy with the work- 
ingman and hostile to the trusts, and predicts that we 
are rapidly drifting toward a condition when there is to 
be a contest for a Government of the people, by the people 
und for the people, and writes that it will be an irrepres- 
sible conflict and every man will have to decide on which 
side he will fight. 

Can it be possible that the great prosperity of the 
last tive years is to end so badly as this? May it not 
be every man’s duty to wake up and perform our po- 
litical religions and moral duties? In other words, “ Let 
every man be on guard.” Yet beyond all these warnings, 
let us remember that divine teaching, “ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” “ As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so unto them.” 

Mr. Adams then presented A. W. Dolan, president of 
the Boston Common Coyncil, who in the absence of Mayor 
Collins spoke for the city of Boston. Mr. Dolan extended 
the greetings of the municipality, and brought his address 
to a close with some complimentary references to the 
association and its work. 

The toastmaster read a telegram from R. A. Kirk, 
president of the National Hardware Association, express- 
ing regret at his inability to be present, saying “ Distance 
alone prevents my acceptance. Hearty wishes for a 
pleasant evening.” 


The next speaker was T. James Fernley, secretary- 
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treasurer of the National Hardware Association. He 
commended the New England Association as a model 
among similar organizations, told a number of good 
stories and kept his auditors in good humor throughout 
his 15-minute address. 

Hion. James J. Myers brought the greetings of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and spoke of the great 
progress of the country during the past ten years, and 
especially that of the last year. He referred to the great 
combinations as a menace to republican government, and 
commended means of restraint. 

Other speakers were Frank Dickerson of the Amer'- 
can Tin Plate Company, Charles A. Bartlett and Col. 
Kdw. Anderson, D.D. In introducing Colonel Ander 
son, Mr. Adams referred to his connection with the his 
tory of the country, beginning with the John Brown 
war in Kansas before the Civil War. In the lat- 
ter conflict Colonel Anderson commanded a brigade of 
Indiana cavalry, and it is related that his commission 
as Brigadier-General, signed by Secretary of War Stan- 
ton, laid on President Lincoln’s table at the time of his 
assassination. Afterward President Johnson signed 
the commission, but Colonel Anderson refused to ac- 
cept it from him. He is now a minister of the Congre- 
gational Church, and his address was one of the most 
interesting of the evening. 

The dinner was highly successful, the post prandial 
exercises being less formal than usual. The utmost 
good feeling prevailed, and a current of sympathy was 
easily established between speakers and auditors. 

Those Present. 

following is a full list of those who participated in 

the gathering: 


‘harles E. Adams, T. James Fernley, Arthur W. Dolan, Os 
car A. Shepard, Hon. James J. Myers, Frank Dickerson, Charles 
A. Bartlett, Col. Edw. Anderson, D.D., Charles Clark Adams. 
Thomas H. Baldwin, John H. Robbins, Austin H. Decatur, Wm. 
A. Hopkins, Edgar Reed, E. J. Neale, Samuel A. Bigelow, Josiah 
E. Lacon, Charles F. Dowse, Charles King, M. L. Bailey, John 
H. Coffin, Edwin L. Haley, John Spiers, L. F. Thurber, I. Frank 
Stevens, Wm. Chamberlain, T. B. Coles, Alex. N. Stanley, Robert 
N. Peck, ©. N. Chevalier, Leon C. Carter, L. W. Thompson, F. F. 
Hodges, Francis B. Dana, E. E. Gallagher, L. H. Pease, Norman 
P. Cooley, H. N, Lathrop, Geo. W. Coleman, Peter Gray, George 
M. Gray, James N. Frye, Henry R. Pierson, Charles E. Dresser 
kX. Loring Richards, C. A. Karle, B. A. Hawley, D. Fletcher Bar 
ber, W. G. Bigelow, Charles A. Burditt, Charles M. Jarvis. 
James <A. Monroe, Charles B. Parsons, Charles E. Wet 
more, Joseph H. Williams, Nath’! L. Moore, E. Hi. 
Mansfield. D. Arthur srown, Harry A. Brown, H. S. 
Hart, A. M. Wiley, W. M. Atwater, H. W. Marshall. 
M. A. Chandler, A. G. Bowman, F. M. Smith, John II. 
Sayward, 8S. C. Fischer, F. J. Brown, Dr. J. F. Worcester, Fred. 
W. Brown, Wm. Q. Wales, J. D. Keith, Hobart Frost, F. L. John 
son, M. McBarron, W. H. Bense, Charles F. Malley, P. F. Burke. 
rhomas F. Doherty, Hayward C. Dodge, John T. Chase, Charles 
H. Parker, Allan J. Chase, L. B. Morris, Wm. C. Merrill, Albert 
H. Inman, Thomas T. Booth, Frank E. Brigham, Walter C. Eng 
lish, J. D. Sargent, James Denny, C. L. Titus, W. A. Rice. 
Luther Little, Chas. S. Clarke, George P. Bullard, Wm. M. 
Horne. Josiah N. Bacon, Wm. H. Bacon, Arthur C. Harvey, 
Charles IF. Bragg, H. W. Hayes, E. P. Sanderson, Robert E. 
Hofer, Harry L. Doten, Henry Prentiss King, J. Bradford Hunt- 
er, John 'l. Boyd, Charles E. Stumcke, M. B. Damon, George H. 
Wightman, Wilbur Sargent Locke, John E. Woods, Harry W. 
Waite, A. H. Ranlett, Wm. A. Jackson, Albert C. Ashton, Ros 
well H. Boutwell, Wm. P. Hill, George H. Mulhall, Wm. G. Angell. 


PACIFIC HARDWARE & STEEL COMPANY. 
HE PACIFIC HARDWARE & STEEL COMPANY, 
San Francisco, Cal., and New York, who January 1, 

1902, absorbed Geo. W. Gibbs & Co. and Miller, Sloss & 
Scott, have just issued a handsome monograph relating 
to their new store in San Francisco, built by them just 
as they wanted it. and completed about 18 months ago. 
It is both unique and elegant, and was designed, illus- 
trated and written by the mail order department. In the 
48 pages, 9x 8 inches, a comprehensive idea is given of the 
numerous departments of the establishment as well as 
exterior views of the store, the five stories and basement of 
which cover a site 18744 x 187% feet at the corner of Mis- 
sion and Fremont streets, their several warehouses being 
also shown. The engravings illustrating the establish- 
ment usually occupy part of the page, some being the full 
Size of page, and are printed in a dark green tint on fine 
coated paper with accompanying letterpress description. 
An attractive feature is a series of subsidiary side and 
corner illustrations in delicate brown half-tones of scenes 
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and show places in and about San Francisco. At the 
back are five full-page plans of the various floors, show- 
ing in detail the relation of all departments to each other, 
the arrangement of balconies on the first, second and fifth 
tioors being printed in brown to clearly differentiate them 
from the floors proper. 

This house are represented by 50 traveling salesmen 
in every State and Territory of the Pacific Slope, and in 
sritish Columbia, Alaska, Mexico and South America, 
us well as the Hawaiian Islands, Australia and the Ori- 
ent, we are told, while through the efficient service of 
their well organized mail order department they obtain 
What this 
book shows indicates some of the great development in 
modern merchandising. 


DEATH OF EDWARD P. BEALS. 


DWARD P. BEALS, senior member of the firm of 
E Beals & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., died at his home of 
pneumonia, April 9, after a short illness 

Mr. Beals was born in Canandaigua, N. Y., March 16 
1821, and was the son of John W. and Julia R. 


a large trade from territory not so visited. 


Beals 





EDWARD P. BEALS. 


He was educated in the schools of Canandaigua and the 
Buffalo Military Academy, business 
career as a clerk in the Hardware store of S. F. Pratt 
& Co. in 1836, and has been engaged in the Lron and 
Hardware business ever since. Mr. Beals was married 
in 1848 to Mary Lorenz of Pittsburgh, who died in 1886 
and is survived by one son, Pascal P. Beals, and four 
daughters. Although naturally of a modest and retir 
ing disposition, Mr. Beals has always been an active, 
public spirited citizen, and long regarded as one of the 
most prominent men in the Iron and Steel business in 
that section, being also well and favorably 
throughout the country. He was an active partner in 
the firm of Pratt & Co. from 1846 to 1886, and had been 
the head of the present firm of Beals & Co., 
cessors, since their organization, his partners 


beginning his 


known 


their suc 
being his 
son, named above, Charles P. Rogers, Eugene J. Me 
Carthy and Samuel C. Pratt. 

The business originally operated by Pratt & Co. and 
afterward under the title of Pratt & Beals was con 
ducted at the old Weed store at the corner of Main and 
Swan streets froin 1836 to 1850, when, owing to largely 
increased trade and inadequate facilities for handling 
it. the establishment was moved to the present large 
quarters, at 44-50 Terrace. The older generation will 
remember when the firm of Pratt & Co. were one of th 
largest business houses in their sphere. 

The death of Mr. Beals will not interfere with the 
management of Beals & Co., as he had arranged for his 
estate to remain in the business, which will be con 
tinued by the surviving partners. 
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HARDWARE FACTORY 
COST SYSTEMS. 


2 present below extracts from some suggestive let- 

W ters from manufacturers in regard to the subject 
of costs in Hardware factories. They indicate the inter- 
est with which the subject is regared by manufacturers 
generally, our correspondents representing some of the 
largest in the country, as well as others occupying a less 
prominent position. The way in which the whole subject 
presents itself to them is indicated in the brief summary 
we give of the views expressed more fully in the letters 
which follow : 

IMPORTANCE OF THE SuBJECT.—Factory costs, as a matter 
of prime importance, should receive more attention 
than is given to it by many manufacturers. 

IGNORANCE or Cost.—Much disturbance in the trade and 
ruinous competition frequently result from lack of 
knowledge of costs. 

Cost or EaAcH ARTICLE.—In general the cost of each arti- 
cle should be known, and not merely the profit result- 
ing from the business as a whole. 

A Dirricutt TaskK.—In some lines this detailed and accu- 
rate knowledge is difficult, if not impracticable. 

ReEcorps.—In connection with a careful system there 
should be records properly classified which can ad- 
vantageously be consulted. 

Fixep CHARGES.—A sufficient estimate should be made 
for fixed charges, whether the factory is running or 
not. 

MINoR EXPENSES.—Many small expenses aggregating con- 
siderable sums are often left out of the aecount. 
Cost or Cost SystTeMs.—In the endeavor to ascertain 
costs some manufacturers have been known to use 

cunbersome and expensive systems. 

Meruops.—Information is given in regard to methods 
pursued and principles followed by manufacturers. 

ELEMENTS oF Cost.—Some detailed and suggestive enu- 
merations are made of the various elements which 
enter into the cost of Hardware products. 

SMALL Factortes.—The difficulty which attends the sub- 
ject of cost in small factories or in those making a 
great variety of small articles is pointed out. 

Goovs Betow Cost.—The opinion is expressed that many 
Ilardware articles are sold at less than cost. 

New Lines.—Manufacturers taking up new lines often 
cut the price without regard to profits. Such side 
lines are, however, leading lines with some other 
imanufacturers. 

AN INDIVIDUAL PRoBLEM.—Each manufacturer in so com- 
plicated and varied a field as Hardware must work 
out his own system. 

Discussion.—To aid manufacturers in improving their 
methods a discussion of the whole subject in its vari- 
ous phases is important. 

INFORMATION.—There is a very general desire for more 
information in regard to the principles which should 
be followed and the methods by which costs can be 
ascertained with the best results and the least labor. 


LETTERS FROM MANUFACTURERS. 


From a Western Manufacturer: We wish to say that 
we thnk one of the greatest causes for low prices is the 
lack of knowledge on the part of manufac- 
turers in not knowing what their goods 
actually cost to manufacture and place upon 
the market to sell. They fail to realize the 
possible aggregate in dollars and cents of the multitude 
of little expenses that enhance the cost of any individual 
article to a greater extent than was anticipated, or was 
even left out of consideration altogether. 

Every manufacturer should not fail to keep track of 
all expenses, both for manufacturing and selling; have 

them classified in a proper manner, which 


Ignorance 
of Cost 


Fixed would be applicable to the individual busi- 
Charges ness which they are prosecuting, and then 


beyond that a liberal estimate should be 
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made for certain fixed charges that go on just the same 
whether the factory is in operation or not. This is an 
item that is often lost sight of, and when not fully taken 
into consideration makes the manufacturer’s goods ap- 
parently cost less than they really do. 

We will look with much interest for what will appear 
in your paper on this subject, and we trust it may do 
much good. 


From a Manufacturer in New York State: I would 
now state that the question of the cost of goods we feel 
is a very important one. We ran our business for several 
years before we knew the exact cost of the goods. We 
always kept accounts, but every year we came out short. 
Our method was to charge everything 
to our factory and give the factory 
credit for the goods produced, but, as 
stated before, at the end of the year 
we came out short, and sometimes several thousand dol- 
lars. We figured over this some time before we could 
discover just where the trouble was, but there are many 
things that enter into the cost of goods that cannot be 
anticipated or seen in advance. We kept at this until we 
discovered the trouble was we had not added enough for 
incidentals—items that would not show up beforehand. 
We finally reached a percentage, which we add and that 
will cover the extra cost above labor and material, so that 
at present we are able to come out within less than one- 
half of 1 per cent. of the actual cost. We are positive that 
many manufacturers are selling goods without knowing 
what the goods cost them. For instance, the price of 

—— ——— at the present time is at least 10 to 15 per 
cent. below actual cost of making the goods. We know of 
one manufacturer this year that sold nearly his entire out- 
put before he discovered that he was losing money. We 
believe the only true way for a manufacturer to know the 
actual cost of his goods is to treat his fac- 
tory as if they were an outside company, 
giving them credit for the goods they turn 
out, and charging them with everything 
furnished. In this way, at the end of the year, they can 
tell for a certainty just what their goods have cost. Many 
manufacturers estimate the cost and we know of some 
that figure that material costs $1.50, labor 50 cents, so 
the article costs $2; but the real facts are it did cost 
10 to 15 per cent. more than that. Such people fail in 
time, but it makes hard competition for those who are 
trying to make money. 


Selling Under 
Cost for Years 


Charges for 
Incidentals 


From the Manufacturer of a Leading Line: The edge 
of competition would be very much dulled if all competi- 
tors knew the exact cost of their product. Their igno- 
rance of cost is the seat of the trouble. Too often they 
guess at it, or if they make an effort to figure cost, fail 
to cover all items. 

I have figured cost myself for a period of more than 
25 years, and in doing so start with a knowledge that 

part of the cost of goods begins in the 

Elements of office; the office rent, clerk hire, heat, 
Cost light, postage, printed matter—all make 

a starting point. The bare cost of ma- 

terial is not sufficient; it must be unloaded from the car, 
perhaps carted to the shop, and it cannot be done for 
nothing. Every time material has to be handled some one 
has to be paid for it. The engineer, fireman, fuel, water, 
repairs on engine and boilers and line shafting all enter 
into cost. The use of the machines adds considerable, 
for many of the machines have dies or shears or parts 
which are expensive, which require repairs, and all wear 
out and must be renewed, and the cost of the goods made 
is increased by their use. If the manufacturer figures 
his fuel he may overlook the fact that his forge cost him 
something—-his use of it, its repairs, the fire brick and 
their renewing. The little things begin at the office and 
they finally end at the office after the goods are shipped. 

Every time any part of an article is handled or 
touched some one must pay for it. It is the lack of 
knowledge of this that leads many sellers to under- 
estimate cost or to not estimate it at all, and thus to 
lower prices, to the loss of the maker and injury of every 
competitor. Such items as insurance, taxes, cash dis- 
counts, exchange and advertising all are essentials in 
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any manufacturing business, and the product of the shops 
must pay for them in some way, and the cost of these 

should be equitably distributed among 
Knowledge of the different articles made. A manu- 
Exact Cost facturer will fail to succeed if he thinks 

he can make his profit by buying his 
material so much lower than his competitor can, or by 
selling his product higher (unless it is noticeably better) 
than his competitor can, and with these facts before him 
he should strive to know exact cost of doing business and 
the cost of every article, and on it set a fair margin. 


From a Manufacturer in New York State: It is 
extremely difficult to preserve any accurate esti- 
mates as to the costs of a great many kinds of goods. 
There is such a large number of items which should 
properly enter into and be considered that there must be 
many times a case of “ jumping at” conclusions. With 
large concerns, employing men by the 
hundreds and having adequate office 
force, it should be comparatively easy 
to keep reasonably accurate records 
in a Cost Department, but in small factories, where, say, 
less than 50 men are employed and the business done is 
of a relative proportion, ordinarily the expense of main- 
taining a Cost Department is not warranted. If the 
members of the firm or officers of the corporation, as it 
may be, cannot look after these things themselves, no 
other provision is likely to be made. 

It cannot be doubted that most of the ruinous com- 
petition in many lines is the result of failure to consider 
costs by manufacturers. Most of the trouble is made by 
newcomers in the market, who, assuming that there must 
of necessity be a profit in the goods, make a slight cut 
in the price then ruling in order to get the business. 
Then manufacturers who have lost trade 
will make a still further cut to regain the 
business, and so the thing goes from bad 
to worse. It will always be found that 
the cutting is done by the new and inexperienced men 
rather than by the older and larger concerns. We are 
sure that if you can instill into the minds of the manu- 
facturing class the absolute necessity of keeping a fairly 
accurate account of their costs on the articles they make, 
the result would be beneficial beyond estimate to all those 
in the business. 


Costs in Small 
Factories 


Benefits of 
Discussion 


From a Massachusetts Manufacturer: We have never 
been what we term “ faddists ” in regard to factory costs, 
for we think that some _ people 
There May be carry it to excess. We have in 
Too Much System mind one company that did this 
thing so minutely a few years 
ago that it failed them, according to the writer’s view of 
it. In our works we do not use very many cards or ac- 
countants. We have been in the manufacturing of our 
line of goods so long that we know what each machine 
is capable of doing, and it depends upon the price of the 
boy or man on the machine what it costs, and the amount 
of work has to vary according to the ability of the man 
on any particular job. We watch the daily product—that 
is, the completed goods—and we do not believe that any 
kind of system would make much difference. Of course 
we can see where we could keep track of costs closely 
and expend a great deal of effort on the system, but 
where we would save something we would perhaps be 
spending more. We can see that if we were making a 
variety of goods and we were going to make a lot this 
month and not again for several months we would have 
to do differently. 


From a Pennsylvania Manufacturer: The subject of 
factory costs is of much importance, and not having our 
own system arranged to our entire satisfaction, we shall 
be interested in a discussion of the subject. Your editor- 
ial covers the ground quite thoroughly in its statement 
of the ill effects arising from ignorance on this vital 
point, and also the difficulties of the small manufacturers 
who feel unable to maintain the ex- 
pense of a proper system, although 
it is a question if this expense is 
not really profitable in the end. 
Competition may be the life of business, but too often it 


Expense of Cost 
System Justified 


is the death of it, and it seems to us that if manufactur- 
ers generally would exert the same amount of energy in 
attempting to make a profit from their business as they 
do in trying to see how low they can sell their goods 
there would be little need for consolidations, combina- 
tions, &e. We certainly do not recommend the cheating 
of our customers, but at the same time we should not 
cheat ourselves by underestimating cost. 


From a New England Manufacturer: We believe that 
there is one point you have overlooked in regard to the 
lack of knowledge of the correct costs being the cause 
of the unnecessary competition. The point we wish to 
make is that when some manufacturer has built up his 
business on some article or line with which he is fa- 
miliar, and then, desiring to do an increased business, 
starts out to make some other article 
without much regard as to whether he 
has an improvement in the way of mak- 
ing or in the article itself, but simply 
with the idea to make something, the result, we believe, 
is very apt to be that in order to get the trade he is 
obliged to cut prices, and having the old line, which com- 
prises the greater part of his business and is paying him 
well, to fall back on, he does without knowing it sell his 
new article at an actual loss, although his business as a 
whole may pay him a profit. The result of this is often 
seen in his failure when he tries to branch out too ex- 
tensively. Almost any one connected with manufacturing 
can recall many instances of this kind. 

In the latter instance it does not do the general trade 
as much harm, because when it results in a failure the 
cause of the trouble is soon removed. In the other in- 

stance, however, what one manu- 
Selling Below Cost = facturer may consider a side line 
Injures Some One is to some one else the article 

upon which his reputation and 
business have been founded, and it is pretty hard work 
for him to compete with the other man, who is selling 
the goods at a loss and can continue in business because 
of the profits he makes on the other lines. 

We are inclined to think that in the Hardware trade 
particularly, where there are so many kinds of small 
articles manufactured, if every manufacturer knew 
just how much each article cost him to make and sell 


Taking Up a 
New Line 


there are a great many who would 
be surprised at the amount of busi- 
ness that they do at a loss. If the 
manufacturer is making but one arti- 
cle he can arrange his stock so that without much trouble 
he can take an inventory every month, and by that, in 
connection with accounts and bills due and accounts and 
bills payable, he can tell pretty close as to whether his 
business is being conducted at a loss or profit, instead of 
waiting until the end of the year as most people do. But 
this in the larger variety of articles would be hard to 
do, particularly to find out the loss or profit on each 
separate articie. It is, in fact, impossible to get any- 
thing accurate owing to such items as power, salaries of 
superintendent and foreman, wages of tool makers and 
other employees not directly engaged in the manufacture 
of the articles themselves. 

We trust that you may be able to obtain various 
points on this matter which will do something to help the 
condition of the Hardware trade. 


Many Goods 
Sold at a Loss 





TERRE HAUTE SHOVEL & TOOL COMPANY’S 
FIRE. 


ERRE HAUTE SHOVEL & TOOL COMPANY, 
Terre Haute, Ind., sustained serious loss from fire 
in their plant on the 8th inst., their polishing, handling 
and finishing rooms being entirely destroyed. As the 
fire will probably prevent their being able to deliver 
any goods inside of 30 days, they advise their customers 
who may need any goods in their line during this period 
to secure them from other sources. In the mean time 
every effort will be made to get the plant in running or- 
der again so as to be in a position to furnish goods later 
on. 
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The Week’s Hardware Trade. 

OME animation was lent to the metal industries this 
week by the quarterly meeting of the Birmingham 
iron trade. This, of course, affects the heavier sections, 
The Hardware section has been busy cleaning up out- 
standing orders for the Easter vacation. Special activity 
is just now being shown in Wrought Hollow Ware, Plain 
and Galvanized, particularly Watering Cans, Bowts, Ke* 
tles, Dustbins, Tanks and sanitary appliances, and prices 
in this branch have been advanced this week in conse 
quence of the rise in spelter and the firmness of sheet 
iron. Bath and Toilet Ware and Traveling Trunks are 
selling freely, but otherwise the Tin Plate working branch 
is dull. 


Galvanized Wrought Hollow Ware Association. 


Overseas account may be described as normal 


Atter being in a somewhat disorganized state, owing 
io the collapse of the association which formerly regu- 
lated it, the Galvanized Wrought Hollow Ware trade has 
been brought together again in an association. The 
whole of the arrangements are not yet completed, but 
the association has actually come into being during the 
last few days, and its first proceeding has been the re- 
vision of prices. This was taken in hand owing, among 
other things, to the intreases which have recently taken 
place in the price of materials—spelter and iron and stee] 

und on most articles an advance has been declared. 
The uncompleted portion of the arrangements is in 
connection with the establishment of a “ pool.” This it 
is proposed shall take the usual form adopted by trade 
associations. So far about 40 firms in the Midlands have 
joined the association, and there are only one or two 
outstanding, and these it is hoped will ultimately be 
brought in. 

Healthy Brass Casting. 

One of the most interesting subjects of trade union 
work in this country during the last few years is the 
way in which trade union leaders concern themselves 
with the technical side of their clients’ work. Thus we 
have W. J. Davis, secretary of the National Society of 
Amalgamated Brass Workers, addressing a crowded 
gathering of that society at the Birmingham Municipal 
Technical School on Lynes’ process of brass casting. By 
the aid of excellent limelight views and a model of the 
new apparatus, he explained the working of the inven 
tion and its value as a means of carrying off the noxious 
fumes which rise from the molten metal. This is done 
by fixing on the crucible a hood attached to a flexible 
asbestos tube connected with a flue. This is so arranged 
as to allow of the metal being skimmed and poured into 
the mold without the fumes escaping. He claimed that 
the apparatus would do more than 20 Acts of Parliament 
to protect the health of the workmen, and to prove this 
he showed photographs of men working by the old 
method in such a thick atmosphere that they were hardly 
visibie, and also of men doing the same work by the new 
process in an atmosphere so clear that their features 
could be easily distinguished. He also contended that the 
work could be done quite as quickly and much better 
with the patent appliance than in the ordinary way. 
Those who had tried said they would not be without it. 
It was a simple arrangement costing only a few pounds, 
Whereas those founders who thought of the health of 
their workmen now spend hundreds of pounds on fans 
and flues without getting the desired result. The air be- 
came so thick after the molten metal had been poured 
into the molds in the old way that the men had to rush 
out of doors, thus endangering their lives in severe 
weather. He hoped that employers and employed would 
unite in urging the Government to make the adoption of 
the new process compulsory. If trade union leaders gen- 
erally were to co-operate with employers in the technical 
development of their special trades how much pleasanter 
it would be all round. 

A Great Directory. 

1 have received from Kelly’s Directories, Limited, of 
182 High Holborn, London, a copy of their “ Directory of 
the Merchants, Manufacturers and Shippers of the 
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World.” The New York address of Kelly’s Directories 
is Temple Court, 5 Beekman street. This is the seven- 
teenth edition, the first having been published in 1877. 
It brings together in one volume not only the names of 
the manufacturers, merchants and exporters of Great 
britain and her Colonies, but those of the more important 
foreign merchants, whether exporters to or importers 
from Great Britain, and further, those of the manufac- 
turers of the principal goods imported into Great Britain. 
As a compendium of the names of manufacturers, mer- 
chants and exporters who directly or indirectly trade 
with Great Britain, this directory should be upon the 
shelves of every American manufacturer and exporter. 
Development in the Far East. 

Toward the end of last year I wrote very fully in 
these columns upon the development of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. Since then Monsieur Witte, the 
Russian Minister of Finance, has been all over the new 
railroad and has written an extensive report for the 
consideration of his Government. The interesting part, 
so far as American exporters are concerned, is that re- 
ferring to the development of new ports. Just as the 
American railroads of yore created the towns and cities 
through which they passed, so in like manner the Siber- 
ian Railroad will create the ports to which merchandise 
must be sent. The full account of Monsieur Witte’s 
journey over the Siberian Railroad will be found in the 
Journal de St. Petersbourg, in French. I append trans- 
lated some parts of the report, particularly those re 
ferring to the new towns of Harbin and Dalny: 

The town of Harbin, which almost from the com 
mencement of the construction of the Manchurian Rail 
ways has been the principal administrative railroad 
center, is situated on the right bank of the River Sun- 
gari, at a point where the main line of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway divides into two parts, one going to 
Dalny and the other to Port Arthur. The situation of 
this town is a particularly favorable one, standing as 
it does in the center of Manchuria, with the railroads 
which traverse the country radiating from it, and on 
a navigable river which waters nearly the whole of 
Manchuria. Anticipating that the town would become 
a2 commercial and industrial center of great importance, 
the railway administration took steps from the very 
beginning to obtain the greatest possible extent of land, 
and at the present time the area covered by Harbin and 
its future suburbs is 3500 dessiatines (9450 acres, or 
about 14146 square miles). Barely five years ago the 
site on which the town stands was a desert spot. At the 
present time the three parts into which the town is 
divided contain 20,000 inhabitants. M. Witte goes on 
to enumerate the steps taken to encourage the develop- 
ment of Russian industrial establishments at Harbin, 
und concludes by expressing his conviction that the 
town would, owing to its exceptionally favorable posi- 
tion, shortly become a great commercial and industrial 
center, 

Dalny is the terminus of the southern branch of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. ‘This town is destined, 
says M. Witte, to become the most important commer- 
cial port for the Far East. The idea of establishing an 
important trading center at this place—i. e., at the ter- 
minus of the Chinese Eastern Railway and on the shore 
of the Yellow Sea, which is free from ice—dates from 
1898. The port, which is admirably situated on the 
Gulf of Talienwan and adequately sheltered from the 
winds and from severe storms, will when various im- 
provements are completed form a part of Victoria Bay. 
surrounded with an artificial barrage (moles and break- 
waters), having an area of 430,000 square sagénes (square 
sagéne equals 5.44 square feet), about the same size 
as the port of Odessa. The basin will be deepened in its 
widest part to 28 feet, which will suffice for the largest 
steamships, and the rest of the basin will have a depth 
of 18 feet to accommodate coasting vessels. There is 


reason to believe that these works will be finished in 
about a year. 

Further on in his report M. Witte urges that, while 
Russian traders should be attracted to Dalny, the estab- 
lishment of commercial relations with other countries 
should also be encouraged in every possible way. 
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In Conclusion M. \\ itte refers to the changes which 
are already becoming very apparent in economic condi- 
tions in the Kar East through the construction of the 
Siberian Railway and of its latest link, the Chinese 
Rastern Railway. Prior to this the Trans-Baikal, as 
Well as the Province of the Amoor, had a commercial 
and industrial existence of its Own, quite foreign to the 
columercial and industrial interests of Russia. 

The smallness of ‘its Population and the absence of 
‘ily industries rendered absolutely unproductive and 
useless from a fiscal and economic point of view the 
maintenance of a customs protection of so extended a 
frontier, The only possible trade route was by way of 
Lake Baikal. 

Up to the lime of the construction of the Siberian 
Railroad the commercial situation was as follows: The 
ports of the Russian littoral on the Pacitie Ocean and 
the most important among them, Vladivostock and 
Nicolaevsk, enjoyed the advantages of free ports. By 
their agency the Russian colonies established for the 
most part on the maritime littoral, on the banks of the 
Amoor and its affluents, were provided with foreign 
xoods, and importations by the land frontier on the 
Chinese side consisted of Chinese products exclusively, 
such as tea and Silk, &e, 


Toward the close of last year the “ Diputacion Pro- 
Vincial,” or County Council, of Biscay, formed a Consul- 
tative Committee on Agriculture, Whose object is to en- 
courage the employment of artificial] manures, the intro- 
duction of modern machinery and farming implements 
and the improvement of Seeds, plants and live stock. 
A model farm has been established at Durango, where 
various experiments haye been made and the results ecom- 
municated to the different municipalities throughout the 
province, who are in their turn asked to recommend to 
local farmers the use of such Samples as have been found 
most suitable, and to collect orders for their supply at cost 
price. As soon 4s sufficient orders ire transmitted to the 
“ Direccion de} Servicio Agricola,” at the “ Diputacion,” 
in Bilbao, the quantity required is advertised for in the 
Gazette. 

The results of the system since it came into opera- 
tion in November last are said to be Promising, the dis- 
tributions amounting to 400 tons of chemical] manure, 
15,000 kg. (15 tons) of seeds and 200,000 plants and 
trees of various kinds. Five other model farms are be- 
ing established and a depot wil] probably be formed in 
Bilbao, 

In machinery there js in opening for Plows (the 
Bravant double type), Harrows, Root Slicers, Hand 
Thrashers and Cultivators, Communications should be 
addressed to the * Direccion del Servicio Agricola,” Di- 
putacion de Vizcaya, Bilbao. 


Prospects in China, 


We have heard very little lately of the Chinese com- 
mercial treaty. It Inay be remembered that it consists 
ot two parts, one Settling a Variety of detailed business 
matters and the other dealing Wholly with likin. The 
first section is in effect a Separate treaty between Great 
Britain and China, with Which other nations have little 
or no Concern. It comes into effect on January 1 next. 
Clause 8, however, which refers to the likin, is on a 
Wholly different footing, for it Was agreed that before it 
came into force the other powers having treaty with 
China must accept the provisions agreed to. Most of 
the other powers are in hegotiation with China on the 
Subject, and Germany, Japan and the United States have 
substantially accepted this part of the treaty, but they 
look upon the 12% per cent. sranted to the Chinese in 
lieu of import duty and likin as too high. They are 
therefore bargaining for 10 per cent. No doubt the 
Chinese Government Will haggle as long as possible, but 
the advantage of a substantial accession to the revenue 
under the new System will in the long run induce them 
to give way. Meantime sritish exporters interested in 
the Chinese trade are watching the Situation with close 
attention, and are obtaining all the information they can, 
One of the best authorities is W. Holland, formerly British 
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Consul at Swatow. He has recently been lecturing before 
the Loudon Chanmin r of Commerce upon trade prospects 
in China, and the hints he gives, while intended pri- 
larily for British exporters, can be equally taken to 
heart by American traders. After pointing out the va- 
saries in the right of exchange and the fact that Great 
britain at the present moment does about 66 per cent. of 
China’s foreign trade, he remarked that this was not 
really so Satisfactory as it appeared. In former years 
we had almost the whole of the trade to ourselves, and in 
1896 our share was 72 per cent. We thus lost ¢ per cent, 
in five years. At this rate we Should soon be nowhere in 
the race unless energetic steps were taken to retain our 
Share in the trade. which was capable of enormous ex- 
pansion. The trouble was that while the British mer- 
chant in England knew very little about what the Chi- 
hese wanted, the Chinese knew less about what the for- 
eigner could supply. What was required in China an@ 
Great Britain was an improved mutual knowledge of 
each other’s wants and powers of Supply. Toward this 
end he suggested » system of exhibitions. The Americans 
had a bill before their Senate now for starting an ex- 
hibition of American goods in Shanghai. Instead of one 
such exhibition in Shanghai, where the goods would only 
be seen by a limited number of China’s millions, we 
should open these exhibitions at a half dozen of the busy 
marts in the country. The exhibitions should be in 
charge of intelligent young men sent out by the cham- 
bers of commerce or syndicates, to learn a certain amount 
of Chinese, as was done by the Sewing cotton trade four 
or five years ago. It would be easy to find intelligent na- 
tives who eould act as assistants and look after the ex- 
hibitions while the English Superintendents were away 
traveling in the interior under passports, visiting other 
Jarge towns, showing Samples and distributing adver- 
tisements in Chinese. Many of our merchants sent out 
at considerable expense Catalogues in English, but they 
only found their Way into the waste paper basket. He 
did not think that the suggested exhibitions need inter- 
fere in any way with the interests of British merchants 
who were already established in the country. Consular 
officers knew very little as a rule about commercial meth- 
ods and requirements, while merchants in England were 
equally ignorant of Chinese ways and requirements. 


British Efforts in Russia, 


London merchants ire trying to promote a new com- 
mercial treaty with Russia, having for its basis the re- 
moval of some of the customs regulations and formali- 
ties which hamper trade. It is stated with x ine 
awuthority that the British and Russian Ministers con- 
cerned are agreed that something should he done to 
foster the present rood commercial feeling between 
Great Britain and Russia. They regard the time as 
Opportune in consequence of the tariff trouble between 
Russia and the United States, | am informed that 
Inany orders for gold mining machinery whieh would 
have gone to America have been placed in England in 
consequence of this dispute. Germany too has lost 
some of her trade with Russia as a direct result of hay 
ing imposed heavy duties on Russian grain. Al] this 
plays into the hands of the English merchant, who is 
quite anxious to make hay while the sun Shines. It is 
quite understood. however, that the treaty will not 
include any preferential tariff for British goods. 


Trade in Bulgaria. 


[ have once or twice drawn attention to the prospects 
of improved American trade With Bulgaria. J] remem- 
her about 18 months ago, after returning from a trip 
in that quarter, pointing to the Shipping facilities which 
Americans had for capturing this region. Particulars 
ire how to hand of the imports and exports of Bulgaria 
for last year. The imports exceeded $14,000,000. The 
freatest absolute increase in imports from any one 
country was in those from England, which amounted 
fo a value of $3,043,000, being S289,000, or 9.2 per cent. 
nore than in 1901, and $1,557,000, or 102 per cent. more 
than in 1900. The following table shows the value of 
the categories of imports relating to Metal (foods ang 


Hardware in thy year 1902, as compared with the two 


preceding years: 
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1900. 1901. 1902. 
Francs. Francs. Francs. 
Metals and metal manufactures 

(chiefly raw iron, sheet iron, 

ED ED sas ccs cence swe 5,198,000 6,209,000 6,594,000 
Machinery, Instruments and Ap- 

paratus (chiefly Agricultural 

Machinery and Implements, 

Sewing Machines and Tools) .2,786,000 4,474,000 3,900,000 
Oils, Greases, Wax and products 

thereof (chiefly Olive Oil and 


ee a ere er 1,829,000 3,438,000 3,060,000 
Mineral Oils (chiefly Petroleum 
ee ee 3,128,000 2,992,000 2,513,000 


The total value of the exports was $20,000,000, being 
$4,150,000 or 25 per cent. more than in 1901, and $9,800,- 
G00 or 92 per cent. more than in 1900. The category of 
exports showing the greatest increase was cereals, and 
the greatest absolute increase in exports to any one coun- 
try was in those to England, which amounted to a value 
of $4,850,000, being $1,700,000 or 54 per cent. more than 
in 1901, and $3,790,000 or 309 per cent. more than in 
1900. It is evident from these figures that Bulgarian 
trade is increasing by leaps and bounds. 





THE TRAVELING SALESMAN 
HIS METHODS AND CONTROL 


BY SAMUEL MASTERS. 
CHAPTER XIiV.—Salesmen as Collectors. 


3 to the advisability of having salesmen make collec- 
A tions, there is a diversity of opinion. Many sales- 
men prefer to have nothing to do with the payment of ac- 
counts beyond seeing that the terms of sale are stated in 
the customers’ copy of the order, thinking that they can 
keep on better terms with the trade if they do not have 
anything to do with the disputes regarding settlements. 
Many credit men also prefer to make collections with- 
out the assistance of the salesmen. This is particularly 
true of those men who are strict in their rulings and 
find the salesmen too often on the customers’ side of a 
dispute. The credit side of the interest and discount ac- 
count does not grow quite so rapidly when the salesmen 
lake collections, and there may be to his mind too many 
credits. With a house that has a credit man who is apt 
to be too arbitrary it is better for the salesman to keep 
clear of all matters pertaining to collections and waive 
with the customer all responsibility for troubles which 
occur. He will thus possibly have a better understand- 
ing with his trade, though his position will not tend to 
support the credit man’s policy. 


That Salesman is the Best Representative 


who can most thoroughly cover all the features of his 
employers’ dealings with their customers. Consequently 
if the business is so arranged that the salesman can care 
for the account in all ways, from the taking of the or- 
ders to the final payment, he renders the best service. 
Even if it is necessary to give him positive instructions 
in detail regarding disputes or claims for allowance and 
hold him responsible for a strict adherence to them it is 
often better to let him care for all the details of the 
dealings with the customers. There is less danger of 
trouble when all the business is done personally than 
when the most ticklish part of it is done by mail, with all 
the consequent liability for misunderstandings. 


Two Per Cent. Cash on Next Visit. 


It makes it increasingly easy to collect if the sales- 
man is permitted to allow a cash discount on all bills ren- 
dered since his last regular visit, say 30 days before. 
The inducement of the cash discount makes the dealer 
more willing to pay then. In fact he is usually more 
than willing to give the salesman his check, and thus 
save his 2 per cent. and receive in person the salesman’s 
thanks for the payment. Then with the account clear 
he is in a mood to contract a new indebtedness and or- 
ders come easier. 

It will pay the jobber to allow the extra time simply 
for the moral effect and the increased business he will 
gain. The readiness with which payments are made will 
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help to compensate for carrying the account for the ad- 
ditional time, and he will gain an additional benefit in 
the way in which accounts are cleaned up. 


Prevents Doubtful Claims. 


It very often occurs that a dealer will present a 
doubtful claim when remitting by mail, in the hope that 
it will be allowed, and thus he will lay the foundation 
for trouble when a salesman on the ground could explain 
the dealer’s error or show him the unfairness of his 
claim in a way that would forever settle it. After a 
claim is made in writing, no mater how wrong it may 
be, there is «a natural reluctance to back down and this 
fact lies at the bottom of a great deal of the trouble re- 
sarding collections. In the give and take of a personal 
interview, where there is always more or less of skir- 
mishing for an advantage, no offense is taken if a suf- 
ficient reason is given for declining to entertain a claim, 
and if it cannot be settled then, and the claim is just 
and is referred to the house by the salesman with his fair 
and honest opinion of the matter, it is easier for the peo- 
ple at home to make a decision. 


Orders More Carefully Written. 


One good effect of such a system is the extra care 
which the salesman takes to have the terms of sale thor- 
oughly understood. If he has a personal interest in the 
settlement of the account he is the more likely to have no 
chance for error here. He will have the terms, delivery, 
freight equalizations, &c., carefully noted and take all 
possible pains to have everything straight and clear. 
Thus one frequent cause for misunderstandings is done 
away with. 


Credits for Returned Goods. 


The. other causes for disputes and deductions can be 
largely governed by general rules issued by the salesman’s 
employers. One of the most frequent and vexing is the 
question of returned goods. A dealer will make a mis- 
take in ordering, and when the goods are received will 
send them back with no explanation; or he has ordered 
them for a customer who does not want theny when they 
arrive; or he finds that the demand is not up to his 
expectations and he has more goods than he can sell; 
or it is something which he has carried in stock with the 
hope of selling, which he finds is not likely to be realized ; 
cr they arrive in bad order; or a competitor has quoted 
a better price—or any one of a dozen other things may 
have actuated the dealer in returning them. The more 
unjust his action is the less he is inclined to make any 
explanation or write for permission to return the goods 
before doing so. The ordinary jobber suffers more in- 
convenience and loss through this item than any other 
which touches his relations with his trade. Let him 
formulate rules which shall govern the return of goods 
and have them thoroughly understood by the salesmen: 
let it be made a fixed rule that no goods will be accepted 
or credited unless permission to return them is first 
obtained and the bill of lading for the shipment is ac- 
companied with an invoice billing back the goods and 
stating clearly the date of the jobber’s invoice on which 
they were first charged. Let this be made clear to the 
salesman, and see that he impresses it upon his custom- 
ers. Have it understood that the only case in which the 
salesman can give authority to return goods is to correct 
an error in shipment by his house. Have him insist 
that all goods returned be in good order, and that if the 
jobber is not at fault the freight be prepaid, and 
that all shipments be plainly marked with the name of 
the sender. Let the jobber send to his customer a credit 
memorandum, which can be accepted by the salesman 
as applying on the account, and he can handle this ques- 
tion with comparative ease. He can indeed be of valuable 
assistance, for the claims for allowance for goods re- 
turned drag along at times in a most irritating fashion, 
and often can hardly be settled satisfactorily by corre- 
spondence. Where the customer is careless or unjust, 
putting the matter in the salesman’s hands for adjudica- 
tion in a personal interview will often save a great deal 
of time and temper on both sides. 
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Freight Allowances. 


When according to the terms of sale there is a freight 
allowance to be made the salesman can get, while in the 
customer’s store, the necessary vouchers for certifying to 
the amount to be credited. If freight is to be equalized 
with another jobbing point, he can ascertain the rate 
and figure the allowance, thus insuring its accuracy. 
If a question arises on which he has no explicit instruc- 
tions he can refer it to the house more fairly and in a 
better shape for obtaining an equitable ruling than if the 
customer wrote direct. 


An Addition to the Salesman’s Burden. 


It may be objected that the salesman has enough to 
consider in making the sales without troubling with the 
collections. It will not take much additional time. He 
has first of all to hear his customer’s complaints in any 
event and at greater length than would be the case if he 
had to pass upon their justice. If there are no complaints 
it is not a long job to effect a settlement, and with all 
old scores cleared up he is in the best possible position 
for doing the maximum amount of business. 

As to the handling of the money, there need be no fear 
of losses in this regard. 
insist 


Some of the jobbing houses 
upon their salesman giving an indemnity bond, 
taken out in one of the companies doing a business of 
this character, for which they themselves pay the pre- 
mium. Strict rules against the use as expense money 
of payments made by customers and proper precautions 
against carelessness will cover all other ordinary contin- 
gencies. Receipts mailed by the jobber direct to the deal- 
ers will serve as a safeguard against errors or neglect on 
the salesman's part. 


PREMIUMS FOR SALES 
BY JOBBERS’ SALESMEN. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 





HE salesman making the smaller trade in the inter 
ests of the Hardware jobber has to-day probably 
a greater assortment and larger line of goods than any 
other class of traveling salesmen. His catalogue is a 
book of 1500 to 2000 pages, and generally he has a line of 
seasonable goods which he is selling for future delivery. 
It is therefore almost impossible for the general Hard- 
ware traveler to take the time to get himself posted or to 
interest his customer in any specialty. 

One of the most prominent and largest manufacturers in 
a certain line realized that this was the case, but also knew 
that this particular line of goods could be best intro- 
duced and sold through the channels of the Hardware 
trade. Something new was recently brought out by this 
manufacturer. He knew the new article had merit and 
needed only to be shown to be sold. It had been exten- 
sively advertised but the orders were coming in slowly. 
To stimulate the sale this novel scheme was introduced: 
To each of the salesmen of the jobbing houses handling 
their goods who sold within a specified time a certain 
number of this new machine the manufacturer presented 
a suit of clothes. The scheme was a success. 

A member of one of the progressive Boston jobbing 
houses said that the idea was good and had worked well. 
He said that his house had taken up the scheme with the 
idea that perhaps two or three of their star salesmen 
would get a new suit. The fact was that about all their 
men had new suits and some had another suit coming. 
The clothes were custom made, an order being given upon 
an up to date tailor. 





REQUEST FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota 
tions, &c., reluting to general lines of goods. 

E. T. Wenger has disposed of his stock of Hardware, 
Stoves, Paints and Oils, &c., in Eldorado, Ohio, to Skew- 
man & Billman, who continue at the old stand. Mr. 
Wenger has entered the same line at New Castle, Ind., 
and requests copies of catalogues, price-lists, &c. 
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TRADE ITEMS. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Pacific Hardware & Steel Company, held in San 
I'rancisco, April 6, Chas. E. Miller, president of the com- 
pany, presented his resignation as director and officer. 
iis resignation was received with deep regret, and the 
secretary was instructed to prepare a resolution com- 
mendatory of the long and valuable services rendered by 
Mr. Miller to the company, and expressing their extreme 
reluctance at having him sever his connection and end his 
participation in the active management of the affairs of 
the corporation. The following gentlemen were elected 
officers: A. L. Seott, president; H. J. Morton, first vice- 
president; Joseph Sloss, second vice-president and treas- 
urer; D. H. Kane, secretary. 

THe trade will be pleased to know that Arthur Brittan 
of Arthur Brittan & Co., Chicago, who has been ill for 
some weeks, is again attending actively to business. He 
is now making a trip through the West in the interest of 
the various companies which he represents. 


A. C. WittraMs of Ravenna, Ohio, manufacturer of 
Sad Irons, Toys and Novelties, has withdrawn from the 
consolidation known as the National Novelty Company, 
which was formed a short time ago. He was impelled to 
this action by reason of certain changes in the corpora- 
tion. He believes, however, that the consolidation will 
be a good thing for the Toy industry, and he proposes to 
work in harmony with the company, although his busi- 
ness will be entirely independent from the combination. 
Very amicable relations exist between him and the new 
company, and although he declined to merge his plant 
with the confederated manufactories, his resignation as 
one of the vice-presidents of the company was returned to 
him. 

THe LurHer Bros. Company, Milwaukee, Wis., have 
reorganized through the purchase of a $15,000 interest 
by James A. Sheriffs and Samuel Newman. The company 
have a capital stock of $50,000, and manufacture Hard- 
ware Specialties. The officers of the company, as reor- 
ganized, are: President, S. S. Newton; vice-president, C. 
J. Luther ; secretary, James A. Sheriffs; treasurer, Samuel 
Newman. 

ALFRED Fietp & Co., 93 Chambers street, New York, 
have recently been appointed sole agents in the United 
States by the Imperial Enamel Company, Limited, of 
Birmingham, England. The Imperial Company turn out 
advertising signs of every description lettered, and often 
elaborately printed on specially prepared enameled iron. 
They have bad an experience of 45 years, and as time has 
gone on constant improvements and developments have 
produced some very artistic work. The plates are pre- 
pared by a secret process, and great durability is claimed 
for the signs. The company have recently furnished the 
street signs for Manhattan Borough, New York City. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER COMPANY, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., whose New York office has been located at 103 
Chambers street for 18 years, are about to move to 25 
Warren street, in order to secure larger accommodations 
for conducting their business both as to carrying an ade- 
quate stock and properly equipping their repair depart- 
ment. They have the store floor and two basements each 
85 x 25 feet. They will also have a larger salesroom and 
more commodious offices, while the territory is equally as 
convenient to the trade as the old stand. 


Harrer & REyNotps Company, Los Angeles, Cal., have 
favored us with a photograph which gives an impressive 
idea of the magnitude of their spring stock of Garden 
Hose. This shipment consisted of two carloads, making 
about 40 miles of Hose. Upon receipt of the Hose they 
loaded it in six large trucks, which, headed by a brass 
band, were paraded around the city as an advertisement. 


Tue Vicror STraMpING Company, Loveland (Cincin- 
nati), Ohio, have incorporated with a capital of $50,000 
for carrying on a general stamping business in Sheet 
Metal, manufacturing and jobbing of Tinned, Japanned 
and Galvanized Ware, and dealing in Tin Plate, Metals 
and Tinners’ Supplies. The company’s plant will be 
equipped with the latest improved machinery. 
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CALIFORNIA NORTH COAST HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


gprs divisional association has been formed in 
California, making the sixth in that State. The 
title of the new organization is North Coast Hardware 
Dealers’ Association. The meeting at which the forma- 
tion was perfected was held in Santa Rosa on the 25th 
ult. Merchants were present representing the trade be- 
tween San Rafael and Ukiah and Vallejo and Calistoga. 
The attendance was large and the meeting was a most 
successful one. ‘The officers of the new association are: 
J. C. Mailer, president; C. E. Haven, vice-president ; 
Arthur DeW. Brown, secretary, and E. E. Morrow, treas- 
urer. The Executive Committee comprises J. O. Gunn 
and M. H. Crossley, with president, secretary and treas- 
urer as ex-officio members. 

The following declaration of principles of the associa- 
tion was adopted: 

The trade has long recognized the fact that a close 
relation must exist between the wholesaler and retailer, 
and that each has rights and equities which should be 
respected, thereby bringing beneficial results to the legi- 
timate business. We, as retailers, cannot exist if we are 
forced to come into direct competition with the whole- 
saler. At the same time we desire it to be distinctly 
understood that it is not the object of this association to 
form any trust or combination which would act as a 
burden to the consumer, and it is not intended to en- 
courage the schemes of any private individual, firm or 
corporation, but to consider and act upon all matters 
pertaining to the general welfare of the trade. 

A number of the San Francisco wholesale houses 
were represented at the meeting by traveling salesmen. 





DEATH OF J. WARREN SANDERS. 


WARREN SANDERS died:-at his home in Cham- 
J. paign, Ill, Sunday, April 12, from the effects of 
a paralytic stroke of a few days before. Mr. Sanders 
was born at Laconia, N. H., in 1844, and early in his 
business career was connected with the Dover Stamp- 
ing Company, Boston, Mass., from whence he went to 
the Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Company, and later to 
the St. Louis Stamping Company, St. Louis, Mo., with 
whom he remained for 15 years, until 1900, when he 
located at Champaign, LIL, and started in business for 
himself. At the age of 17 he enlisted in Company I of 
the First Rhode Island Cavalry, serving three years in 
the War of the Rebellion. He was affiliated with the 
Colonel Nodine Post, G. A. R., and was a member of 
the Champaign Commandery, Knights Templars. He 
leaves a widow, daughter and son, the latter, Albert W.., 
living in St. Louis. Services were held at his home in 
Champaign, the body being taken to Laconia for in- 
terment. He was a man of sterling qualities, good char- 
acter and habits, straightforward, honest, and 
highly esteemed. 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 

THE EASTERN GRANITE ROOFING COMPANY, Irving 
Building, Chambers street and West Broadway, New 
York: Perfected Granite Roofing. A pamphlet, with a 
sample of the roofing attached, explains the advantages 
und uses of the company’s product. 

D. F. TANNER, Holland, N. Y.: Circulars illustrating 
duplex and coil Bolster Springs, Neck Yokes, Double- 
trees, Singletrees, &c. 

THE WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, St. Louis. 
Mo.: Whitman’s Baling Presses are illustrated and de- 
scribed in a catalogue. 

THE PIEDMONT HARDWARE CoMPANY, Danville, Va.: 
Illustrated catalogue devoted to Guns, Rifles, Revolvers. 
Loading Tools, Ammunition, &e. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Walker’s Improved Ice Cream Freezer. 
oe TX. 1 
offering a 
driving 
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Ice Cream Company, Warren, Pa.. are 
power ice cream freezer 
shaft provided with fast and 


operated by a 


loose pulleys, 
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adapted to freezing with calcium brine, cooled to a low 
temperature. It is designed to freeze cream expeditiously 
and on a relatively large scale. Each freezing appa- 
ratus includes two tubs resting on an iron tub car- 
rier which works on a swing joint, so that while freez- 
ing is being carried on in the can of one tub the other 
‘an and its equipments can be put in readiness for use 
when freezing is completed in the first tub. Brine sup- 
ply and drainage pipes are connected with the tubs. 


Poultry: Shears. 

Krusius Bros., 296 Broadway, New York, and Solin- 
gen, Germany, are manufacturing a poultry shear of 
English steel, having long curved blades, the upper or 
eutting half being a plain blade, working against a 
lower blade with serrated edge of the character of saw 
teeth. It is 914 inches long over all, has a volute spring 
in center and end loops to hold handles together when 
not in use. It can be supplied in all steel, and with 
either stag or pearl laid handles. All the metal parts 
are polished and nickeled, and the shear can be sold at 
a moderate price. 


Ice Chipping Machines. 

Schmidt Bros., Davenport, lowa, who have for years 
manufactured sash, doors and blinds, have discontinued 
business in that line and will in the future manufacture 
ice chipping machines. The ice machine to be made is 
a new device, upon which patent has recently been 
secured and for which, since being placed on the mar- 
ket, a good demand is reported. 





The Keystone Pipe Wrench. 


The Hollands Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., are offering 
the pipe wrench herewith shown. It is referred to as 





Wrench. 


The Keystone Pipe 


being strong and effective, as catching hold and letting 
go quickly, as being made of the best crucible steel forg- 
ings, carefully tempered, and as having few parts. 





The -Bowser Oil Outfits. 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., are offering the 
pumps and tanks shown in the accompanying cuts. In 
Fig. 1 the method of filling cans or jugs without the use 
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Fig. 1.—The Bowser First-Floor Outfit. 


of measures is illustrated. By the connecting pipe fur- 
nished square cans or jugs may be filled with the same 
else as an ordinary can, which is hung with the dis- 
charge directly in the opening of the can, as shown in the 
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cut. This represents the filling of a 10-gallon varnish 
can. When drawing oil at night, it is explained that a 
lamp is unnecessary, as the amount of oil drawn can be 
regulated by counting the strokes of the pump. A self 
measuring storage outfit is shown in Fig. 2, which is re- 
ferred to as solving the problem of handling and storing 
all classes of oil. The oil may be stored in a tank either 
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Fig. 2.—The Bowser Self 


buried in the ground or located in an outbuilding any 
distance from the pump. Tanks to be buried are made 
¢cylindrical in shape, of heavy galvanized sheet steel, 
riveted and soldered. They are fitted with a lock filler 
cap with automatic ball valve air vent, the top of the 
cap standing somewhat above ground. Tanks that are 
not to be buried are made of heavy galvanized sheet steel, 
double seamed and soldered, incased in a cabinet made of 
lumber, grained and varnished. They are made any size 
desired and cased either singly or in compartments. The 
pumps are designed for handling paints, oils, varnishes 
and other nonlubricants. The outfits are referred to as 
clean and economical and as providing a satisfactory 
method of handling heavy and gummy oils and varnishes. 


——_—————— 


The Williams Fence Machine. 


The accompanying cuts relate to a machine for fast 
ening stays to wire fences with staples. The manner in 
which the machine is applied to a fence to curve the 
wires is shown in Fig. 1. The large handle of the ma- 
chine is held level and at right angles with the fence, 





Fig. 1.—The Williams Fence Machine. 


the work being done with the small handle. An assistant 
helps to steady the machine as shown in Fig. 1. Closing 
and opening the machine crimps both wires. In Fig. 2 
the position of the hands of the assistant is shown in 
the act of dropping the staple into the machine after the 
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Wires have been crimped. After the staple has been 
dropped into the machine the operator tilts up both 
handles until the upper jaw comes squarely over the 
staple, when the closing of the machine completes the tie 

Fig. 3 illustrates the machine closed, completing the 
tie, and the left hand of the assistant steadying the wire 
in readiness for the machine to be applied to the next. 


Measuring Storage Outfit. 


Tne machine is offered by the International Steel Post 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., who explain that it can be used 





ig. 2 The Machine Ready to Make the Tie. 


on both smooth and barb wire, or any of the patent wires, 


it being especially adapted to old barb wire fences in re- 





Fig. 3 The Tie Made and the Stay Fastened in Place. 


pairing them and placing stays to prevent the wires 
separating. 
EEE OE ooo 


The partnership of Cowing, Robards & Cowing, Alex 
andria, Minn., dealers in Hardware and Farm Imple- 
ments, has been dissolved, and the business reorganized 
as a stock company under the style of Cowing,; Robards 
Company. The officers of the new company are John 
B. Cowing, president ; Oscar J. Robards, vice-president ; 
William T. Cowing, secretary and treasurer. This busi- 
ness was established by John B. Cowing and Oscar J. 


Robards in 1867. 
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Steel Pocket Calipers. 
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The Smith & Egge Mfg. Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
represented in New York by J. J. Halpin, 62 Reade street, 
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is arranged by which the water can be quickly drawn off. 
The inner can can be removed quickly, as the faucet 
screws on like an ordinary thumb screw. The separator 
is supplied with or without a cover. When a cover is not 
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Fig. 1.—Steel Pocket Calipers. t 
i . : : 
: are manufacturing the pocket calipers illustrated in Figs. desired, a tinned wire band is supplied with which to 
1 and 2. While not intended to compete with expensive fasten on a cloth strainer. ( 
f , 
bia tools of this character with close divisions for expert ma- ‘ 
rt chinists, the graduations are accurate, and in a major- The Friend Gasoline Power Sprayer. 
i ity of instances will answer the purpose as well as the cauahabeansenisii 
ke more expensive tools for ordinary use. The illustrations The accompanying cut represents the gasoline power 
i are actual size, and show but two of several ways or com- sprayer, including engine and pump, offered by the 
“Friend” Mfg. Company, Gasport, N. Y. The company fur- . 


; 
binations in which the tool may be used. Both sides are 
graduated, one in sixteenths, the other in thirty-seconds. 
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nish the wagon, tank and derrick,if desired. The capacity 





Fig. 2.—One of Several Ways of Using Caliper. 


The tool is 3 inches long, and can be used to determine 
diameters and thickness of material, depth of holes; can 
be used as a square by readjusting the position of one 
arm, will give the bevel of a door, and there are a num- 
ber of other uses which will readily suggest themselves. 
It is made of steel, polished and nickeled, and is intended 
for retailing at 25 cents each. 
Caaaiesisiciaaitadlaiat acti 


The New Wheeler Cooler Separator. 


The illustration herewith given represents a gravity 
cream separator, offered by the Wheeler Gravity Cream 
Separator Company, Syracuse, N. Y. The milk is placed 
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The New Wheeler Cooler Separator. 
in an inner can, and the water in an outer one. The ar- 
rangement is such that the milk can at any time be 
drawn off without disturbing the cream, while the water 
remains in the outer can. The inner can is made of 
heavy tin, painted, and the outer one is of galvanized 
iron. The faucet used to draw off the milk is of brass, 
nickel plated. A device with a large tube in the bottom 


of the engine the company guarantee to be 2 horse-power,and 
the combined weight of the pump and engine as less than 
500 pounds. It is explained that the engine is desirable 





The Friend Gasoline Power, Sprayer. 


not only for spraying, but that it is useful at all times 
for running light farm machinery. The sprayers are de- 
signed for use by fruit growers, tree wardens, in parks, 
&e. 
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Current Hardware — 


REVISED APRIL 14, 1903. 


General Goods.~—In the following quotations General Goods 
—that is, those which are made by more than one manufac- 
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discount. 
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, and 10 per cent. 


/, per cent. 
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urer, are printed in /talics, and the prices named, unless other- | Names of Manufacturers.—l'or the names and addresses 
wise stated, represent those current in the market as obtain- | of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
able by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether from manu- IroN AGE Dtrecrory, issued April, 1902, which gives a 
facturers or jobbers. Very small orders and broken pack- | classified list of the products of our advertisers ind thus 
ages often command higher prices, while lower prices are | serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron. Hardware and Machinery 
frequently given to larger buyers. trades, ; 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed ia the ordinary type| Standard Lists—A new edition of “Standard Hardware 


(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are | Lists” has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


responsible for their correctness. They usually represent | leading goods, 
the prices to the small trade, lower prices being obtainable | Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 


by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 


p anu! irers 6 | suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means | 


quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 

































Jennings’ Pattern 

Auger Bits.... 5355p foe e5@ 608 
Ford’s Auger and Car Blts........... 40% 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits............ 1.25% 





. K. Jennings & Co.: 
Cio. luext. ip. k. Jennings’ list 25&10% 
No. 30. Kk. Jennings’ List.. 258i Ona 
Russell Jonnings’............. 25&10&z 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits..... ecccee M1b&1 04 
Mayhew's Countersink Bits..... ocannet 45% 
Millers’ Falls........- Gaesesaceds SO&10K714% 
Pugn’s Black..............+000 
Pugh’s ‘ennings’ Pattern a 
Gneli’s Auger Bits.........ccccccccccsece 60% 
Sneil’s Bell Hangers’ Bits 4 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist........... 60 


% 
Wigigne 7 Jennings Bits (R, mae. 


Bit Stock Drills— 
Standard List ..............65BI@70% 


Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, 215; large, $26 
Lavigne’s Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, # 

doz., 26; No. 2, $15. ........ 50&10% 

C. E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat..25&10% 

Oe eee pbenseus pa 
Gimlet Bits— 

Common Double Cut..gro, $2.50@38.00 

German Pattern......gro. $4.00@4.25 


Holiow Augers— 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, $11.00Q@11.50 


eee eee ee etererereee 


eeece 50&10% 


BEROB...covrcorse eeeeeeeerseeseresess 25&10¢ 
New Patent..... sitasee soneens sess ROM 10% 
Universal. ...... Oe Secete cess ccccecces 20% 
Wood's Universal. coecccccsoee - 25% 


roan !P Augers and ‘Bits— 





ora: ~ badekdeda. #uteed ecccccecccccccesctO% 

C.E. Jennings & Co. ; 
L’/Hommeaieu’s ..... ade cedsccede 15219¢% 
WROOS ... ecccdtwctivies eccces 33165 10% 


Aw! Hafts, See Hafts, Awl. 
Awis— 
Brad Avwls: 
Handled,...........910 $2.75@3.00 
Unhandled, Show idered.gro.63@66c 
Unhandled, Patent.....gro. 66@70e 
Peg Awils: 


Unhandled, Patent....gro. 81@3hc 


Hoifman's Brick Baskets. ..,.,,each $3.25 
Beams, Scale— 


Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, °82.40d8 108 

Chattillon’s No. 1........... aatdvcedcces™ 

CUPRNEMINEN OG INO. Be ccc cacccascocscscossck 40% 
Beaters— Eggs— 


Lightning Chain, # doz , $1.15; ® gro..... 





$12.00 
National Mfg. Co.: # gro. 
No. | Dover, Family BIZE ..........87.00 
No. 2 Dover, Hotel Gize....y..+0..+.14. 00 
Taplin Mfg. Co.: # gro. 
No. 69 Improved rere $6.50 
No.7 5 Improved DOVE. ....0000008%.00 
No. 75-2 Imp’d Dover, Tin’ Wise » 89.00 
No. 100. improved Duver. "$8.00 





No, 102 Improved Dover, Tin'd.. .39 50 
No, 150 Improve i Dover, Hotel. $15.00 
No, 152 Imp’d Dover Hotel, T’d.$17.00 
No. 200 Imp‘d Dover Tumbler...... *9.00 
No.202, imp’d Dover Tumbler, Tin’d$10.00 
i. soe imp’d Dover Mammoth, ¥ 
o2 cee concececdes ce 7.00 
Wonder (8. 8. & Co.) soos ®@ Bro. $0. 00 


Bellows— 


Blacksmith, Standard List.70@70&10% 


Blacksmiths’— 
Inch... 30) 32 3 36 38 0 
Hae. $3.50 3.75 4 25 4.80535 6.15 
Extra Length: | 
Each.$4.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50 
Molders— 
meek... 8. 0B UD bE Bw 
Doz...$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.50 
Handa— 
Inch... 6 Bivins, ft 
Doz....$4.75 5.2) 5.75 6.25 7.00 8, 
Belis— Cow— 
Ordinary GOOdS.cccccces 75L5 I@? 758 10% 
High grade... 
Jersey 
Texas Star..... ° 





Net Prices. 


ms 
= 
eS 









Abbe’s Gong 
Barton Gong 
nome, R. & ‘E 


Lever and Pull, Sargent s 60&1081 0% 





Unhandled, Shoulder ed.gro.65@70c | Yankee GONG. ...... 22... ceeeeeseeeceees 35% 
Scratch A ls; Hand— 

1 Ce mmon,,.gro. $3, ‘ li catia ace te | 
Handed, Socket..gr0. sit rote Hand Bells, Polished....6O&5Q60#195 | 

Hurwood. “40% | W pe = see cecccetecces 55@55K108 
pare Wiekel Platedes.oe.. cece ee HIQEIESS | 
Awl and Tool Sets—see | Wicke! Cr eu@ soe 1 | 
Sets, Awl and Tool. Cone’s Giupe Hand Bells. ... &14@33i41v6 | 
Axes— Stiver Chime........ .... .. BG@3314& we | 

fe . 

First ality, factory brands, . os 00 Miecellaneous- 
Firat lity. Jc jobbers’ brands... .$5.5) | Farm Bells............. lb. 2@24e | 
Qualitw,...........$5.00@5.25 | Steel Alloy Chur eh and School..... 60% 

mericaun Tube & Stamp’g Co.G 70% 

"a Crease—see Grease, Arile, | Trip Wong Bells........ aia 0@aon 





Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden.........7 TO 10Q75% 

Hoilow steel Blocks, with Ford’s Pat- 
OR INOS «oi cckccctsncsncess .5U0E 108 

Lane’s Pate nt ‘Automatic Lock and 
Junior ‘ 30% 

Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron......50&10% 
See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards Stove— 


Zinc, Crystal, BC..corseseses FOL1OZ 
Boilts— 
Carriage, Machine &c.— 


Common, list Feb. 1, °02.....60&1l0@..% 
Norway Iron, $3.00, list Jan, 1, °93 
SO@S0k5% 


Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 24, °99.... 
SO MS085% 
Bolt Ends, list Feb. 14,°95...65@5@..% 
Machine, list Oct,1,°99......... 65@..% 
Machine with C & T. Nuts....... ° 


608B24@. .% 
Note. —Jo bbers are in many cases un- 
derseiling the manufacturers. 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 








Knob: 

}. ee . A ; 6 9 

Per doz.. i) ) A? 7 
Cast [ron lpring Foot : 

Inch. ...++ss06 ese 5 10 

Per G0’....++++- $1.00 iS 175 

Cast Tron Chain, Flat, Japanned: 

Tneh.....++ dass 10 

POP GiB sc sconsen $0. 75 105 1,30 
Cast Tron Shutter, Brass Knobs: 

EMER ccecendeose 6 5 10 

PUR" Gl cccccces 0.57 x 1.u0 
Wrought Bar a aren K nob: 

Tnelt.. 0-0 ; 8 

Per doz... $04 50 61 70 138 
Wrought Barrel. 15100 54 10d 10 
Wrought Bronzed.0@5@,508 10% 
Wrought Flush. B, Sud 10a 60a 10 
Wrought Shutter... 40@108 10@60dk5 
Wrought Square Neck......50@50&10 
Wrought SUnk, .cccceceeeed 0508 10% 
Ives’ Patent Door....... 66600csceeess 60 

Stove and Plow— 

Plow didn endvbidintsanesansdsel 
Stove. .soes Seccees - 30@30€ 10% 
Tire— 

CRAIG 6.5 nsec ccncvess 7214@72%4¢10 
Norway Tron......... @30k5 
Americar Screw Company 
Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16, "34 BN 
Eagle Phila., ist Cet. 16. &4.. 2) 


Bay State, lic. Lec. 28, "U9. sece.eee te! 





Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 
WUE GUGOE.. nocccuceette staes 80&10&10% 
Broken cases. . . 80&108 
Griffin’s Pressed Ste e 1. 3 ne 
Griffin’s Folding Brac kets. 4" 
Bright Wire Goods—see 


Wire and Wire Goods, | 
Broilers— 

Wire Goods Co......+++e00eee.TO@G7T5&10% 
Buckets, Well and Fire—| 
See Pails 


Bucks Saw— 
I es cciccecedees cues sees B Bro, $36.09 


Bull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 


Butts— Brass— 
Wrought list Sept., °96.... 30@30e: 5@ 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s............. 
Cast ron 


Fast Joint, Broad......... 
Fast Joint, Narrow.... 







0Q508 10% 
O0@50e 10k 





Looes Joint... .cecccees 10@5@70&108 
BO008 POR 0 cc sececcccese 0k5@ 104 10g 
Mayer's Hinges ES O85 Q700108 
Parliament Butts....... 7005 @ 70¢- 10% 
Wrought Steel— 

Table and Back a Waieed -60%) 28 
Narrow and Broad.. ..60% | as 
Inside Blind...... Scedece 66108 S83 
Loose Pin.. 000 c0ccec cs OO 1s } “Ss 
Loose Pitty “Bali ‘and Steeple | 23 

TO cces 4\>%8 
Japon ned, Ball Tip ‘Butis.. .f ug 9 


Bronzed Wrt, Nar, and Inside Blind 
Butts, AILI@ASRZES 


eee eee eerer tees 


Cases, Bird— 


Hendryx, Brass: 
30C0, 5000, 1100 series... .. 


BP MNENOs ccavceccccvccccvencecocdal ae 
200, eee andsescnsiag “idat 
Hendryx Bronze: 
700, SOO series. ..........-c0 cee 408104 
Hendryx inameled........... +--+ - 404105 


Calipers—See Compasses, 


Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 Sens enss per lb, AOht4e 
Sharp, 1 prong.......per lb, 44@Lkee 
Ferkins’ Blunt Toe.. ¥ b 34¢¢e 


+O Pee ee eeene 





Perkins’ Sharp Toe.......... D4 @ 
Cannons— 
Breech Loadin,z 


, 32 cal. Cartridge, Fey 
desdadetuda per doz. 82.00 


Cannons 


of the symbol @. Thus 33'/,@33'/, & 10% signifies that the | ware Merchants. 
-— { 
Axles— Iron or Steel ; 
” nme u ome Franklin Moore Co.: 
Pasestuas Concord, Loose Collar.. - bA@5e | 2 Belting Rubber Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16, ’84,...99¢ 
Adamite in Carloads : Concord. Solid Collar,...44@5¥%e | > | Agricultural (Low Grade).? 5k 10@ 80% le Phila, , list Oct. 38. Wiades - 823¢% 
Crystal......... cevceer ves BW ton $9@100 | Vo, 1 ( ommon. ie . IQ! c\s | Commo Standard........ 7575108 ieliaee, list Dee. 28, 9........... 729% 
GOME. .. cscs eee # ton S1We@iv No.1 ‘om. New Style. 3u%~@s clo | Standar2..... 0@70e10% | Russe it, Burdsall & W on Bolt & Nut Co, 
See also Kimery. No. 2 ‘Solan’ Collar MDI ba | PNR oe CORI SES E mpire, list Dee. 28, "99. geenquexe 72168 
Adjusters, Blind— Nos. 11 to 14 ~ << 704 | z High Grade......2 59R1IQS504 105% te list Oct. *S4.........50% 
Dor.estic, ¥ doz. $3.00, .......-+++.. 33348 | NOS. 1510 18.606... eens 5 | Boston Belting Co.- Tire Bolts..... cccccccccccccccee COMED 
TUE Wis vc ces sosncswpac ones 10% | Wos. 19 to 22... 70K108: ni | x Seamless Stitched i™pertal...... 5&5 57 eceecceoes , 
Zimmerman’s--See Fusteners. Blind. seseseceseues , BORON. ..-22-++00. eeneccen cose aeer Borers, Tap— { 
Window Stop— Boxes, Axle— ABATA. ...-se0e eee eeecess eeeereee ) Borers Tap Ring with Handle: { 
eee ee otic’ tee eeweweesesees —_ Common and Concord, wat turned... Leather— Inchceeece ~ L's 1% 2 
Tap o cecccccoce eccee fe ' . ; Oe HYADHALS | Be tea Heavy, Short Lap. ...60@60@5¢ Per doZ... $i. 30 5,00 5.75 7.88 
Ammunition—See Caps, Car- | Common and Concord, Perea a , | Regular Short Lap 60€10@60d luc: 10% oe. tt eeeeees tte p, 3 ., a 
“ 7 * - 9M ; . OA I0RSES *e Wicks isec cutee $3. 
tridges, Shells, &c. Half Patent........cec..-.lb. I@IME Standard jmnceeeeces ccocece« L0Q@ 08K Enterprise Mts. Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 
Anvils—American— ~ | aght Standard. .....+00+--++-70L108 | DGG: No. By $2.50 COCH. .ecseeeee. 25% 
Asmend Hammer, W rough HDs 'sasKe Baiances— Sash— : a eather Lacing..... oo. OO8 ; sesoceecee 
Buel Pateur Trenton,....+..¥ B Iae ae Caldwell new liSt...cc0 cecceccccceceed0" | Leather Lacing Sides, per ‘sq. ft “18¢ , Boxes, Mitre 
Eagle Anvils........... . 8 74@7H¢ | Puilman’s ....... set VOm Snecgndscsaiens 60 B h St SeeSt Benel . Jennings & Co 25&10% 
Hay-Budden, Wrought.:— .......a9i4e Spring— enc SP eens ee Langdon, iveninbes on 15&:108 
seshoe brand, Wrought....... V@d! p & Sel ontesiuiduasadiaceeendeadle 
eis I t is cae Spring Balances cnbeoecece - D0k10@ 6 Benders and Upsetters, = - 
P Wrich mporte @ D 106¢ Coase, m’s: Tire— Siiiciiiannes 
eter Wright & Soas..... = . Light Spe. Balances. 40&102 | : Nore.— Mi Braces are sold at net 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— StraightBalances, 40% | Detroit Perfected Tire Bender......... 40% prices. ost Braces 7“ e 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 2a a ro emneeN 50 “ss River aed Soaneee ¢ and Upeee Common Ball, American..$1.15@ 1.25 
Apple Parers—see FW: wee... *eteeeees* "50% | Detroit “Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Cp | Bape W, .5c.cccacscns 50X10&10@60&10% 
Appie, &C setters, No. 1, $3.75; No. 2, $6.50; No. Fray’s Genuine Spofford s....... 609 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— Barb Wire See Wire Barb. | 3, 39.50; No. 4, $14.15: No. 5, $18.3. Fray’s Nc. 70 to 120, 81 to 183, 207 to 
Y Sere 
Hull Bros. Co. st ee aa Bicycle Goods— ce. Jennings & Go 
Lots of 1 duZ........ -- 25% | Steel Crowbars, 10 to40lb., per |b > ay ea - ay UT Pt akc tint chetndteinakaes 
Smatier Lots. .20% : 3@3%e — : Leng’s Son’s 1902 list: Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Patent. .50% 
Lots Of 3 dOZ.++4.++-sseereeeeeeees ++ 30% Towel— a 8 eames secseeveece Millers Falls Drill Braces........... 25&10% 
Agere ene Bite Pio: $e tank, Wicket Fie...» SiC) Beaitiicorsncsanenenecemace EL ee 
Com. ee ‘ ene oon Oe eal, Brass Finish.....@ gro. $8.50] Tubes........-..”° anaes dsoksiancceni Brackets— 
é ‘ < eel € — . 
= ro ao tts eons cen: OOGOOR UK Baskets Bits— Wrouaoht Steel....... 75 10@S0% 











THE IRON 











































4 be Can Openers—See Openers,Can | C. E. Senadtnis & Co, Nos. 191, 18h. ‘ 
i Cans, Milk— L. & I. J. Whito, Tanged..,........ S5&9% 
} 5 8 10gal, Cold— 
> 5 9 9. 
ee hen, O10 5S 2.60 aa Cold Chisels, good qualtiy.lb, 13@15e | 
20 30 40 qts. Cold Chisels, fair quality..lb. 11@,12¢ | 
New York Patt'rn1.66 8.40 a5 cock. Cold Chisels, ordinary.......1b. 8@9c 
> ’ Ss z 
oa ol soos Ay 00 eac Chucks— 
’ ned Beach Pat., each $8.00.. .0..........3805% 
Buffalo Pamity on Cans: can Prat’ 8 Positive Drive........ : 
al. ine cane sbaew oc 0eee ° 
r gas, 00 60. 00 120°00 gro Bleckamith’. ° 
me Skinner Patent ¢ *hueks : 
Caps—Percussion Combination Lathe Chucks....... . 40% 
Eley’e E. B..... sasShnaseen seecece..600] Drill Chucke, Patentand Standard. ..50% 
G. corsseccccces-- Er M 32@34c | Drill Chucks, New Model.........._ .25% 
F.I ee secssee por M 42Q@..c Independent Lathe Chucks... 40% 
Gg. a ee a per M 47@50e Iinproved Planer Chucks..... .25% 
7 « Beer eeeeerereeeeerecs 7 M 42 i « ; Un versal Lathe Chucks....... “40% 
Musket.....+-.c0rc++++ DEF M 62@..¢ on nce Plate JAN Se venee sevens ; 40% 
Primers— tandar¢ ool Co 
“i Drill C exeences 4 
4 Berdan Primers, $1.00 per M......5% Oe ite Oo: a Cauek.. ml 
L Caps (Sturtevant Shells) x Combination. svececcccees 40 
on $1.00 OT De vistacaccaven 0 sheren a5 Crat Dr e a 
"All other primers per M.$1.22@$1.27 emer 
Cartridges- Union Driil 
Si oe niv 
Blank Corepage: Face Plate Jaw ‘ 
82 C. F., $5.80... 00 seecccccecedOen Wescott Patent Chucks: 
38 C. F., $7.00.0. 5.00. cocccese L0G5E |  Tethe Chucks F eee ee odO% 
22 cal. Rim, $l. 50 seeeee seeeeee LA 5% Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.. ..... 40 
32 cal. Rim, $2 108s, Little Giant |ouble Grip Drill...... 40 
B. B. Caps,Con., Bali Swod. a $1 1 ttle Gk ant Drill, Improved 
aps. « eae lh One ida Dri ee 
aS ie - cmmenaet ca oe Scroll Combination Lathe.......... 40% 
Target and Sporting erie~. connec LO 5% Ciamps— 
Primed Shells and Bullets....°15410% | gqrustapie Hammer#’........ .20@2085% 
Rim Fire Sporting......++- coves ++ -50% | Cabinet, Sargent’ oo oo. DOKLOS 
Rim Fire. Military cdvanhieslae Garriage Makers’. P .. 3. ew: Co. +508 
r ers’ Sargent’s........... 66 
Casters— ro@rodeton | Besty:Paraltel....-.... Vesueanesel 10% 
SB cose0: ee cecesseseee AMD! nemans, Utica Drop Fo 
| eee peonppnb<coced 60@69&5% | Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filere’. 
gniiade lphia.. ee T5Q@75e 10% Cleaners Drain— 
BOGS. oss ang na sessss ‘ Iwan’'s C ‘hampton, Adjustable..........55% 
Boss Anti rent (bi ini Iwan's C "aah Stat ane ee eeeeeees 40% 
Standard Rall Bearing..... idewalk— 
Tucker’s Patent low list... Star Socket, All Steel. on dor. $4.05 net 
_ Star Shank, All Stee 02. $3.% 
Pattic Loaders ' & ©. Shank, , All etee!, 17s in: 35: ® doz., 
z : 3.05; 8 in., $3.10; 84¢ in 
Chain, Coil— a 
American Coil, Jobbers’ Shipments: Cleavers, pusshere’ 30% 
B10 a 18 36 Tb 6 2 | Reet ate id ul Gos 
B20 Te sto nainch. | gamete He Plumb... Siang 
7% AB i" RE aa . 0@50&5% 
3.60 3.55 3,50 3.40 per 100 1D. | L. & 1, J. White. ...ccccccccesceeseeessent 30% 
German Coil... ..0+eee0e +0. COLIOE 10% Clip = 
Halters and Ties— Chi PP ierinis fhatt Company 
Halter Chains.... .60@10@608 108 10% 93 Chicago Horse.............. $8.75 
German Halter Chains, list July 24, 1902 Chicago Horse........... $10.75 | xe 
OF .as0saevcence «> 6C0L10L10@ 708 10% Lightning poe. pibackemccetrenl pg i 
e ’ " licazo Be eevee . 
Gow The... ‘atauenin, gg Stewart's Patent Sheep......$18.50 J 
fade ‘Pesta Gockand: 00 pair Clips Axle— 
6%—6-3, Straight, with ring. ..g27.00 | Eagle and Superior ‘4 and 5-16 
6%—6-2, Straight, with ring. . $28.00 EEE A 7010% 
{ 6%—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $33.00 Norway, 4 ‘and 5-16 inch. .70@ 70d 10% 
“faa Be with ring. -$37.00} Cloth and Netting, Wire 
464 ¢ per pair for Hooks - a. 
races ‘2¢ per pair higher than oun Wire, &e, 
weig t Lin —_ 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains... ocks, Brass 
’ 60@60e 10% Hardware list: 
Compression and Plain Bibbs... 
Miscellaneous— 655 @b5E 10% 
cup < Chain, list July 10, °93: id a Kerosene, Backing, oe. * 
itiéssckbeanas ~Bvde 10@ 60210 10% Nes téasence badcend 550 10Q@7 
Brags,....... see COOLIO 10t10%| Coftee Mills—See Mills, Coffee. 
Safet niin --»2+ 0 on GEASS Collars Dog— 
MP CHAN. ceoeeeeee eld. 44c 
. Co. Brass, Walter B, Stevens & Son’s list.40% 
Gpvere ite. Gon ***"*****" Mee Embossed, Gilt, Walter B. Stevens & 
BILOL... cc ceeerecees . 40824 dae 30&10% 
; Heel.....ccccccsceses oo ner, Walter B. Stevens & Son slist40% 
at Stallion......... “ivaas | Combs Mane and Tail— 
| Breasts nn a Covert's Saddltry Works. ......... 60é10% 
oo” ‘99 | Compasses Dividers, &c. 
i Hold Back... ‘70% | Ordina O0d8.... .......75Q@75R5% 
I. capone nit csseaeeT0K | Bemis & Cail Haw. & Tool Co.: 
Oneida Commu ER ERE 
| 
. Coll and --40@45&5¢ | Calipers, Call’ s Patent Inside. 
Am: Co ee Coil and Halter = Gallbors’ Inside ‘Oi itsidi ~ 
Eu Coilan alipers, Ins e or Ou e.. 
Siagare a Halters .. aeebseaae pm anim ag eh axes > 
ra Cow Ties,..... Mpasses..... 
: Wire Do Chains... -..-..+..45@50&5% | J.Stevens A. & T.Co...... 
' Wore Chain nc sesesesrvagsezeees70810¢| Compressors Corn Shock— 
, Universal Dbi-Jointed Chain...”.....50% | J. B. Hughes’ # doz........... annie + $2.50 
{ 
Cha e--(trom Jobbers.) Conductor Pipe, Calva.— 
garpentere Bins...» 00000. Hs LC. C. Le. to Dealers: is 
‘larpenters e: coocceeQ¥O. é °c este nested, 
Garnenters’ , White......g7o. 30@35c Eastern.... T5R746% 252 4% 
e also Crayons, Central..... 75@24% 700: 1§44% 
= : Southern... 70@7%4% 70204 
Checks, Door— scariest © Western... 65810 10% 651005% 
Bardsley’s.......++...+.. see eereseeee Terms. 2% for cash. With delivery on 
Columbia. ........cerceceecseccceee OOKLOS fuil crates, 
Eclipse seeeee ae See also Eave Troughs. 
Chests, Too Coolers, Water— 


American Too! Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with TOOI8. ....ece00... 55% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools............40% 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools. ..... 30% 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc. Chests, 


with Tools........- 20% 
Machinists’ and Fup. Fitters’ Chests, 


Empty. ... ccc... 
cE. Jennings. & Con > " Machinisis’ Poor 
Chisels— 


hests ecceceddSG@ 10% 
Socket Framingand Firmer 
Standurd Lash .o0+++00 oss 
Buck Bros........ ooccems 
Charies Buek ........... sete veseceseus 
| c. E. Jennings & Co. Socket oe 

No ( 
i C.E. Jennings & Co. Socket Framing 
an S Sin capunniebeaians moneais » 6085104 
' 
} 





"HOGS085% 


a ye cen 
Tanged— 
wac hOBS @hO810% 


seeeeereee 


Tonged J Firmers... 
; Shsries s Buck. 


eee POP CO eee ee eeerereeere 


a a 


Gal, each. 2% 3 
Labrador $1. 20 $1.50 a 80 3. %0 azo 


Gal. 
Iceland, ea. si. 80. $2. 10 #. 40 6 00 
8 
Galy. Lined Ea, $1 "85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 


25% 

Gav. aang side handles 7 
Ga 6 

Each. $1.95 92.15 $2.40 $3.3) $4.15,.252 


Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’, 


Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab... ......0+++s0se8Ds 25C 
Braided. White, Com.... lb. 17%) @ 18 


Cable Laid Italian,.ib. "A, Ise; B, l6c 


Common India......... lb 9 (@ovse 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted, . 2@lve 
Patent Russia...........lb. 1: O13 se 


Cable Laid Russia....... lb. 12%@14c 
India Hemp, Braided.,....lb 14@15c 
India Hemp, Tivisted.... , lb. 10@12c 
Patent In ia, Twisted.....1b.10@12%c 





AGE. 


 iieee Cc ordage Co. 
Old Glory, Nos, 7 to 12, 
Anniston, Nos.7to12 ...... g 
Old Colony, Nos. 7 to 12.......% 18! “oe 
Anniston Drab, Nos. to 12. cooctl DQM ¢ 





pert Braided, cotton ........... 8 ® 17'4¢ 

Massachusetts, White... # D 226¢ 
Massachusetts. Drab, 227°") 7"! BM 2Bo¢ 
Eddystone Braided Cotton....... PD 1K¢ 


Harmony Cable Laid Italian.....# I 18¢ 
Ossawan Mills : 
Crown, Solid Braided White...® m 22¢ 
Braided, Giant, White..... +8 D 20¢ 
Peerless : 








Cable Laid Italian... 164 
Cable Laid |tussian. .14¢ 
Cable Laid India, 12¢ 
Braided India....,. .18¢ 
Phoeaix, W DIL... .-606 1¥¢ 
Samson, Nos. 7 1012: 
Braided, Drab Cotton ... “i ® 32'c¢ 
Braided, Italian Hemp... ...# B 32\4¢ 
BONOG, LOMO. ...0ca:ccceccccce # & 49¢ 
hraided, White Cotton, Spot.# B 28'\o¢ 
No. 6 cords, 1¢ extra. 
Silver Lake : 
A. quality, Drak, 406. ccsccccnceeecss 


White, 35¢.... 


A quality, 
Drab, 


ene 


GEE. ccccvese 





uality, White, 306... saa iaas 
italian i Hemp, 40¢ . eoccces coscescece 
Linen, 57'<¢.. 
Wire, Picture— 


Lést Oct ..°00... ocevess SiBLIOMSIRIORSS 


Crackers, Nut— 
Little Glant.... ..ccccocccoeee®? BP. $24.00 


Cradies— 


GEN cnc pchctbderncnecsceceesicenellle 


Crayons-— 
White Round Crayons, gross.54%@éc 
Cases, 100 gro., $4.50, at fac tory. 
Db. M. Stewari Mfg. Co, 
Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr, $2.50 
Soapstone Pencils, round, flat 
2. rer gr.81.50 
aoaing Wille rayons. wr gr. $2.50 
Railroad Crayons (compo- 
sition) gr. $2.00 
See also Chalk, 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 


Fort Madison, Heavy ........# doz. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light.......... # doz. $6.50 


Crow Bars—*ce Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 
Victor Garden ... 


Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 

No. 12 Medium Knives, 1847..8 doz. $3.50 

Star, "E agle, Rogers & "Hamilton and 

Anchor. eaveanese doz. $3.00 

Wm. Rogers &  slgadtdl “®@ doz, $250 
Simeon L. ‘& Geo. H. Rogers Company: 

12 dwt. Mediam Knives, ....®doz. $3.00 


* 
2S 
N 


Case lots 


ececccccesceerscesssces 50¢ 


No, 77 Medium Knives...... # doz. $2.5) 
Glass— 


Cutters— 
H. H. Mayhew Co.. 
Red Devi 
smith & He menway ©o 
We OR UOIE, a 6:00 cncsccncen 


Meat and Food— 
Hale's... Nos, 11 & 111 12 & 112 13 & 113 





Per doz... $3. 00 = 10.75 14.50 
or pdetigpbecuphebinanaesshonte 3 O08 

icss0s nese 

Wach...... “96 87 sio $35 850 $00 
Bapespes BD. vce ccce + «+2 R5@Z5R716% 








Bach’: “ 
Diz0n'S. F GOS. .cccccccecccocesss ° 
$17.00 19:00 $30.00 
Oz. -50R1 


+220040@ 
$2.00 each’ "No. 2. $2.50 eac 
New Triumph No. 605, # doz. er eas sae 
Wiostrat's, Re gj DOR IOGAOS 
sense sevenonecnsners TUS lhe 
Enterprise Beef aaeaiasl Weseuee - -25@30% 


Slaw and Kraut— 


Beer Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C.......... - 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x 7, 26x 8.'30x 9.55% 
Kraut Cutters 86 x 12, 4 om x 12......40% 
Sterling, $6.00 each.......... eee 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
| ee I 40% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, # gr. ...818@$20 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, # gr....22@$36 
Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap......doz. $ 
Ente terprise bans. onaee 
patenel. # doz. No. 


eeneee 






i 18..40% 
es, # doz. No. a - 60% 
Sargent'’s No l2and21 . 10% 


Washe 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $10.00. c<se--«.50810% 
Bonney’s..... 40% 


iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz,, $9.00 
Iwan’slmproved Post Hole Auger.40&5% 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 

Augers, ® doz.. 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole I Di, ‘ger. e 
doz, $8.50 
oe 's Split Handle Post Hole Diggers, 


See e were war eeeteeeererers 


° -aeennheeeamememnttteseie siemens 7.50 
Kohler’ 8 Universal......... a) doz, $15.00 
Kohler’s Little aes. mene Vv doz. $12.69 
Kohler’s Hercules. . -2 doz. $10.00 
Kohler’s Invincible. ........8 doz. $9 60 
Kohter’s Rival...............4 GOz. 8.5 ’ 
Kohler’s Pioneer............ ¥ doz. $7.50 


Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, # dos. 
$24.00... o scceee 
Samson, # doz. $34.00... inhi +000 80% 


Dividers—See Compuseee. 
Doors, Screen— 


Phillips’, style EF, 7% in....... .® doz, $10.50 
Phillips’, style 077, 7% in. ..... .B doz, 38.00 
Prillips’, style x-y, is in.......8 doz, $11.00 
Porter's Plain, No.6........... ¥ doz. $6 75 
Porter’s Ornamental, No. 70.8 doz. e100 
Porter’s No, 99...... See cces css cnesee 9.00 
Porter's NO. d..s.sscceseseseveees ° 810.75 
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Drawers. Money - 
Tucker's Pat. Alarm Till No.1 
$15; No, 2, $15; No. 3, 812 
Drawing Knives— 
See Knives. Drawing. 
Drilis and Drill Stocks— 


Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 


® doz. 
No 4, $13. 


$1.5 O@3 1.75 
Blacksmiths’ +" datate dated 3. 75@'.00 
Breast, Millers Falls, , } 16 et 0% 
Breast, P.. 8. & W 4 125% 


Goodell Automatic Drills. .40&5@ 4uU&104 
Johns on’s Automate Drilis Nos, 2 and 

3 1A2g&10% 
o RSR1G 





Johnson's Drill Points.......... 1 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills. . 
katchet, Curtis & Curtis 
Ratchet, Parker’s .. 
Ratchet, Weston’s. 







Ratchet, Whitney’ 8, PLS. & Ww 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, ‘No. 1, $10.00; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $1 ON cnet 334% 


Twist Drills— 
Standard List.... 60&:10@.6608:108:10% 
Drill Bits or Bit Stock 
Drills—See Augers and Bits. 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits..per doz. ..45@78e 


ae, sScrew Holder and Driver, # doz. 
neh, $6; 4-in., $7.50 Senwerss 40% 


Reins 9-<edenoen 30% 
Buck Bros’ Screw Driver Bits, . 30% 
Paamplon.. Ceeecccccecccoce ee. ccce vee 
ERR Regge gS et |e 8 s 


Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12.00 50% 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet... 
Goodell’s AERACS ESS 50&1 081085 1% 


BUPWOOG .. ....ntenns nici 
Mayhew’s Black Handle............... 50% 
7 by 8 Monareh S owhoedee ooeeecc40& 10% 
Millers Falls, Nos, 2) and 7 i6o?** tees 
Millers Falls, aon 1l, 12, 41,42......15&10% 
Never Turn . cceecee O08 
New England Specialty Co... cee 00000 000% 


Sargent & Co. 
Nos. 1,50, 35 and 60.. 
Nos. 20 and 40.0... seen Te 


édebse ; cose ee ARSE 
Stanley’s Kk. & L. Co.'s: 
No. 64, Varnished Handles W@60& 10& 0% 


No. 86..... Orccesecseosecs TU@7TV&10&10% 
Swan’s: 

eee 

Mts Sl scmeansnabihabbasesers Scniee 40&10% 

Nos. 25, 35 and 45.0.2... 20&108104 


Eave Trough, Galvanized 
Territory. L. C. L. 
MROTETD 6 00600 00ceecen 
ee a rene ree 
Se eer s deoeene 
S. Wester n.. ....,0cccceet510e8 
Terms, 2% for cash, ah 
also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


Elbows and Shoes— 


Factory shipments..........++ 
Perfect Elbows (Ss. 8. « COJsicrs © eee 


Emery, Turkish— 
LtoLé 54,t0150Flour 


60% 
-30% 





Ki POs eeseccccc clic de 5¥ee 3Ke 

ko Begs ..........lb, due 5%e 3c 
eae 6c 

10-Ib cans.10 in case.6\e 7e 6c 

10-lb.cans,less than10.10e 10¢ 


Nore.—Jn lots 1to3 tonsa discount of 
10%is given. 


Extractors, Lemon Juice 


F —See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 


Zimmerman’s Orree ees-eocccese: . 50&105 
SIRE cinco cosctcre en. ces 50% 


Cord and. Weight— 


of? ucets— 50@508& 10% 
citatlte ie Keister iiudogp 70d 10% 









es ~ ~-tepebsepbteened = 10@50% 
etroleum, eordeccce 20m 
B. & L. B. Co.: arenas 
= Key. 608104 
ecescece ee «60% 
cutis nnisilt nde casei 50&10% 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.... 40% 
joka Sommer’s Boss Tin Key.........50% 


John Sommer’s Victor Meta: Key.50% 10% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key... 608 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock 


— Sommer’s L. X, L. Cork Lined. . ‘50a 
hn Sonumer’s Reliable Cork Lined og 
John Sommer’s Ch 0 Cork Lined..60% 


John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined... |. 50% 
Joh 4So:nmer’s No Brand, Cedar... ..50% 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar... 40% 
McKenna, Brass: ws 

ee Se Mel cvkcsctocccses 35% 


TO d Se eaevginryil 
seit eens re Bt an 4A inch 85% 
oz. $36.00...., - -408108 


lok terprise, Ba $38.00... 222 4081 0% 
Nation: Measuring, # doa. 986.408 108 
Felioe Plates— 

See Plates, Felloe. 
omestic— 
Files~D revised Nov. 1, 1899. 

Best Brands............ 2085 @ 10k 108 

Standard Brands.. 75 1005% 

Second we 10@804-5% 


ne 
serene 40} 


+ 7510 


orted— 
Stubs’ teen” Btubs’ list, July 24, 


ntinidjenvnyshuahet cians saseece 


yh lxtures, Crindstone— 


Pric es; 

set te o« 8 17 19 21 2h 

Per doz.82.60 2.75 3.00 350 4.40 
re EE Ns CO anata eeeceeee DOR 1LI@iI0€ 
Reading BasGmete SO... ssccvesseesesae 
ce ek a Oe ee . 60O&10&10"8 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Banat 

doz. 

Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, bane 7 

VIG pasta tics cx tastabite cided 50108106 


Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures Light.., 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors, 
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Pe Cis. chehaus oSecnnen 6o% | 
Hay 3 tine... ....00++ +0601 ES | 
Fes bs TENG 6 cica casericcees es BOFRE | 
Hay, Header and Baler 3 tine | ° 
61R15% | * 
Hay, Header and Baler, 4, tine } > 
66% \~— 
Grain or Barley....... « 70% | a 
Manure,/, tine .... 60 €20% | 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine... .60a20% | 
SPAGing... .cccccceeccccscesOGon) 
Aowa Dig-Ezy Potato. ......cccccocseces 65¢ 
Victor, Hay.... osenes BH5q% 
Victor, Manure..... ° nb3a8 
Victor, Header... ee 6348 
Champion, Hay...... ecces osee- OB2G% 
Cha:nplon, MARUFG. ccoccces cocvece 60&208 
Columbia, Hay.......0. orpeesececenOOneee 
Columbia, Manure ....... ......00- .. 40% 
Columbia, Spading. "10k 104 
Hawkeye Wood Barley “4 tine R doz. 
$5.00; 6 tine, $6,900, 
W.&C. Potato Digger. Seeverecosesecced 654% 
BONED TEAS « o0.0:0t00800+0065 . BOK1LUXKT 6% 
Acme Manure, 4 tine,, +o HOXZOK 10% 
Acme Manure, # tine... - BO 4k LO&2T 
Dakota Header............. eecceoss $5& 585% 
Jackson Steel Barley 65& 15&54 
NE BROOIIONS «sins ccddenouasdesed 6H 
W.& C. Paverite Wood Barley 4 "tine. 
» doz., #5.00; 6 tine, $6.00 
Plated, —See Spoons. 
Frames— Saw— 


Red, Polished and Varnished. ,doz, 
$1.15 «31.38 


Wiite........ a cea . doz. 75@80e 
y teesers, ice Cream- 
Qts... 3 h 6 8 10 
Best .$1.45 1.65 1.95 40 0 42) 
Good 8125 1.40 3 P16 2.75 3.73 
Fair .31.00 1.10 1. 1.75 7.29 2.99 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Yemn Fuse ..... nseseuees . 60) we 
ROIS BOO ik dawicds cavaat 90, & 


Single Taped Fuse .....+++25.25 bs 
Dowdle Taped Fuse..... oc. 04.2 g 
Triple Taped Fuse.....6..005 - 


Gates, Molassesand Oil=- 
Stebbins’ Pattern. .....0 SO@RORICE 


CGauges— 
Marking, Mortise, Bc... ..eccecsccese - 
50k 10@ 5k 108 10 





Fulton's Butt Gaage, eeaseencecanent 308108 
Stanley Rk, . Co.’s ‘Butt x Babbet 
eee - 204 20K10& 10% 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe's. % 
Wire, Morse’s daubds 26% 
Wire P..8.& W.Co.......... avveu 30&10% 
Cimlets— Single Cut— 


Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1.40@1,60 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.25 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted. 
gro. $1. —— 
Spike, Wood Handled Assorted 
gro. $3.25@5.60 
Class, AmericanWindow 
Jobbers’ List, Dec. 16, 1902. 
From store, Single and Double90€10% 
F.O B. factory, carload lots : 
Single and Double...... 2 —— 
£000 O08. UOEBn . dscocceccs © 25% 
Clue—Liquid, Fish— 
List A, Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 


387%4@50% 
List B,Cans(% — gts) 33'3Q@1L8% 
List C, Cans (% gal., gal.) ....2 25 Q@OLEG 


International (ine Co. (Martin’s). 


4)& 10% 50% 
Crease, Axle— 
Common Grade,.......g7ro. $5.00@6.00 
‘Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10-™ pails, ea. 85¢ 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs.. # doz. 1 ® 
$1. 20; 2D $2.00 


Griddles, Soapstone— 





Pike Mfg. CO...coc-.o0- -.. 3844@33144&10% 
Crindstones— 

"Bicycle Emery Grinder..... aa sanel 36.50 

Bicycle Grindstones, each ...... $2.50@3.00 


Pike Mfg. Co: 
Improved Family Grindetocss, | 


er inch, OZ, ...+0.. B334% 
Pike Mower Knife and Tool 
Grinder, each.. .......... $5.00 
Velox Ball Bearing, 1aounted, A 
Iron Frames...... ..++ «++... each 25 


Guards, ‘Snow— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 


sereeerseeses oOo. 


8.00 


Galv. Steel # 1000...... 
Copper ®# 1000....... cececescocacal 


Haters and Ties— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 
WED. . .cccccccee 
Jute Rope 
Sisal Rope eee 
Covert's eddiery Works: 
Web and Leather Halters. ée 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters. veges 
sisal Rope Halters W&20% 
Jute, Manila and Cotton ‘Rope Ties. .70% 
Sisal 'R EP BEiawinesvscces vacnas H0& 10% 


Hammers-: 


Handled Hammers— 
Heller's Machinists’..40&10@40&10&10¢ 
Heller’s Parriers.... 40&10@40& 10&10¢4 
Magnetic lack, Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.25, $1.50, 

$1.7 . 40@ 40% 10&T08 
Peck, Stow & Wileex...... a-socecee Op 
Fay ette R. Plumb : 
Piumb, A. E.Nall.334487 6@38'4k 1 &T4g 
Engineers’ and Dy Picts cenane 
50k TH RA@SNK1OR7! 6&5t 
Machinists’ Hammers50&5 @50e8 10858 
Riveting and Tinners’ ... 
40&29@ 40a 10& ye 
Sargent’s C. 8S, New List...............40% 





THE IRON 





Heavy Hammers and 


Sledges— 
8lh. and under... lb. h5e } V5P5Q@75 
i .?) .. lb. 36e > 10% 
Ge OP Ot ciwiucnes lb. 30c \ 


Wilxinson’s Smitis’ D4Qc@ 10e lb. 


Handies— 


Agricultural Tool Handles— 


eae TION, Qe sé sccisecis 6 DIO 
Hloe. Kiake, &c.... Ok5 % 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, & 
Long Handles.. er ceecceces 60% 
EP hc kinnencansecwes os SOM 


COW! 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 


Atkins’ oss00ce SORE 
SEN. s ddudupl dccunacenuce 45H45810 
DISRON’h. ccccccccccevccscecccece § cecse 50 


Mechanics’ Tool Handies— 


Auger, assorted,.... 
Brad Auwl,.... 
Chisel Hlandles: 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass'd. 
$2.25@$2 { large, 32.50@82.60. 
Hickor y Tanged Firmer, gro. ags ‘d. 


gro. $2 30Q,8?.50 


«-97T0. $1.25@31.50 





$1.7 $2.20: large, 83 50@83.70. 
Apple ‘Socket Firmer, gro. ass'd, 
$1.70@$1.85; large, $2 COMIZ#.25 
Hickor y Socket Kirmer, gro ass'd. 
$1.60 @ $1.75 ¢ large, $1.75 @ $2.00 
Hickor az & aeket Framing.gro.ass’d, 
$2.50@S82.75 ; large, $2.45@$2.85 
File, assorted.... ..g7r9. S1140Q81 15 
Hammer, Hatchet, ne rs ou t 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 70@? 
Fue COV MCUs « cvcsavcdes BOD6 e 


Plane Handle s: 
Jack doz.25e; Jack Bolted. . 
Fore, doz. 35@28e; Fore, Bol 





W@T5C 


Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Auger 
FIGDGICS. .. cccegss - LX 10% 
Nicholson Simplicity ‘File Handle, ® 
Bivticcvcccosce sees ecsccccces + MUS KOSLN 
Haneers— 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Rownd 
Grovve, Regular; 
Tr-Chee....- S$ &§ & C6 S 
Single Doz.$0.85 1.20 1.50 1.90 2.30 


Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
Check Back, Regular: 


Masts diciaccaane, o , 5 6 
Single “Doz... 081.10 1.60 2.15 2.70 
Allith Mfg. Co. 


Reliable. ..... 

Chicag-s Spring Butt Co.: 
Gi cicnseenncaceass shun uccen 
Oscillating. ............. 


-»per*doz. 315,00 





A <i ncdeen J cadinton 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Go.: 
Bagwage Car Door................! ‘ 
i avcdvccdéneéecedae seue0s 40% | 
Ratlroad.......... ....s++0 neces nee 
Cronk & Carrier ae. Co. 
PE Rc a caccvesenscnce:deqsnns HOE 
Roller ye CBE AS Fie oe 60&10% 
e Bros. . 
Parlor, fialt Bearing............ $4.15 
Parior, Standard............... $3.35 


Parlor, New Model..............82.85 

Parlor New Champion... .82.25 

Barn Door, Standard. 5u&10® 15% 
} 


Covered...... ee 50&10&10% 
Special. |... ....ccs.+6 DO&10& 025% 
Lawrence Bros.: 

Advance....... cocecOR 
Cleveland. . 60&10% 
Giant........ 50R106 
a: el sssneaneds 60% 
Peerless. . 60&10% 
WOOTEN ccmnsgucdecesoe cocccaas 60% 





Swing, } 50&10% 


Yo. 9 





PRGIEER. . cccccccccegepececes ° 
Wagner's Adjustabie.. 

Warehouse Anti-Friction..... 60% 

Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Pioneer Wood Track No.8 . 
Imp’d Wood Track No.5 
Imp’d Steel Track No. q 
Imp’ d Steel Track No.7 


Union. No. 4a, $5.00: No. 45 $7.00; = 
No. 46, $9.10. > 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: 3 
No. 1. Special. $15.........-- - eae eS 
No. 2, Standard, $18..........60&10¢ | © 
Hinged Hangers, $16... 50% | = 
Meyers’ Stayon Haogers. 50& 10% (net) } © 
C.S8. Smith Mtg. Co.: ¥ 
Lundy Partor Wi ascccc cease 50&10% | = 
Monarch Barn —- Seawacdectl 60& 10% 3 
Never Jamp Hinge.. «DUE 10 | ¥ 
Peerless.......... Suedéeeecouse 60&10% | 8 
Perfection.. etenadesdocccectd TUR 5S . 
a 

















Ball B’r’g Steel Track No. 9... ..82.50 
Bal! P'r'g Ste el Track No. 10 ...$2.50 
Roller B’r’g Steel Track No. 11. ..82.45 
Roller B’r’g Stee! Track No.12...#2.40 
Ball B’r’g teel Track No 13.. .3 5 | 
Roller B'r rf steel Track No.14. $2 65 | 
Ball R’r a roliey Track No. 15. ..40% 
Ball Brg Trolley Track No.19. .. 40&5¢% 
Ball Bearing Tandem Trolley 
Track No. i6...... . 404 
Silent Adjustable Trac kK No. 18. 40% 
Auto Adjustoble ps rack No.‘ Me 
Trolley B. D. No. 1 31.6 
Trolley F. D. No, 120 L 2.71 
Trolley F. D. No. 121. Bb 
Trolley F. D. No. 151 3.00) | 
Roller Bearing D. D. No, 3 aes | 
Roller Bearing U.S. B. D..... W&5 
Antt Friction B. D............G0210 
Ives’ Wood Track No. 1.........82.15 





Ives’ Imn’d Wood Track No. 
Stowell Mfg. an | Foundry Co. 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing 

Atlas.. ne 

panes rBarn Door. 
Baggage Car Door.. a 

Climax Anti-Friction. ............! 








AGE. 


sc cccncesasees eaueeneenecs 40¢ | 


Oca cekdaddancdnvanduenauxeee 
SEIS: <5 2 sdecacheaeanane i 
Lundy Parlor Door........+..-... 0 
DT: cincadedugqiaamanmeed’ 0) 
Matchless. .....ccccee Sccee HOS 
PR euendsedsstidsereccssse le 
Rallroad. .. Swdqgdeean. eucnhwes 04 
Street Car Door is ‘ ... 504 
Steel, Nos. 400, 401, 500. 40815 


Stowell Parior Door........ 00.054 
Wild West, Nos. 1, 401, 
Zenith for Wood Track. 


A. L. Swett Iron Works: 
Eagle O10" 
Hylo... SOLO 
Perfection 606 
Pilot “9 


Taylor& Boggs Fy Cos.50&15&10&5 
| Wileox Mfg. Co. 


Bike holler Bearing ....... 60&10 = 
C.J, Roller Bearing......... HOKLO 4 
Cycle Ball Bearing................50% | 2 
Dwarf Ball bearing..... nie 4 = 
Ives, Wood Track ...........- GU LO 3 
L.T. Roller Bearing HOKLIL 14 

New Era Roller Bearing 5 = 
O. K. Koller Bearing HO LORS | > 


Wilcox Trolley Ball Beart: ig 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge 

Ball Bearing.... seeesssecs 10% 
For Track, see Rail. 


40 


Prindle, W ood Us cc eseeunn cas 6 
Richards’ Wood Track........ fi 3s 
Richards’ Steel Track......... SON lo 
Spencer Roller B ing us 10 Be. 
Tandem Nos. land2. .. 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing. ._ 4 t 
Velvet... 5 
Wilcox Auditorium Bail Be: aring. 2 
Witicox Barn Trolley No 12 4 
WilcoxEly. Door, Nos 11 and 122%. 
Wilcox Elv. Door, No. 12 el 
Wilcox Fire T rolley, Roller | 

Bearing ‘ . ox | 

Tileox Le ‘Roy "Noisei less. * Bal _ j 

Beartng.. a | 
Wilcox New ‘Century O10. 
Wilcox VU. K. Stee rac : "a 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley 0) 

‘ 


Hangers, Gate— 


Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ® doz., 


Hasps— 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp #doz,.... 50 
Hatchets— 
Best Brands, ...cccceesssss DIO 10 
Cheaper Brands........... OMEVE 10% 


Note.—Net prices often made. 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 


Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P 
Viagara; Clarks O, P.; Clark’ 
Tip; buffalo.) 
NO. ss0e gaataes 3 5 
Doz. pair......30.85 1.76 50 
Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & F., O Bi Dixie, &c.) 
PO icanqesuue 1 te 2 % 
Doz. pair $0.70 65 60 55 


Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 


&c.) 
aa ates ail 1% 2 
Doz. pair. ...30. 75 70 65 


North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 


2, for Wood, $¥.00; No. 3, for Brick, 

$il. 50. a anata a ; 10% 
Parker... . wees eT O@75% 
Reading’ 8 Grav ity, nteaseseanaads 75k 1045 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1, ~11 818 


70&10@70&204 
Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 


# doz. sets, without screws, $0.80 
with screws, $1.15. 
Wrightsville H'dware Co.: ” 

O. S.,Lall & MOTteE acceso ose uen at &5% 

Acme, Lull & Porter.. +0040 

Queen City Rev MIS. <n candteanas 754 

ttenger’s Positive L one, Nos. oo 4 
«inven | seneadas ee a 10% 


1968, Old Pat’n, Nos, 13 &5 
Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3& 5. eal 
— Gravity Lee sking, ‘Nos. 1, 3 & 


Ghenaiek Gravity | oc king, No. 75..7 

Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10.75 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 54%.. ‘ 

. oe Nos. 101 & 103 
Co. "s rarensepnennenited Loe king, 

er Meneses sepedeets secu 





Gate Hinges— 
Clark's or Shepard's = Doz, sets: 
No 1 





se eeeeee 2 3 

Hinges with Latches .$ 2.00 %.70 5,09 

Hinges only..... ne 40 2.05 3.30 

Latcnes only..ccco.s. 020 70 35 
New England: 

With Latch ......c doz -@M$S2.50 

Without Latch -.d0Z. ....@$1.8) | 
Reversible Self-Closing 

With Lateh......... doz. ....@S1.90 

Without Latch..... Loz -. MSs 
Western: 

With Latch...... doz. $1.80 | 
Without Latch.. ..doz. $1.20 
Wrichtavi 'e H’dware Co. 

Shepard’sorC eS doz. oon, 
Ainges with Latches...$2.00 2.70 5.00 
BEINGS OBEY. cescccccceses 1.40 2.05 3.8) 
Latches onlv............. «0.10 1.35 
Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron .cro. 3°.50@10 50 | 


Non-Holdback, Cast Iron gro $7@7.5 





, 3s 
Bommer Spring Hinges... ......., 104 2 
Chieaco spring Butt Co.: 2 
Chicago Spr ny --inges...........25% | = 
Triple End Sering H nges. . 504 | 4 
Coleago (Ball Bearing) Floor 2 
MNOS os ssiasasticnice aan idd 45%) 3 
Garden City Engine House. . 254 5 
Keeno’s Saloon Door.............25%6 w 
|} Columbian Hdw. Co.: aie aia 
Aeme, Wrt. Stel ...e 304 | > 
Acme, Brass 20%5% | 2 
ONIN is eae ce 30% | 5 
Columbia, No. 14.... Per. 89.00 8 
Columbia, No. 18. .? gr. $25.00 | = 
Columbia, Adjustable, No, 7. @ &-. $ 
S1v?.00 7 

Gem. new list 804! % 
Clover Leaf. Ws VP gr. $i2.50la 
Oxford, new list. ao o---- 304) 8 
= 

5 

x 

3 

— 

= 

4 

qQ 





J. Bardsley } 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking... ..15¢ | 

Bommer kros.: } 
Bommer Ball Bring Floor Hinges49z 


Hoffman Hinge & Foundry ‘‘o 
No.70 & &') Holdbaeck Detachablet?9.50 
Lawson Mfg. Co.: 
POS s veradunvadadedamicedl BOT 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 
Crown Jamb Hinge aes 4) 
Chief Ball Bearing Floor Hinge 45% 
Royal Rall Rearing Floor Hing ce..45 
The Stover Mfg. Co. 1 
P gr$12.50 


Ideal, No.16, Det: achable, 
Ideal, No. 4 ye _B er. 39.00 
New Idea No. 1 .@ gr. $9.00 
New Idea, Double Acting 


Wrought iron Hinges 











Str ~ end T Hixges, d&c., list Mar. 
] — 
Lic at Strap Hinges..... 704) a2 
Heavy Strap Hinges,,. 75&10%! = 
Light T Hinges........ 66244 | QR 
Heavy T Hinges..... .. 6085%| =% 
Extra Heavy T Hinges... ae 
Hinge Hasps........+. aj 

Cor. a avy Strap .......75@10%| Sx 

Cor. Heavy T.... accanuen 9 

: 6 to 12 in. ih. : ce 

Screw aan L to 20in....... Ib. 3% 

and Strap. } 2 tO 56 im.ece..1d. 2 

Screw Hook and Eye: 

Me Oe ONO cs cidavaee covecesDn ee @ 
Sg-inch..... tessa a 
POONER Sond nan chvtwes scence ® «¢ 
Miscellaneous— 
Hoffman's Steel Spring Butt Hinges 
4s0& 10% 

Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator Hinges,. 

‘ 1O& 10% 
Hitchers, Stall— 

Covert Mfg. Co,, Stall Hitchers. ......25¢ 
Hods, Coai— 

1 16 17 Is inch. 

Galv. Open, .32.50 2.75 3, p doz 

Jap. Open... 02. Fd do 

Galv. Fun'el.$3.00 3. : 2? do 

Jap. Funnel. $2.£0 2.75 3.09 3.25 ® doz 

Masons, Etec. - 

Cleveland Wire Spring 
Steel Mortar...................each $1.45 
EL, DEN iséieescsssseeunes . each $1.10 

Hoffman's: 

UT, 3: ie atncintaidihamaatia each $1,10 
a each 37.00 
Plasterers’ 7 “ each 33.20 
Hoes— Eye— 


Scoviland Oval Pattern,....cee- 
COR LOQ608 jock 10% 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899.... 70@70d10% 


Handled— 
Auq. 1, 1399, List: 
Garden...... - 708 10% | R 
Meadow & Rhode. island? 5P216% | R 
Southern Meadow.. 75a: 52 %| x 
Mortar and Street.....75@744% +5 
Planters’, Regular Pat’n.70&30% | & 
c ‘otton ee eta eee eee eee fe V5? K % x 


Toy, Ladies’, Boys’, “Onion, Tur- 
nip, Berry or Tobacco. 70k 1085% 


Note.—Manufacturers and jobbers use 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 
prices. 

‘t. Madison Cotton Hoe.......... T&T 
Ft. Mauisun Urescent Cultivator Hoe, 


IT, ric 6 a0. wei eiieiies ipinients 75&10% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 

Regular Weight... ......... # doz. $5.00 

SORIO DEED. «..cccec. ccges cee ® doz. 34.00 


Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe, " doz. .$4 6) 
¥t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. .75220% 






Kretsinger’s Cut Easy.... secon 
Warren Hoe. .......cccccececees . 60% 
W.& C. Ivanhoe.,......00. 752% 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe. 1U&2% 


Acme Weeding. & W&2S 


W. &C. Lightning ‘Shi file Hoe, eR doz. 
Hoisting Apparatus— — 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Hoiders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00........... 458104 
Door— 
Empire........ 508 


File and Tooi— 
Nicholson «tle Hoiders and File Han- 
dies e .. 33! 


Hooks- Cast lron— 
ine Cae, TRGRIUIE. .....< ccs ccncctscecs 0% 
Bird Cage, Sarvent’s List .... 60% 
| Ceiling, sargent’s List jrliclon atntechdaiala 1K 1% 
| Clothes Line, Hoffman's Oa 10% 


Clothes Line, heading List 
65&£10@65&104104 
Clothea Line, Sargent’s List. 5°&20&10% 


Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List.....45210% 
Clothes |.ine, Stoweii’s........ . 70% 
Cnrat and Hat, Stowell’s ............... 70% 
( oatand Hat, Reading ae one 70@75% 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville 654 
Hirness, Hoffman per coz. 3y@4oe 

TORLO@TDSE 


Harness, Reading List 


Wire— 


Peds icon Gaia ke tsi teal eae 50% 
Wire C.d& H. Hooks.: bOde 104 1604 1 19% 
Atlas, Coat and Hat: 
Single Cases......... 51% 
10 Case Lots 50k 104 


5) i zar Harness,..................-SO@10&5¢ 


an 


' 








' 
j 
i 





—y-- 











Wire Coat pes Hat: 


Acme.. sone scehnceeabelns baa 

B. b | 

eu ’ Brace, ‘Chief and ‘Czar. sos .. 0% | 
60g 


Seat Wire Goods—See Wire. 
Wrought Iron— 
Box. Gin. per doz, $1.00; 8 in., $1.25; 


10 in., $2.50. 
COMOM. 5650002 . doz. 31.5A,1.25 
Wrought Staples, oe &e.— 
— See Wrought Goods, 
Miscellaneous— 
Bush, Light, doz. $5.50; Medium, 
$6.00; Heav % $6.50 
OS eee Vos 1 4 
= eu 50 175 2.00 
Common. $1.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 
Potatoand Manure ..ce «se. 


Whiftetre2.. 66... epvosencsscl Oe 
Hooks ara Eyes: 
Brass.... we oe COLIN 10Q70% 
Malleable fron (O85, 708 1h 1% 


Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking 
Gate and Doo? Hook.. . 60% 


Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 
# doz, $5.25 net 
Crown Picture .50k1048 


Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 
Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 
Hose Rubber— 


Garden Hose, %4-inch : 


Competition...,......St. 444@ 434e 


8-ply Standar * phbtiecg Tak for 6Y6c 
4-ply Standard,......ft. T44@ 8 ¢ 
&-ply extra..... seensoutee Men 
Leply extra ....... ft. 106@11 ¢ 


Cotton Garden, 44-in., coupled : 
Low Grade t.6 @7 c 
Fair quality........ 8 @9 c 


— Sad— 
From 4, to 10..... o beeceeaneee 
B. B, Sad Trons,....00.4-..lb. 8@3%4ec 
Chinese Laundry......00.lb. 4M@5c 
Chinese Sad...............lb. B4@he 
Mrs. Potts’, per set; 


2%4@3ec 


is sctccne . 60 56 60 65 
Jap'd Tops....74c Vie 8L4¢ 8lc 
Tin'd Tops....77¢ the 87c 8he 


New England Pressing.lb.. 314@334c 
Pinking— 
Pinking Trons............€0%. 50@60e 
Soldering— 


Soldering Coppers 2% and 8...18@19 
EE) ETO A I A: 20@21¢ 
Covert Mfg. Co...........0.. intnese 


Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mig. Co. : 






I Too isvctnccesendsate eee DOGS 
Stee! ; creteseess AGS 
Covert’s Saddlery W orks’: 
iD. . niwieanaews . O& 10% 
ad Ricsee . kWs 
Lockport. ones» A 


Lane’sSteel.. 


Kettice- 


Brass, Spun, Plain. 


Enamel 
Holiow. 


Knives— 
Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.............. 308 
Hartzell Cutlery Co. 50¢ 


Smith & Hemenway Co........../40&10% 
Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 


Corn— 

Withington Acme, ¥ doz., $2. 65; Dent, 
$2.75; dj. Serreted, Ds Ser. 
rated, $2.10; Y earpee No. 1, $ 
Yankee Now. 2, $1.15 


Drawing— 
Standard List.......... TOAE@ OL 08 
TT sp tnckians 16h0se0enses eee staan 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 45, 46. 608104 
eS rifin.Nos.51,52.60& 10&10¢ 
ovens. POTEET: TFORNORMKE 
-21624k108 
20k 5Q25% 
Hay and Straw— 
DE one  scceswane vm doz. $6.59@7.00 
Iwan'‘s Sickie Edge.. -«e @ dos. $10.00 
Iwan’s Serrated...... -» B doz. $10.00 
MAINe..cccccccccreesess eseceee tt Oz. $8.50 
anetng~. 
Buffalo, .-... ia vbdiekehcekes # gro. $13.09 


Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’..............d02. $2.00@3.00 
Wostenhoim’s.. .. 8 doz. $3.00@3.25 


Knob 


s— 
ase, 24-inch, 


see eeees 


and Cast [ron—See 


20@25% 


are, 








Wat . 
L. & Ts J. White. 





Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber tip, gro ....0.06.$1.10@1.20 

Carriage, Jap, all sizes..gro. 25@30e 

Door, Mineral.. doz. 65@ Tue 





Door. Por. Japa ewabgtee” 9 70 75¢ 
Door. Par. Neckel....doz. $2.05@2. 15 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutter, & ..15¢ 
Picture, Sargent’S..........scee.e0s 60&10% 
Laing, Leather— 
delting Leather— 
Ladders Step Etc.— 
RS SO, wnintnncnesns ubneseesssss oo 258 
Myers Noiseles. Store Ladders. .... -- 508 
les— Melting— 
L BENE Caine a 
BD EE We vocnespcnves ccveccccccocos ° 
eines phaminbetenesseccces anaes oveseapad 
Tre oe 
Lanterns— Tubular— 


Regular Tuoular No. 
Lift Tubular... 


1.102.34.385@Q@4.75 
No. 0. .G0z. $4.7 @5.25 
Hinge Tubular. No, 0. .doz, $4.75@5.2%5 
Other Styles. ee A0E10G Ode 10: 5% 


, See Eye Police— 


No. 1. 2% ineh....... cccc cc ¥8.5002.75 
No. i: fon. oseene- erences tOQQoee 


| 
HOt 


66%, 820% | 


THE 


Latches— Gate— 
Hoffman's Safety Gate....,.... # doz, 60c 
Thumb— 
Roqgin’sLatches, w.thscrew.dz35@/0c 

Leaders. Cattle— 


| IE inca wise doz. 55c; large, 60c 
Covert Mig. Co. .ccswsccecccese coves: 0A 2% 
Lifters, Transom— 
De ice acon Sebbusoussecdecres coerced dS 
Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos,,, 18 19 20 
100 FO ccndeesseaeee: 288 26 
10 POE ox css oe0e8l.80 1.70 1.30 


Ossawan Mills. 


Crown Solid ‘Braided Chalk.. 8314s 

Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 3............ 33bgs 
Samson ¢ ordage Works: 

Solid braided Chalk, +o. 0 to 3.....10% 


Stiver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, $6.00; 
No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, $7.50 
er --0- 308 
Auniston W aterproof Cc jothes, 50 it. ,¥ 
Z70.: $22.00; Gilt Edge, $2.00; Air Line 
$20.00; Acme, $15.00; Alabama, $15 00; 
Empire, $13.50; Advauce, $18.50; All- 
ston, $11.50; é alhoun, $10.00 ; Oriole, 
$20.00; ‘Albermarle, $25.50; Eclipse, 
11.00; Chicago, $10.00; Standard, 
9.00 ; Columbia. $8.00. 


Locks~— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. ....+. 33 44@ISk74% 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 

{Net prices are very often made on 





these goods. E 
Reading araware Co. shiiaemaaiaaaanied 50% 
hk. & EK. Mfg. er cceeees seeceee 40% 
Sargent & © ss aeeenenil seveee AV@S0R 10% 
“Elevator— / 

Stowelll’s. ........2.+eeeseeees evcccdences Gee 
Padiocks— 

Wrought Iron..... Ti ORS @S0L5E 

R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steel and Brass... 

75@ 15108 

Sash, &c.— 

Ives’ Patent.; 

Bronze and Brass......ee0..----+- , 


CICBCENL...00000 ccccccccerss soeeeee 
BOOM, «.ounncbdneccnedseqgeencessnesnae 
Wrought Bronze and Brass.. 


Wrought Steel.........-- 55% 
Reading. .....cccoccccceses .60&10&10@70% 


Mi achines— Boring— 
Com., Upright, Without Augers, < 





Com., ngular, Without Augers. $2.2 
aE. ute.0 i Augers, 
R. g. Co. pright. Angular. 
Improved No, ‘3. $4.25 No. 1$5.00 


Improved No. 4. 8. 75 No.2. 3.38 


Improved No. & 2.75 
Jennings’...No. 4, 3.15 No.1, 3.50 
Millers Fails...... 5.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
oisting— 
Moore’s ~~ Friction Differential Pul- 
ENT CEI.» 0a. ona cn nnncivnspenensecess® 30% 
Moore’ = Hoist, with Lock Brake.20% 
Movre’s Portable Pneumatic Hoist... . 25% 
ice Cutting— 
eee Sen ssesictes 15&10% 


ashing— 
Boss Weshing Machine Co.: 
Boss No. 1; Boss Rotary.. 
Boss No.7; Dietz Rotary . sed 
Champion Rotary ; Banner No. ee 
Standard Champ Mah INO. Sv ncevnscen 
Standard Perfection................826.00 
Cinti Square Western..............$30.00 
Uneeda American, Kound.,.. .....$29.00 


Mallets— 


EHCKOry..... 0 cecceces svcees A5LI@5O“ 

Lignumvite.. ccccccteccces MOCO IUS 

Tinners’, Hickory and Applewood, 
eam occececcevesesDOQ@IEC 


ts— Door— 
pina Set Hi G. Co.)..... ee 
atto 
Ma Picks one | Mattocks, 


Men nders 
Robinson's Huse Menuers.....® gro, $2.00 


Milk Cans-—S<ce Cans. Milk 


00 


NMills— Coffee, etc.— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co...... .25@304% 
1_offman’s Side, Coffee “and ‘Spice. . 

# doz. $1.25 
National, list Jan. 1, 94................! 30% 


Parker’s Columbia&V eeeeee 50k 10@80% 
Parker's Box and Side,. -50& 10@60s 
Swift, Lane BFS CO... ccccccscccscscccce 30% 


Mowers, Lawn— 
Net prices are generally quoted, 
I handhold al! sizes. $1.90@1.95 
.all sizes, $2.25@2.50 
12 16-inch 


GOOd, .aeverss ve. 


: 10 
High Grade +” 
coon al. 













us ker City. 
‘ennsylv ania. 
Penn. lvania 
Pennsylvania Golf. . 
Pennsylvania Horse.. 
Pennsylvania Pony.. 
Philadelphia: . 
Sty'es M..S.,C., K.,T 
Style A, all Steei.. 
Style E. High Wheel. 








-70&10&5¢ 
Drexel and Gold Coin. iow list... 50&5« 


N aiis— 


Cut and Wire. 
Wire Nail: and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20, 1899.. 
85c¢ 108 10@ 85k 104104 108 





See Trade Report. 


Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 


ers’, &c. See Tacks. 
orse— 
No.6 7 8 9 10 
B.C, seccex "25¢ 23¢ We V1¢ Vle....40&54 
Ausable. .vse24¢@ 2Ae¢ 240 Zhe. . 50k 10 
C.B.K....25¢ 2 d¢ VWF Vie Vle....... 40% 


Champi'in2se 28¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23040810855 


Clinton. ..1se 17¢ 184 154 14¢3B0@10&5¢ 
MaudS. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ le 2le..... 50% 
Putnam . .23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢..... 334% 


TR« IN 





AGE, 


eee | 


Cold RoVdlO¢ 18¢ 17¢ 16¢ .. ....10&10% | 
Ameriean, Nos, 5to 1 ® Db. .. Wale 
Neponset......... Nov. 5 t+ 10¢ RB m 12¢ 
Jobbers’ special brands, ..per lb, 8@9Ic 
Picture 
1% 2 2% 3 38% in. 
Brass Head, ,45 .60 .0 95 1,00 gro, 
Por, Head... .. 1,10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 
Crown ricture Nails ' ero, 31.50 


Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. | 
Nuts— 


Cold Punched: Of list. 
M/rs. or U.S, Standard. 
Square, plain, peeceaene es +000 0G4.50 
Hexagon, plain. csne +*sesegesnneneee 
Square, C. 7. & Risccsce ++ ep ced0 
Hexagon, C. 7. & R....... $9.00 


Hot Pressed: 

Mfrs., U.S. or Nar, Gauge Stan'd. 
Square Blank... 84.50 
Hexagon Blank....... 0) 
Square Tapped...... . cece 4.60 
Hexagon Tapped...sc....es “$i 50 


Oaxu | 


Best or Bexrament: ccccccccc eld. O8Ge 


Navy pee eadae ececccescessaccocstts MMC | 
U. NOVY s scaccecegsesess «lb. 544e | 
Pianier? Spun Oakeum.. cee ee. 2840 
In carload lots \4c lb. off f.0 b. New | 
York 
Oil Tanks—See Tanks, OW, 
Oilers— 
Brass and Copper......... 65@65#10% | 
ee” eee 10k 10@ 755, | 
Zinc Se 510% | 


Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper.... 
Tin or Steel. .cecesseeees TSQ@I5H10% 


Zine cece ceese 16108 10% 
Malesbie, Hammers’ Improved, No, 1, 


65S QE5E 10% 





$3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, 4.40 # doz. 20% 
Milicatie. ammers’ Old Pattern, 

SIAL... «vax scevcslevsesktcice 50&10% 
Ame i--n Tule & Stamping Co.: 

Spring Bottom Cans........... TW@70&10% 

Railroad Oilers etc,............-GO@WU&10% 

Openers— Can— 
Brenchicce.cccecccccccecesces0 0808. 850 
Trott BHARGsle. o0crccccscees doz. 25@27c 
Sprague, lron Hdie. .per doz. 35@/40c 
Sardine Scissors. ..doz. $1.75@$3.00 
Marvel. ..cccorscccccccsesseses per doz, $1.25 
National.........+.. ankesekeisincoiell 
Stowell’s ....cceeeeeess-.- per dow, S5@4A5¢ 
Tip Top..... 260seegsecsscoece per doz, $0.75 
Nickel Plate............. -per doz., $2.25 
Silver Plate.........ee0.-..per doz., $3.50 
Packing— 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and Rope, 

15@15%c lb, 
Rubber— 
Bhest, C. Ta ccece sevecds socccese@l8c 
Sheet, C.O. S..seeevseeee oeceee I@19C 
Sheet, C. B.S...ccccsecccecces LO@IbC 
Sheet, Pure Gum... pone we -60@70e 
ee... 0, sn0esesasebs nue No 
Jenkins’ Standard, ¥ B S0¢.. ..25@25&5 
Miscellaneous— 

American Packing......... 7@ 10c lb, 


Cotton Packing...... eves e-I3S@Iihc lb, 


Italian Packing..........-9@12e lb, 
WE vtiinenaes seceee 5 4@Ac lb, 





Russia Packing.....0+ ++++.7@ILe lb, 


Pails— Creamery 
8.8. & Co., with gauges.. No 1 $6.25: 
33. 50 # doz, 
Galvanized— 

Price per doz, 


” 


No. 2, 


12 
2.00 2.25 
3.00 3.25 
* 60 


Quarts ccs 
Water, Regular .. 1.7 
Water, Heavy.... 2 75 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. 3. 
Well... 


30 
9a5 > 50 2 


ee eeeeeses © aad Set 


Dripping— 


ns—. 
srpstatie 60. @60k10¢ 


Pan 
Standard List. e 
Common Lipped : 

No 1 2 


le 3 L 5 
Per doz. $0.95 1.05 1.15 1.°0 1.66 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, S. S. & Co., ® doz., Nos. 5,84. 50; 

10 $5.25; 20, $5.75; 30, $6.25. 
Simplex, ® doz.: 

No. 40 50 60 140 150 160 

2.75 3.25 3.75 3.00 3.25 4.00 

Paper—Building Paper— 
Asbestos : lb. 
Building Felt... ccoccccce + 900A 0Gel 
Mill Board, sheet, 40 x 10 inches 344c 
Mill Board, roll, eased aye om 

inch Pevoucas. cast 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 
Light wt., 25 lbs. to roll. .$0.480.50 
Medium wt.,30 lbs. to roll. gO. 48Q).55 
Heavy wt.,40 lbs, tu roll. .$0.68@0.75 

Grades Water ae 
Sheathing. ....os-eecses oG65@1.25 

Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and 4 +34. ft. 

sabe «+ 845.00 


Medium 


600s BOM <issccescae 
Red Rope Roofing, 2 50 sq. feet per 

roll $1.65 

Nore.— Thexe goods” are "often sold at 
delivered prices. 

Tarred Paper. 

I ply (roll 300 sq.ft.) ,ton..$32.50@35.00 
. 60@05e 


2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft. 





Splypull 198 aq. Ft... .cccceeceS8@MS7C | 
Slate?’s Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.).. 07 6C | 
NOTE.—Above prices often in clude’ de. 

livery. 

R. R, W. Stone Surfaced F oofing (ro!l 
DEW MAB vn sscenccecteppadeens acta $2.75 
’ Sand and Emery— 

Peavitscecnses KGa sevabus 60Q@COk 10% 

GEIREE. 0 cccrvcvcccecccees ss SEMIS 


| Extra Heavy, 2-6 Ca cdsescsacccess 


Arr] 16, 


1903 


Parers— - Apple— 
DERI... cesncscccseatsxaecs W doz. $4.50 
Baldwin, i ..¥ doz 85.00 
Bonanza Tnproved., piibitadee each $6.50 
Dandy.. piGawnies each $7.50 
Kureka Improv vis neced each $20.00 
Family Bay State........... # doz. $15.00 
Improved Bay States... .. ® doz. $36.00 


| New], ightning.......6..6... 2% 402 $7.50" 
Reading ape sees aceopescecess # doz, $4.00 
Reading 7 ai40sdsesed vetoes # doz. $7.00 
Turn Tee 0s epee ¥ doz. $6.75 
White Mountain........... # doz. $6.00 
otato— 
IR. aii ints s cde eeseee P doz. 87.00 
White Mountain............. ® doz. $6 00 
Paris Green— 

Less than 1 ton, per lb, 
Arsenic kegs or Cask8......00000+ 1244c 
HOG, 100 60.175 B86... ccccccscvee.dd 6 
ee 9? | aaa 1, ¢ 
Paper boxes, 2 to 5 Wis dsc nivedes Ih ec 
faper boxes, 1 lb....... kGusedues hc 
Paper boxes, % lb... pianweae al 15 ¢ 
Paper boxes, 14 1D ....--cerscccess 16 ¢ 


1tud tons, 1 cent per lb, less; & tons 
and over, 144 cents per lb. less. 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899...... 300. ODL 10M 70% 
Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins— Escutcheon— 
i, HOC, 608 10% 
Iron, list Nov. 11, °85.... .. HOQ60k 10% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Standard, 2-6 in..........+.... JOGOS 
65% 
DRAGS 00008000 2cccces ccccccescecce- Wh 

Pipe, Merchant, 

Steel or Iron, Carload Lots, 


f.0.b, Pittsburgh. Galva- 

Merchant Pipe. Black. nized, 
M4, 44, 36 inch... 0.00. .68% 58% 
le-inch ceesese 00 00stecec tO 60% 
re Cy PMNGS 6, Secccebe 75% 65% 
7 0018 dmch....00000.00th 63% 


Less than carloads, 1244% advance. 


Pipe Sewer— 


Jobbers’ Prices— 
Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 to 24 in. 
POUR OEE cviccs <annnaerasis 70% 
New York and New Jer WRC. 560% 78% 
Maryland, Lelaware, East Penn.7/% 
West Penn and West Va........76% 
Face eecctecgncce corcscces 73% 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky.. . 78% 


Cavrload lots are generally de livered. 


Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove res : 


L. C. L. 
5in., per 100 joints ... $7. 50 B8 bv 
6 in., per 100 joints.... 8.0 9.00 
Tin., per luv joints.. 9.00 10.00 


Planes and Plane trons— 
Wood Planes— 

Bench, wet que? . AOLSQLOk 108 

Bench,Second qual..,,. 60@5@50ck 10% 

Molding. SPegh5 C33 rgb 10K 


Stanley KR. & L. 
Bailey’s i y Riv: 25&1 08 10% 


Gage Self Setting. ...........606+5-. 35% 
i chalcvesbed phueeens® 
Iron oe 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co 
abhi a2! 5& 1010 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes. . .... OOK10% 
os Plaaes (Stanley Rh. & L. 


Co.). piean deeb 20% 10@20@10&10% 
Sargent’s.. bs ane ghues i Seaweed on wees nae #06 
SPU 46 cudnn ipa deeencardangss cinsesnin el 60% 

Plane lrons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons...,....... 
3085, 308 10% 
DOR BPSD, « sis00d5:eccenss cs000- 30% 
Stanley kK. & L. Co... 20&10@ 20&10&10% 
Re Ge Gees Ween cectcetecaccxecs 20K5E625¢ 


Planters, Corn, Hand. 
Kohler’s Eclipse......s.....0.¥ 0z. $8.50 






Plates 
Felloe.. sesssaseasen |. 334@Ae 
Self Sealing Pie Plates = 3. & Co.), # 
GOB, GR.GD vesedesscescsecwcccs co 50S 
Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers............. 72 5@ 75104 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in., $1.15@ 
$1.20: 6 in., $1.35@31.45 
Gas me 7 8 10 12-in. 
15 $2.00 $2.75 $3.75 
game Wipierencescece sons .  50@50a5% 
Bernard's: 
Paruilel, Pliers,.., 35% 
Paragon P1iCrs...... secerseeee . DRS 
OEE Fes ccccensnceseccccece cece FVUKHG 
Elm City Fence Piiers......... oe «0035S 


Cronk & Carner Mfg. Co.: 
American Buttou,....,....... .75&10€ 


Cromk’s: .:.....c.cccce eecccescce+s Hs 
Improved Button............. - TUSA OS 
SUEY © FOOT. 05» Hn5de ts b2se00s 50% 
Combination and others...... 3319% 


Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers. ., 
and fools 40&/0@4'& OX 104 

P., S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nippers, 
304398104 
Swedish Side, End and Diagona! Cut- 


ting Pliers. ; . 50% 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co. ; 

Pliers and Nippers, all kiads....... 40% 

Plumbs and Levels— 
Disston’s Pinmbs and Leve's.......... 70% 
Disscon’s Pocket Lévels................ We 


‘ - Jennings & Co.'s [ron,, BK 10% 
c E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, ‘Adjustable. 


S8Le& 108 
Stanley R. & L.Co . .....40@40&10210% 
Stanley’s Duplex......... 20@ 208108104 
Woods’ Extension. .............+.....334¢ 
Poachers, Ego— 
Buffalo Steam Fag sa P doz, 
No. 1, 86.00; No. $ .00: No. 3, 
& 1,00; No. 4,$12. U . eeecess rr 


April 16 1903 





Points, Claziers’— 


Bulk and 1 lb, papers... lb. 8%c@.. 
SGD. PANETS. oc cosecs-++ BW. c@.. 
W4-Ib. PAPETS....0000022.40. IneQ@.. 


Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye....... # doz. $3.25 
Ft. Madison Western........% doz. $4.00 


Police Goods— 


Manufacturers’ Lists...... MGSEM 
BOO Deo cecsckccsccccs © cee ceccccceccee DOD 


Polish—Metal— 


Prestoline Liquid, No. 1 (44 pt.), @ aes, 

$3.00; No. 2 (1 qt.), 8 73 40% 

Prestoline Paste. ..............00.- 
George William Hoffman : 

U.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 3 oz. boxes, # 
doz. 50¢; # gr. $4.50; 46 ® boxes, # 
doz, $1.25; 1 ® boxes, # doz. $2.25. 

0.& Lb iquid. 8 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.25; 
# gr. $12 .00, 

Barkeepers’ F riend Metal Polish, ® doz. 
$1.75; ® grt $15.00, 

“Wynn's White Silk, 4g pt. cans, ® 

a wabenenesoced cenenqcicdeee 





Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 » ons » ide 
Black Eagle, Liquid,¢ pt.cans ® p AY 75¢€ 
Black Jack Paste, 4 Bb cans.# gro. $9.00 





Ladd's Black Beauty, gr. $10.00....... 508 
Joseph Dixon Me, BD GP. FO elec c ccevccces 10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago......... eccceseus RDS 

Fireside, ..cse>ssecces ° ooee @ or. 82.50 
Gem, # gr. $4.50....... Souhedoussbeas cane 
IIIS ic cnsnsccccee coe coceee @ QP. 83.50 
SOS GOO, 5.6 inccrctecgeqnecgoes # gr. $3.50 


Peerless Iron Enamel, 44 pt. cans.. 
# doz. $1.50 


—— 8: 

lack Silk, 5 B® pail...... soveee@ach TOE 
Black Silk, ‘¢ ® box....... ++ # doz. $1.00 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box.........8 doz.$0.75 
Black Silk,'g pt. liq..........® doz.$1.00 


Poppers, Corn— 


1 e: Square...... seeeseeeQrO. $9.00 

BD «sien ccenscewe gro.$10.00 
it qt. Square...... seeees gro. 11,00 
es 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
pee also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 
Posts, Steel— 
Steel Fence poste. each, 5 ft., 42¢; 6 


ft., 46¢ ; 64 ¢. 
Steel Hitching Posts, each............$1.90 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


Pots— Glue— 
Enameled......, ope ceésccenecccnell 
BOG a oon cavecncccdscccccsscecscele 

Powder— 


In Canisters : 


DE, 5 i GUO aidevetes ccs 
Fine Sporting, 1b each.........75¢ 
Rifle, te-lb. Wc csaaaccdctcccucdee 
Rifle, 1-1b. CCN. .0...4.s00ceee0e85C 


King’s Seini-Smokelese: 







THE IRON 


Sash Pulleys— 


Common Frame ; Square or Round 
End, per doz., 1% in., 13¢ :; 2 in., 16¢ 
Auger Mortise, no Face Plate, per 
duz. 13% in., 12c.; 2in., 15c. 
Auger Mortise, with Face Plate, per 
doz., 134in , 13c.: 2 in., 15\6e. 
Acme.. 144in., 16¢: 2in., 19¢ 
Common Sense, 134 in...) ® doz, 18¢; 
n 


Fox-Ail Steel, Nos.3and7,2in. Rdoz 25¢ 
are # doz. 20¢ 
Extra for Plated Finish. ..,8# doz. 20¢ 
Extra for Anti-Friction Bronze 
INE sa 'nv'un tanec ten # doz 10¢ 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. ... 40% 


Ideal No. 1% in.. ® doz.. 16¢ 
Niagara...... Tia in.. 16¢; 2in.. 19¢ 
No. 26, Troy.. +184 In. 14ige; 2in., 16%¢ 
SERRE RRR EF 1% in., 16¢; 2in., 19¢ 
Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 
Pumps— 
2g OTOL. evcce ae on 
Pitcher Spout... 75 10@80% 
i: gah. ; "505 9R 10% 
Pump Leathers "Lower and Plunger 
Valves—Per gro.? 
Inch.. 2 214 2% 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 8.00 
Inch.. 3 8% Sha 3%4 L 
$4.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 40 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list). 50% 


Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm No.2 2 
PRM Rig SIE OND. 0s obscncaconnes 6.00 
Flint & Walline’s Fast Mail (ow ines: 55% 
Flint & Walling’s PitcherSpout...... «19% 
Loud’s Suction Pumps, U. Ho. Co., 
Mver’s Pumps. low list.......... 





Myers’ Power PumpsS........0s00 .++ee0t 

Daisy Spray Pump.......... .® doz, $7. 5) 

Myers’ Spray Pumps........... eovset 50&10% 
Punches— 


Saddlers’ or Drive, yor vere i5@7 70c 
Spring, single tube, good quality 
$1.7. fe 5@? 4 -00 
Revolving (/,tubes)...d0z. $3.75@4.00 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive... .50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check..... Secceesact 55% 


Bemis & Call Co. ’s Spring.. a = 
Morriil’s No. | (A. B.U.), #doz. , 15. Ww. 
Wee. BS @ Gre, BURBD. ccocccacccccccces bar 
No. 2, Metal. # doz., $45.00... - SUS 
Bench Pune h, each, MMO nda scaceat 50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches......-..----. 40% 
Niagara Solid Punches eevecee OOCLUS 
Steel Screw, B & K. Mfg Co... ..40% 


Tinners’ Hollow, P.,S.& W.Co.35@315&5% 
7a, Solid, P.. 8. & W.Co., ® doz., ‘605 


Rai, Barn Door, &c.— 


Cast Iron, Barn Door: Flange Screw 
Holes for Rd. Groove Wheels : 
56 4% SO. 

$1.70 $2.10 $3.00 100 feet 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: 

Small. Med. Large. 

$1.60 i195 2.70 100 feet. 

Sliding Door Brnzel W thon JSt.64e 

Sliding Door, Iron Painted. ...24@3c 

“—e Door, Wrought Brass, 1% 
nop eastn nce coches SAC 
Allith Mtg. Co. Reliable Hanger Trek 


os ® Dee. di amnehsvcane 
Halt Ke (2 14% bia a 8G Cronk’® | boubie’ Braced Steel ‘Rall, a 
Seats (634 ® bull) | Oronk's O I oak ota ee Si4¢ 
Case 24 (1 Cans 01K) os cecece Be Lance’ O. N.T., ® 100fc., i ineh, ‘ike 
Haif case (1 ® cans bull... J 184 inch, $3.90: 1! in ch, ‘35. 
ie eSmokelees: ShotGun — vine | Lanes Standard, # 100ft...... oreneane 3.75 
Keg <3: (25 B bulk)......, $1200 $15.00] Lawrence @ros.’ ... ...... cocee St £t. 44¢ 
Halt K {Kk of (194.2 © iy 8.9 6. s iB iawrence Bree, Now ¥éi i censananeac 
Gase dig fics ans bik) 400 « 17-00 foot tt ie haces eg ena Leal . 
alf case cans b McKinney's None Better........ ft. 884¢ 
Robin Hood Shot Gun.........se006 McKinney’ 8 Stan vard sconcesheos be ft. OMe 
me yera’ Stayon Track ........e0-+++ We 1 
vee. ont delta Smith's Wrought Bracket, Plain. .....84¢ 
—_ mith’s Special ......... cove cl de 
Enterprise Mfg. CO........++-+--20@25% = A per ft. lig... 
Borate, $2034 qt $400; 16 Gt, 88:00 cache | Smith's Milled Steel. <-ccsccccs. sss 
5 ea Presses— Stowell’s Cast Kail . ... .......... 
Morrill’s No. i, per doz. $20.00..........50¢ | Stowell’s Steel Rail. Plain............++ 
Morrill’s No. 2, ver doz. $22 50 ........ 50g — iylo, pert tie ket, Plain. sont 4 
Pruning Hooks and | Swett's LB. Steel Lali,” ® 0d tt. $8.0), 
Shears—sce Shears. Rakes— 
Pullers Nall-- Net Prices, Malleable Rakes fis: 
lops. «000250% - 10 12 Uh 16-tooth 
ler’ 8 Falis, No. 3; ‘per ‘doz. $12. 00.. Shank ceeee $1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
33) ios Socket..... $1.65 1.50 1.96 2.10 
Pearson No. 1, Cyclone Spike Puiler, | Steel. August 1, 1899, List. ..70&5@20% 
GE GUE cnn ccassceestcers ocnnee EE 7OR10O@75R5% 


fone an, ¥ don. $0. 9.00... sesneees ++ 4081 0% 
ranton, Case 
No. ba! args ,# ‘a. $6.50; No. 2(large), 
(small), $5.00; No. 2-B (large), 
“50: No. 3B (small ), $5. 00; No. 2-D 
(large), $4 50; No 3-D (smali) $4.00. 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Ajax 60% 
Diamon B. No. 2, case lots. # doz $6.00 
Diamond B, No. 8, case lots. ® doz $5.50) 






Eur :k? ores ceccsscecassbocesgsesd 
Giant, No. 1, @ dos. $1 
No.., 815. 
Yankee 
Pulleys-Single Wheel— 
Fach .<cae 2 2% 3 
Awning ..doz $0.50 .7%5 1.00 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. esee 
doz.h sande ed $5 im,, $1.95 
ach .... 24 2% 
Hot Hous: doz én 60 80 1. 
Path ec... 1% 1% 1% 2 
Screw.....doz, 30.14 26 
Inch....... 1% re a 244 
Side. . doz. $0.27 $85 48 .56 
i re 1% 11% 2 2% 
Jackle....doz. $0.27 .37 .50 89 
Stowell’: 
Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction...... 60% 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction...60&10¢ 


Hay Fork. Anti-Fricton, 5-in, Wheel, 


B doz. $12.00...... ...05 docde égtans 508 
Electric Licht ...... Kitrewed 608 
Side, Anti-Friction............. . HO&108 


Lawn Rak-s, “Metal Head, or doz , 
20 teeth.. -$3.25@3.50 
TRA ac condi sanuede $3. $3.60@3. 75 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn...... $8 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....... 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, ® doz 
Kohiter’s: 


Lawn —— 20-tooth, # doz....... $3.45 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth, # doz. ......$3.60 
Paragon, 2-tooth, # d0Z.........++- 75 
Paragon, 24-tooth, # doZ.......++++.$3.00 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth, ® doz....... 88 





Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. .$: 
Rasps, Horse— 


ONE Daccude. adbadevidestéstinnenennns 
Heller Bros........-.... ase WEsawsivese 
McCafferty’s American Standard . 
60& 10&5% 

New Nicholson............++++ evesect0&10% 

see also Files. 

Razors— 
NE, cncanss ovnceded<ntaseneedes 60 & 10% 


Fox Razors, No. 4, .. ® doz. $20.00 
Fox Razors, No. 44, # doz, $20.00 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Platina, # doz. 


~~ 


(3s 





~25.00 
iv avércudedtlndncssddvtsetantdedd 60% 
Silberstein: 
CO AGRON s cs csicies cc ceccccccess $18.00 
Griffon, No. 6... «++ $15.00 
Griffon, NO. WW ..ccccoscecccccescecss $12.00 
All OCNEF RAZOFE..rccccccee coccesseess t 


40% 
Safety RaZors..cr.cc-cocccsecccccssse US 








AGE. 


Safety Razors— 


New Gem, {n Tin Boxes ® doz. $12.0 
New Gem. Extra Blades .¥ doz, $8.35 
Gem Outfits (Razor, Strop, etc.) 
e doz. 3 5.60 
Comp'ete Razor, extra Blade in Leather 
Gnd ccuqdtmccnvencssckece # doz. $27 00 


Reels— Fishing— 


Bishop's matependens Fish Reel Spooler, 
# doz.... $30.00 
mendey 
M 6, Q f. A6,B6,MOy 4008. Silver 
Rubber Populo, Ni-kele! Populo, 
Aluminum, German Siiver, Bronze, 
3 OLN, (6N,4Nt0O8PN, 





6 RW, 102P and RN, 202 Pand P N. 4 
GU. ccase oc cccccccese - 20% 
24N to28PN.... '35&10&10% 
124.N, 974 PN, 002904 PN, 1020 R 
oie jones 202 PR and PRN... 50&5% 
‘ 408 ' 0854 
as 50¢ 
50& 1085S 
ec 60% 
2 <4 40% 10% 
02054 N : ; 45&12'6&5% 
Single Action Trout ..- 40&10% 
986 PN 802 ani s802N --- O&104% 
Competitor, 304 and 304 PN ..... .35% 


(0304 Pand PN ie 
Safety anlS almon 


- 40&5% 
. -30% 


Registers— List Sept. 2, 1901. 


Black SOP. ..cccacccccssccccceess} yp 
a ere sorrel oR 
Ns cae ve auads SO: cecescere . tee 
Nickel Pi lated. sxkowed coesee LS 
Electro Plated. | hoe 


Thereisagood deal of tr regularity in 
prices af Registers 


Revolvers— 
Bimgle Action. ..-cccoceccccces 85@90e 
Double Act n.exc ept 44 cal. $1.55@1.50 
Double Action, 44 caliber. .$1.60@1.65 


sec cocecee$?: 25@3.00 
cc cccceedS-25@S.60 


Automatic ... 
Hammerless. ...es.. 


Riddles, Crain or Sand— 
16in., pew dnz...... orcas cedee2 1 @QEI.00 
17 in,, per eee eceees 23.00@$3.25 
18in. per ioz. ++ B3.25Q$3.50 

Rings and iaiiiiies i 

Bull Rings- —~“ 
2% 3 Inch. 
Steel... ...++.$0.70 0.75 0.80 dos, 
Copper......+ 1.00 1.10 1.35 doz. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 


Hill's Rings....gro. boxes, $/.°5@4. 

Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron doz. states 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal. Tron, = 75@80e 
Blair’s Rings......per gro. $5.00@5.25 
Blair's Ringers... .per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown's Rings....per gro. #5.50@5.75 
Brown's Ringers. .per doz. $0.75@1.00 


Rivets and Burrs— 


Copper. ......se000-- FORI@50& 10854 
Tron or Steel: 
Timmer’ ..cccosceccccessstOQ@I5G10% 
Miscellaneous ..o6.0+0+2275@75L10% 
Rollers— 
Acme. Stowell’s Anti-Friction ........50% 
Karn Door, Sargent’s list. ..........- 40¢ 
Cronk’s Stay. occcecoese coos % 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff.......... ecccccess 
Lane’s Stay ...... .....++++ o% 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay.. “AR doz. $1.25 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. and larger, 
tarred or untarred,..ib. 114@11%c 
Manila ,34-inch «ee LD. 11%@I12 c 
Manila, 4 @5-16 in....lb. 1224 @12%e 


Manila, Hay, Hide and 
Bale Ropes,Medium and 
COarse...ees. . db. 12 


YA@ 12h4c 


Sisal,7-16 in. and larger Ib. 8 @10 ¢ 
Sisal, ¥%-inch » «lb. 844@10%c 


Sisal, 4 and 5-16 Inch..lb. 9 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and 
Bale Ropes, Medium 
and Coarse...... 1b, 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium 
Lath Yarn..... ee lb. .744@ 9c 
Cotton Rope: 


@ll ec 


Best . \s-in. and larger, lb. 18\4e 
Medium.,.\4-in. and larger, lb. 11 ¢ 
Com .....%4-in. and larger, lb. 9 c 


Jute Rone; 
Thread No. 1, i4-in. and up, lb. 6léc 
Thread No. 2. \4-in. and up, lb. 6 ¢ 


Yarn, 4-in. and up.. § @é5%e 
Old Colony Manila Transmission ry 
# Dd 1T¢ 
Wire Rope— 


Galvanized. .......cccccce: mxeew LOB5% 
BD eck wikin dbaeckatoeeseueusits 


Ropes, Menu ocks— 






Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Saedkaws ase weiss 1k 5% 
Sisal = eo 
Covert Saddlery Works 6&5 
Rules— 
Boxwood 6011 @ 608 10854 
eee S5B 10358 104054 
SEED .: tuuscn sdpancene 35. & 1035 & 10k 10% 
Patent Combination..,, 5S5@H55& 10% 
Ee NCCE. vccee. ceccaccess cvccce ORION 
ea W& 10% 
Stanley R. & L. Co. 
BOR WOOE . ccccccceccevdecessces HMQHE CT 
BOGUT oo cvccescamancecs eete 85@ 510K 10% 
Upson Nut Co.: 
DOR WO0G, oc cccdec- cccecsccccses 60@ 60 & 104 
IVOPY.cccccee cocccees oe SS INGI& 0K105 


Sash . aah See Locks, Sash. 


Sash Weights— 
See Weiuhts, 
Sausage Stuffers or Filiers 
—See stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 
Saw Frames. See Frames, Saw, 
Saw Sets—See Se/s, Saw. 


Saw Tools—See Tia!s. Sai. 


Sash 


Saws— 

Atkins: 
CRPOWIRT. 2000 cess 50@50&104 
Band dha OX ee BOS 


Cross Cuts 

Mulay. Milland Drag . 

One-Man Saw. 

Wood Saws .. 40% 

Hand, + ompass, &c ; 40% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: 

Sterling Kitchen Saws , ; es 4 
Disston’s: 


5&5S 
SUKLOE 
40% 








Circular, Solid an¢ Inserted Tooth 50% 
Band, 3 to 14in wide............ . 0S 
Band, 4 to 234.... «coe eedes deccens 70% 
Crosse uts. wena eccccceeccces 454 
Narrow C rosscuts.... eesceecccce 50% 
Mulay, Millanit a SE Sée6eccecese 50% 
Framed Voodsaws.. eblecdeen 55% 
Wood-aw tlades.. ‘ 35% 
Woodsatv Rods. — ....... 254 
Hand Saws. Nos. 12, 99, 9, 16, a100, 

Ds, 120, 74, 77, 4... 25% 
Hand Sa\vs, Nos 107, 107g, 8. 1, 

0, 00, Co nbination,....... . 30% 
Compass.iey ole.&c. 25% 
Butcher Saws “nd siaies. 35% 

C. E. Jennings & Co.'s. 
8 OE eee -- 25.&10% 
Butcher Saws.. ‘ s X10% 
Comoass and Key Hole Saws. 5258 10% 
Framed Wood Saws.... .. 20k Of 
RE ... .cacausdenten 20&2: »& 108 
Wood Saw Blades..... a . BUXLOS 

Millers Falls: 

Butcher Saws. ...........-..66. &108 

Star Saw Blades........... i &108 
Peace : 

Cireular and Mill ...... - 508 

CrossCuts. list Jan.i.°98........ 000. 50% 

Hand, Panel and Rip... ..30% 
Richard<on: 

Circular and MI _.................005 50s 

Hand. &c.... ébaee ein oclenauennee 

X Cuts, list Jan. it WR: isaicdiconedelee 
Simonds’: 

CN NI, ou cae cn ccncecaunee .504 

oo Ground Cross Cut 8a ~3s..35% 





an Cross Cuts............. +0@ 10% 
oa Mil, Mulay and Draw Saws.. 50% 
Band Saws., - . - OS 
Back Saws..........0. cee DGB 744% 
Butcher Saws : 93 ado? ies 
Hand Saws........... 2% @28 oF 
Han‘ Saws, Bay State Hiram | “ 
Compass, Keyhole, . 2VO"& 746 
Wood Saws ..... oe 


- ase rk 
Hack Saws— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades AAA. ... 30% 
Disston: 

Ce ics vndacsctccascctonenns 4 

Keystone..... «....+ Gad tadeqrcsaceveees 408 

Haek Saw Frames.................. 30% 
Fitenburg File Ly a The Best......25% 
C. E. Jennings & Co. 

Hack Saw F ramen, ‘Nos. 175, 180.. 

85a. 5& 108 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, cmmei. an 
&1 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames .. 3: nae “10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Slades......35&5%10¢ 
Star Hack Saws and Blades......... 15&10% 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades..............2%5% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames.............20% 
Scroll— 

NT SOO © N. cucndasccdodadal 254 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades............. 40% 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 


withont bormg attachmenr, $18; 
with bor'ng attachment, $20. ......20% 
cee, complere, OG tiscncsece 15&10¢ 


Rogers,complete, $4.00. ... 
Scalers, Fish— 


«senses 1 5H108 


Bishop’s Lightning............ ® doz. $3.00 

Covert’s Saddlery Works .......... 6)& 10% 
Scales— 

Family. Turnbull’s...,....80@30€10% 

Counter: 


Hatch. Piatform,Yoztohlbs.do2g5.50 
Two Platforms, % 0z to 8 lbs.doz, $16 
Union Platform, Plain. .$1.70Q1.90 


Union Platform, Striped$1 85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 






Eureka .. 
Favorite... 
Grocers’ Trip Scales. WS 
Pelouze Scales—Household, © ounter, 
Candy, Ice, Postal, Computing ...... 50% 
“The Standard ” Portables.... ... 454 
“The Standard” R. R. and Wagon..... 50% 
Scrapers— 
Bozx,'1 Handle......... doz. $?.25@.2.50 
Box, 2 Handle........ doz. $3 00@3 50 
Ship Light, $2.50; Heavy, $4.00 
Adjustable Box Scraper (S. R. & L. Co) 
Quo da- vats wwvsseciesdacduans UG 30k 108 
Screens, Window, and 
Frames— 
Flyer Pattern Window Screen.. .60@60&54 
Maine Window Screen Frames ..40&10&5% 
Perfection Window Screens .... 60@0)&54% 7 


Phillips’ Window Screen Frames 
Porter's: 
Fairview Window Screens ...... 
HOR OHK SEI 
Hummer Window Screens 


i» &54 i 


o% 





Klondike Window Screens. 
60 &5@ HW &5& 216% 
See also Doors. 


HOLT @H RSME 
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Screws—Bench and Hand-| 


Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in.. $2.75@3.00 : 
1%, $3 25@3.60: 1%, $3.85@4.25 
Bench, Wood, Beech. .doz. $3.00@3.50 
Hand. Wood. << 
Hand, R. Bliss Mfg. a 
oach, Lag and Hand ‘Rall 
Common Point, list Oct. 1, 





cppthcebans®=* th hhenee® 70B15@,. .% 
Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point, list 
ih 0 sss nkvksn sce ewice 208 10@. 4 


Hand Rail,list Jan. 1, °81.60d10@.. 
Jack Screws 


Standard List.......... 76d @804k5% 
Millers Falls............. eaneeseed ont 
Millers Fale, eebeqenneseet 50k 10% 
gees WT pecceveesce @ccccce *"0@50K 10% 
ad supbsbeenansesseeses oncanenesd D& 10% 
Machine— 
List Jan. 1, °98. 


Flat or Round Head, Iron.50@50 10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brassi0@50d&10% 
Set and Cap— 

Set (Iron or Steel) 





s. FIG. Cap... 20000 
i, SEED nonn nr eeen 
Rd. or Fillister iid. Cap .....++:..60% 
Wood— 
List Jan. 1, 1900. 


Manufacturers’ ee nted discounts : 


Flat Head, iron.......874&10@.. .% 
Round Head, Iron.......! 85410@.... % 
Flat Head, Brass. .--85410@.... % 
Round Head, Brass . oe-- SOB1IOG,. «00% 
Flat Head, Bronze....774@#10@.... % 
Round Head, Bronze...... 75R10@,. .% 
Ee 874108 
Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. 
Scythes— Per doz. 
Clipper Pattern, Grass. ..$4.50Q@35.00 
Full Polished Clipper. ....$5.00Q@$35.50 
Grain.. o00sccesccech ante 
Clipper, Grain... .-.0..0 $7.75@$8.25 
Wood and Bush...........$h- 75@$5.00 
Seeders— Ralisin— 


Benterprise. ..0.0.000,-:000cc000e00+.80QS0% 


Sets— Awl and Tool— 
Brad Awl and Tool Sets: 
Wood Hdle.,10Awls doz. $2.00@2.25 
Wood Hdle., 1, Awls, 6 Tools. ., 
doz. $2.50@2.60 
Alken’sSets, Awl and Tes 
Peek # doz. $10.00., .50&10810% 
Pre 34; Tool H'dis.. {Nos 1, $12; 2, 
on 8, $12; 4,89; 5, $7............. bbs 
,’ Jennings & ‘Co.’ ¥ “Model seg 
y fe 


13a lbs 


Ce iders 
Millers Faiis Adi. wool H'dis, No. 
$12; No. 4, $12; No. 5, $18 .. 
Btarle s Excelsior : 

. $7.50; No. 2 $4.00; No. 3 
RE a cissch saninoscbe 30@30&10&10% 


Garden Tool Sets— 

Ft. Madison, Three Prec: 8, Hoe, Rake 

and Shovel.......# Os. 8et8...++0$9.00 
Nail— 
.-2-.per gro. $2.25@2.50 
send. Bik. and Pol., assorted... 

gro. $1.80 2:60 
ocen cece ccccs cody nee 25 


| ca Ae Good 


eee ee ere ee eeeeeeseee 


per si 

reCorragated, Ci ve 50 
*s Knurled, Cup rere. 88 
Rivet— 

Ragular list. ..ccc.ccc0-++s 


Saw— 


-70810@ 75% 


-. «- 5O&10g 
oteeeee DOK1L0% 





Spring Hammer............... open can 

eae pear and Monarech......... 258 

lorrill’s No. 1, $15.00................ 008% 

Nos.3 and 4 Cross Cut,@20.68....... 506 
No. 5, Mill, Dh id: ecchboguad an ilted 5 

Ros. “to Ve. , Si eo cedesen 4 Bi 
pe. ON ee eee 

Gross Cu astoooe ® doz. $9.00 

i Hand, bbneaiéneeonanin® e = $5.49 

tor Positive, # doz. $18... .. 60% 


Sharpeners, Knife—_ 





Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co............++ 65% 

Smith & Hemenway Co...............- 70% 
Shaves Spoke— 

hconhee ee nes, $1.00@ 1.15 
Wood.. doz, $1.65@2.25 

Bailey's (Staniey R.&'L: Co ). 

50@ 508 1081s 

Goodell’s, ® doz. $9.00 15 
Wood's Fl and F2........... 

Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best ......$16.00 18.00 20.00gro. 
Good...... $13.00 15.00 17.00gro. 
Cheap.... $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 

Straight Trimmers, &c.: 

Best quality, Jap........ 70@ 70k 10% 
Nickel... .6O@60e 10% 

Fair. qual. Jap sat dette - 80@S0P 5% 
Nickel... .- 75@75e104 

Tailors’ Shears............ LO@,0810% 

Acme Cast Shears............... 40@Q40&5% 

Es tntnndbnsk penn chiniibblechsultis tute 60 

Heinisch’s Tatlors’ are, ee aide 407 

Wilkinson's Hedge ............1900 list s 

‘Witkinson's raning................-... 

Wilkinson's Sheep . . 1900 list. = 

Tinners’ Snips— 

Steel Blades eenen e 2LOR5A 208 11 

Steel Laid Blades LOB 1G E0% 

Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin 

Hae loc 

st “pee & Griffin Mfg. Co.'s, 646 to 16 

Dababal dphoeccedmpeanans WHTK 108 

wlagara SE inca’ ngcedbitehs oudeadhsees 405 

P., 8. & W. Co. ..... enc decas tan "208 


THE IRON 
Pruning Shears and ‘Tools— 
Cronk’s Grape Shears................! 
Cronk’s Pruning Shears.......... 


Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, # dos, $18.0U..............-. 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz, #10 
eo 


John T. Henry Mfg. Co. 7 


Pruning Shears, all grades — 40@40&57 
Orange thears..........+ 50& 10@50K 216 
DT scsthettaichnipeshannncaun nes 
REP EN, csc.cansccnsnccsapeneill 75% 
ee ne 3814% 
Sheaves—Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction ...... .........! 
Patent Roller Hatfield's, Sargent’s list, 
70& 10% 
I cinvendeubesnsevenmbinedl 70&10@75t 
PL eee S3344% 
Wrightsville Hatfield Pattern.......... SUS 
Sliding Shutter— 
Reading nn Cvecccee veos1egies 
i ii inn eceaniseensnnenieiaelni he 
Sargent’s list..............+ seecne - 50&10% 
Shells— Shells, Empty— 
Bras: Shells, Empty : 
First quality, all gauges.......... 60454 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 couse: 
Paper Shel «, Empty : 
acme. Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 
Magic 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge. mats 


Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge 
Monarch, Defiance, New Victor, t 
-p r, Ycllow Rival, 10, 12, 16 and 

0 gau Oo eecene cess seeeesetr sree ees 20% 
League, New Rival 
auge.. . 25% 
Union, League. 
14, 16 and 20 gauge ($7.50 list). 
Expe rt, Metal Lined —_ owe = 
12, 16 and 20 gauge. es 
Robin’ Hood, Low BYA68..c.scccces Wee 104 
Robin Hood, High Brass...........+ BU 10% 


Shells, Loaded— 


Leaded with Black Powder ....+.-40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 

medium grade...... .....++: Wde5% 
with Smokeless Powder, 

h grade,...... eid 4a - MORaes 

Robi ign on Low Brass.. SOR 

Robin Hood, High Brass. . . BOK 10&5% 


Shoes Horse, maleshe- 
F. o. b., Pittsburg: 

cnt ctenenns ccaamaaal per keg $3.85 

Steel. . neebes bebinkanslwed per keg 3.60 
$3.90 


Climax. Union, 
lO and 12 
Climax, 


WwW Riva Ss 
20% 
10, 





Shot- 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag..........+ $1.50 
Drop, B and ~- in et — me 
Buck, 25-lb. bag.. $1.75 
Chilled, 25-lb ereercees coccees $1.75 
Dust Shot, 25-0. bQ......00+++0008%.00 

Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902... 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter's Imitation .gro. $11.00@11.50 
Buffalo Metallic meee 8, 8. & Co., ae ge: 


40% 


14&16 

$12.90 $13.80 gi5" 00 
National Mfg. Co. : 

WEEE ncencsccecess .-per gro. $12.00 

Surprise...... acabeush aout per «ro, $11.00 

No N@M6@. ....00-..c0ce--+s per gro. $11 00 


Shaker (Barier’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. 
# doz., $2.00 . 20% 


Sieves, Tin Rim— 
Per dozen. 


conn eceees 1h 16 18 20 
Black ait size...$1.20 1.25 1.30 1,35 
Plated, full size . -~ 80 1.35 140 145 
Black, scant.. . 0.55 1.00 1.05 


Sieves, Weeden Rim— 
Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch, 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz.......$0.65@0.75 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz....... .75@ .85 
Mesh 21, Nested, doz....... .90@1.00 
Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list............ . 6O@S0k 10% 


Norte.— There 1 not entire uniformity 
lists used by jobbers. 


Skeins Wagon— 


Cast Tron, ....eeeeeeeccee ee TI@I0E10% 
Malleable Iron...... eqns 06s LOB 10@,50% 
Steel..... ‘pasadena L0@/40&10% 
Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
OE SNRs. cc «nun vpoaniedibenoedl h5% 
Noiseless Slates......... Gob; tens &5% 
We ON 4. cates 4154006 rain US 


Slaw Cutters—see Cutters. 
Slicers, Vegetable— 


Sterling No, 10, $2.00. ........000-+0. 8345 
Snaps, Harness— 

GerMatn, .ccccccccccccce.oe 40@40810% 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 
Derby. Peerccccorecscess «+ COCUERE 
High Grade........- snnenecsinsdbeaie 45% 
JOCKEY ...0-000 eoccccccoccccccesed 3U& 10% 
TROJAD. .cccccccccccs socvecccscccnssses 45% 
(Se _ . D&S&2 
Yankee, Roller.......... ....... WES5K26 

Covert’s ae warms: 
Crown.. ° oe eeeeeeeessereees o+ee 80% 
German.. Coccecccccceccescceccses 60% 
Model. ....... edagicesetess Gasmaenae 
Triumph........... + Or ereeereccrecess oo 

Oneida ne : 

Sold Steel........ eoccercccccccces OOMOn 
a. ».sensdbhensh064RG00n 60% 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded ...... 6624& 10% 

Snaths— 
Scythe. ......cc00e batsvequiel 0D, 0&1 


AGE. 





Snips, Tinners’—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 

Good Quality....ee. manne 

REE Tee 80@60k 10% 


International Silver Co. ° 
1847 togersa Bros. and: Rogers& Hone. 


dn atnmiessuiisiehiuenentents ide LU 
Rogers & Bro.. William Rogers’ Eagle 
INS 11's cht cinnsdabbedeteepatenenls Sk 10% 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.. .............. 60% 
Wm. Rogers & Son.............000 60& 10% 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Co. 
Silver Plated Flat Ware............. 60% 
No. 77 Silver Plated Ware........ 60& 108 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver............ 60@,60 & 10% 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co. 
MU NN cc cutdn co kienaehian ace cen 50% 


Simeon L. & Geo. #4; Rogers Co.: 
German or Nickel Sily er, Special list 


L& log 
Tinned Iron— 


TOS... .0.scecccecsseeper gro. LS@5IC 


Tables... .see00-+-. per gro. HC@$H1.00 
Springs— Door— 

Do eee eee eoccccetes enneeeee 20% 

SEED NIE) xc cenneenen seer euasiapanse® cat 30% 

Torrey’s Rod, 39 in...... co0e dos. $1.10 

Victor (Coll)... ececcccoces 50&10&10¢% 


Carriage, Wagon, &c. 
4 in. and Wider: 





lack or 4% Bright, lb...........534e 
Bright, lb.. ss ein ennnia’ Sit 5c 
Painted Seat “Springs : : 
1% 122 26 per pr.....- eoccvees 50@55ec 
154 22 ESS PET MP... orcccess 60@65c 
1% x3x28and narrower, per pr. 
80@85e 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
SUEIIIOD, « v000s cnecedncnseersstes 25@30% 
TT ss stb0:specpeaguneeenn # sos, ee 80 
Philadelphia No. 1, # doz. $12; No. 2 
B15; No. 2, $24... .ceccceecccees . 30% 
Squares— 


Nickel plated.... } Dist Jan, 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron... § ...+0. 00 .... T0H10% 
Rosewood Hdl Try Square and T- 
MIs sithstscactess 608 10a 10@? 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T-Bevels, 
en@ieene: ios 
Disston’s Try Sa, and T-Beve's... 
Winterbottom’s Try and Miter.. 
40& 10 40S 108 10% 


Squeezers— Lemon- 


Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, $5.25 
@#5.60 : No. 1. $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined. 
Cheap  .ecececce-coehOZ. $2,002.76 
Grade,........d02. 33.00@3.50 
Tinned Iron.......++..d0z. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined.doz. $2.90@3.25 





Staples— 
Barbed Blind. .............lb. 6@6%4e 
Electricians’, Association liat,...... 
808104108104 


Fence Staples, See Trade Report. 
Galvanized, 1sc less than Barb Wire 
Polished. 20c less than Barb Wire. 

Poultry Netting. Staples. . A b.. 


Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... 4 O5Ke | ser 
Steels, Butchers’— 


Dick's. pbdgveneesedetishhedces ereee 30% 
Foster Bros’.. ess en enaeae ++ 30% 
Hartzell © utlery OO sicaiss Sere pedece 

C. & A. Hoffmann’s..............++ onesie 


Steelyards........25@10@I2 10% 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’....... -408 10@50% 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stock.25% 
Derby Screw Plates ...............000% 254 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1...........55- 50% 
Gardner Die Stocks, larger sigzes...... 40% 
SIO. . ss ke kbahepedececavereve 25% 
Lightning Serew Piate................- 25¢ 
I. 1... itisanebdedesescssndenil 25% 
Reece’s New Serew Plates...... .- 25@30¢ 
Stone—- 


Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 


Gem Corundum, W inch, $8.00 per 
gro., !2inch, $10.80 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 lfet: 
Black Diamond S.8....# gro. $12.90 
ES ft gro. $11.00 
White Mountain 8. ..¥ gro. $9.10 
Green “ountainS. 8: . gro. 86.0), * 
xtra Indian PondS. | S.# gro. 87.50 (@ 
No. i Indian Pond 8. 8. .® gro. $7.00 
No. z Indian Pond 8. s. .P gro. $4.50 
Leader ed End 58. 8. -B gro $4.50 
Balance of lyui list aBlys 
Oil Stones, &c. 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 


Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.....50% 
Gem Cerundum Axe, Siaghe 4 or Double 


Grit.... emi -- 05% 
Gem Corundam ‘Slips Ay ‘on 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones........- 

Pike Mf. Co. 19)1 list: } — 
Arkansas Stonc,No.1,3to5‘6in.$2.89 
ArkansasStone, ‘No.1 ‘S\etosin. — 50 
Ark «sas Slips No 1. -34.00 
Lily Wh hite Washita 4 to8i ....60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8in .... \0¢ 
WashitaStone, Extra.4 to8in. 3888 
Washita Stone, No. 1,.4 to8 ia, .40¢ 1B 
Washita Stone, No. 2. 4 to8i:s .80¢ | 
Lily White Slips. .. .....00+-...<.B0¢8 | 
© OP. ROG Beieccvsesete din v0¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra............. s0¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1.... ........+ 70¢ 
India Of! Stones (entire list) ......3 
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Windosten No. 1 Requler.. -® - ng 
Hindostan No. 1Small....... Te D 
Axe Stones (all kinds) ..........+«- 
Turkey Ui! Stones,ex.5 tos in. WD ¥ 
Queer Creek Stones, 4 to 8in..... 20¢)* 
Queer Creek Slips oe 
SOM. nasonncténnse cecossetaned 5¢ 
Belgian, German and Swaty Razor 
PEG aces os ccgnsnconschaeenvessnevel 
Neterel Grit Carving Knife Hones. 
Quic k Kage “Pocket Knife Hones, 
NN ie Nanaia et ee 00 g 
Mounted —— Sand Stone, # 
doz.. i dubieas annals $1. 
Stenere~ ‘Cherry— 
Enterprise..... en - -25@308,. 
Stops Bédeh— 
ee & 10% 
Morrill’s...# doz., eh Re oni 00: ..508 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50.:. ...50% 
Straps— meee: 
Cary’s Universal, case lots..., ....20@10% 
Hame— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........... 60& 10% 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@60¢ 
ONE vs ccinn csvauebenax oo 0-00. $1.0 
Stuffers Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............ 25@25R7V4R 


National Specialty Mfg. Co., tist Jan. 


. eee ETIeeeer i le 


Supports, Porch— 
Hoffman’s Porch Supports. ...® 


Fe eee eee eereee 


doz. 25¢ 
Sweepers, Carpet— 
National Sweeper Co. : Per doz. 
Marion, Koller Bearing, regular 
finishes, full Nickel............... an 
Marion Queen. Roller Bearing, 
Fancy eneers, full Nickel. 
Monar¢h, Roller Bearing, Nickel. 0 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap’ned. 
Marion Queen, Roller Bearing, Reg- 
ular Finishes, full Nickel. . 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Piate 
Glass Top, Nickel....... R 
Monarch extra Roller Bearin . 
(17-inch case), Nic bkel.... £6 
Monarch Extra,Rolier Bearing (7- 
inch case), Japanned dhe an inaeeten 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, Nk1.$20, 00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, J ap.$15.00 
Nore. — Discount of We per dozen on 
three-dozen lots. Discount of $1 per 
dozen on five-dozen lots, 
I acks Brads, &c.— 
List Jan, 15, '99. 
Carpet Tacks, American ..... eats 


WR25RS5@....% 
American Cut Tacks .90420€5@....% 
Swedes Iron Tacks ., .90@30@5@ .0.0% 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks..... vb le 

WELILIORS@....% 
Gimp Tacks..o0. 0000 0eIOPhikS «% 
Pt ere 10k .% 
Trimmers’ Tacks. . sebeneeoe: % 
Looking Glass Tacks... WEID.. % 


Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack.... 
WELERS@....% 
Hungarian Nails ....80d20€5@....% 
Comnion and l’atent Brads... 10% 
seas and tons Nails... SOL5@.. 


above prices 
aight Weights? An extra 8s, 


..% 
ei; Meta x. & 
oY an extra 10¢é Son on 


saneiesntiahiitiineas 
Double Point Tacks. %* -..90 and & tens 


tary Brads, R. &@ E. Mfg. 
OR cescass ‘epercecve 10@60% 
See also Nails, Wi 
Tanks, oN nine 
mereid. 8. & So ‘ joes ¥ 
ee ce asebund 60- sds 
queen Chys: 8. &Co., 30-gal.. 65 
ueen City 8. S, & Co., 60-gai.. 50 





Tapes Monsuring— 
American Asses’ Skin, .... .L0@1 
Patent Leather........ 10085 









eeeeee 


aes lint 1899 
Lufkin’s Steel. . 
Lufkin’s Metailic. 

Teeth Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or headed, 

5¢-inch and larger. per 100 lbs. .$3.00 

Thermometers— 

Tin Case. ....00+....30810@808 1085% 

Ties, Bale—Steel he 
Single Loop.. - 80k 10% 
Improved, Monitor, Cross e ead, 

Manian ks sone wtecorses .. 108 

Ties, Wall— 


Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 
Galv,. St-el 5-32 x Hlg In. & 1000.81 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x Slo in, P 1000.81 
1 
1 





Galv, Steet 5-82 x) 1ligin ® '000.8 
Galv, Steel 5-32 x 1541n. # 1000.8 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, he. 


Tinware— 
Stamped” Japanned and Pieced, sold 

very generally at net prices. 

Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, 


0.00 
1.00 
2.00 
4.00 


60&108. 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Unpeet- 


ters, 


Tire. 





April 16, 1903 











Tools— —a" 2 
Be BE, Be WS cnn ddes crccten esc 20@20k5% 
Hay— 
Myers’ Hay Tools ae acucnriaccesec eee 
aw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.......... 40% 
Simonds’ Improved........ ee 33\a% 
Simonds’ Crescent.......... esse 208% 
Ship— 
Fi ae Pea. | Saakedydcsccsns vedee 25% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transoin. 
Traps— Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme 
doz. $1.15@1.25 
Harper, Champion or Paragon . 
doz. $1. eee : gro. $13.00@13.50 


ame— 
Oneida Pattern. ........... SOM3B0ESS 
OW ROE ce cc cncesessesscees S5@s¢AH RSG 


Hawley & Norton. .. .. OF KI@H5& 104 
Victor (Oneida Pattern).......75@75&5¢ 
Star (Blake Pattern) 6° R5QSVK10¢ 
Mouse and Rat— 

Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes.... 
S%@9Ic 

Mouse, Round or Square Wire..... 
doz. 85@90e 

Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 

(Genuine): 





THE TRON 


Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lh. af 
| Catton W ra; wing 5 Balistolb. 
according to quality 11c@ 17c 


American 2-Ply or 44 and %-lb. 


Pi Nccdeandend -. W@Ue 
American 3 Ply Hew ‘D, “h- ‘ib. Balls. . 
B@lhe 
India 2-Ply Hemp. 4% and %%-lb. 


Balls (Spring Tovine)..... ........8¢ 
India 3-Phy Hemp, 1-lb. Balls. .....8¢ 


India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls... ..%e 


F.0.b.Eastern Mill. 
14 cent less. 


Vises-— 


Carlvad lots 





No. J, Rat, Each $1.1216:.® doz. $12.00 | Solid Box............ FOE 10@508 1085 
No. 3 Rat, # doz, $.6.00; “—<— 350. Parallel— 
No.3'¢, Rat,®@ doz. $4.75; case of 72 Athol Machine Co.: 
St. 25doz. Simpson’s Adjustable. .....66 ceccees 40% 
No. 4, Mouse, ® doz. $3.50; case of 7 I les cnncacccuccatles 
$2. 75do AMALOUP, . 2... cece eeeeeereeeees 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $2.75; case of 1: 50 METS die ox st cccusnineedgebeus 
$2.25 potum iit Haw ¢ . GSR 
Schuyler’s Rao Killer, No. 1, @ gr. $30.00 mimert Universal: 
No. 2. # gr. $80.00; use, - 3, Pattern Makers’ No.1...... «2 $15.00 net 
MR i egencctaccaccuee evexans -. ++ 508 Pattern Makers’ No 2......... $15.10 net 
J.M Mast Mfg. Co.: Per Machinist and Toul Makers’ .$15.0) net 
Mouse. Rat. Fisher & Norris Douple Screw....15&10% 
Blizgard .......0- No. 12, $3.00 No. 1, $950 | Hollands’; 
Old Nick. -.No. 30, 2.22 No. 2, 8.40 Machinists’..... 
Joker... sn ce 5, 210 No.3, 8.40 Kev-tone.. 


Imp'd Snay 
hole, $2 40. 
Imp'a’ Snap Shot, 


Shot, Mouse, per gro., 2 


Lewis Tool ¢ ‘0. 
Merrill's 





Miller’s Falls. . 











AGE. 


Ware Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 


Stove Hollow Ware: 
CUI oc incasenccese haddinbacu eae 
Unground, acces 
White Enameled Ware. : 
FEE FOND x vadcccicccasuceeed 70% 
Covered Ware: 
Tinned and Turned ..........+5-. LO% 
Enameled..... a 


See also Pots Glue. 


Never Break ‘epider. ors and Griddles. 


6 5&5% 
Never Break Kettles. 60% 
Solid Steel Spider: 4 & Griddles. | “6! 5&SE 
Solid Stoel Mettles......ccccccccccecess 60% 
Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone.....40@40&10 


Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: # dos 
Crescent, farnily size, bent frame.$3.00 | 
fied Star, family size, stationary 

PPOCESLOP. ...0.0.6 so coceeeceeee Bu. 00 | 
Double Zine Surface : 
ow Globe, family aise, station- 
PF MWOCLOP. .... cece eeerevees - $2.65 
Cc on e Cross, family size, stationary 
PROTOCOL ccccccscccccdceescceccans 2. 
Single Zine Surface : 
| Naiad, familysize, —- back perfo- 


Pi cnenedetscdcccmacccadesseueaad $3.40 
inaw Globe, y3 roto tor, family 
” gize, ventilated pac paecew cee 
Bras: Surfac 


1 Mouse, per gro.,4 Park © 000 c cece cee 50& 1081 1% ’ Brass. King, Sivgle Surface, + 7% a 
ole, arker’s: aes oes +e $3.00 
e— WOES scteuntea sccccecessss20@25% Nickel Plate Surface: 
Boh fin ners Spoke- 40% Sores coeercccce covccee a= ro No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Surf oe 
EE Mee re ne eae anaes ® aa a $3.00 
Ww SFl..... ala at soreeee el Combination Pipe.: Vambkdakcenseeen ees | Washers— 
Trowels— Prentiss 20@2 % Leather, Axle— 
Disston Brick and Pointing..... .....30¢ | SArHOME'S «1. --seneeeeeeseeess 108 rs 
Disston Plastering.........+...-.. ws e2d% | Smith & Hemenway Co.: Solid....... S5R:10B10@ 854108 198 108 
Disston “Standard Brand” and Gar- Machinists treeeeereeseerss 40% Patent... 858 1035 E20% 
GR ba kas nis cnccvdevsccecascsst a Oh RR asa leceReee ia sates Coil: Ke 9 ie: 14 Inch, - 
~™ ars eer eeereeccccessesee a 
aaa dec een a y oe $5.00 | Stephens’. ...........ceeeeseeeeeeeeeee Si IBLE% fe We Ile Ieper 100 
Kohler’s Steel Garden Trow els, din ‘sien Saw Filers’— Iron or Stee! ‘ 
5.18 8 5 i 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.... Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3,$'6. 50857 Size bolt.... 5-16 s 2 8 4 


gro. 36. 00 
Peace’s Plasterin, 
Rose Brick and t 





He 


Trucks eae 
B.& L, Block’ Co.: 


New \ or Pattern........ eee e000 D0 10% 

Weatern Pattern. .....cccccoccsces 6U& 10% 

Handy Trucks.. --per doz. $16.00 | 

PIN vi shastiatin a tibiinin wk the Spe r doz, 815.00 | 

Daisy Stove Trucks, improved peters =" 
OZ. 8.5) 

hudel Stove Trucks........ - doz. $18.50 


Tubs, Wash— 
No. 1 2 3 


Galvanized, per doz. $4.75 a, 6.00 
Galvanized Ww ash fubs(S. 8. & C« 
No.1 2 3, 10 20" * 30 


Per doz.$5.25 6.00 6.75 6.59 7.00 020, | 
Twine—Miscellianeous— 
Flax Twine— BC . 
No. 9,44 and %-lb. Balls 214c 23%4c 
No. 12. 44 and ' lb. balls 1744c 19bge 
No. 18. 44 and '%4-lb. Balls 15\ac 17\9c 
io 2%, 3 —_ 4 = Balls 15 cl? ¢ 
0. 36, 44 and ‘4-lb. a 14\6e 16 
Chalk Line, Cotton, % Balls... me 


22@22 ico 


Sa tadviaus erecta ‘ 30% } 
Ww 





Disstov’s D 3 Clamp ‘and ohide, . ¥ doz_ 
$30 peceees 

BIN «iho waandennnnsenecececnioossuel 604% 

Wertworth’s Kubber Jaw, Nos. 1, 2 
and 3. «.. 45 850% 


Wood Workers’ _ 


Wyman & Gordon's Quick Action, 6 





in., $6.06 ; 9 in., $7.00 ; 14 in., $8.00, 
Miscellaneous— 
Bignall & Keeier Combination Pipe 
Vilithsints<suddaxcitaddhesessadcdessae’ 0% 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
Es <tccace. sdeces eeeesevesdaas 60% 
sc. .t #6 eouekeeswaeans B0R5S 
err cececcceceséeee 404 
| Wads—Price Per M. 
WG Wes SE cacdce es 
oo - Se Cs ee 
B. E., Guneenceees éucces eceee 
Me MG Esser kcees coc dee 
Fe Beg 2A Wi vrviesccts ° 2 
P. Z., . CS seguese 1.25| 3 
P. E.. hur Cenevadeccaccens oo 1 
BE Nebo O6bdveigeceae ee sons EA 
‘s B. E., 1ll1and a $1.70@1,7 


rere Fr. E. 12 to 20. 83 00@. 3.45 





PAINTS, OILS AND “COLORS _Wikeleasie Prices. 


White Lead, Zinc, &c. 
Lead, Engl sh white, in Oll.....7 @ 934 
Lead, American White, = Oil: 


Lots of 500 B or over......... 634 

Lots less than 500 b. en ak 74 
Lead, White, in oil, 25 tin 

pails, add to keg price...........@ 
Lead, White, in oP 1246 Dd tin 

pails, add to keg price......... ee 
Lead, White, in oil, 1 to5 DB as- 

sorted tins, add to keg price. . -- @ 1% 


Lead, American, Terms: For lots 12 tons 
and over eg rebate ; and 2¢ f r cash 
if paid in 1 days from date of invoice ; 


for lots of 500 Ibs. and over 2% for cash | 


if pail in 15 days from date of invoice; 
for lots of less than 500 Ibs. net. 





Lead White, Dry in bbis,....... 54@ B54 
Zinc, American, dry...... . BD 456@ 4% 
Zine, Paris, Red Seal, dry. i caeee.ae @ : 
Zine, Paris, Green Seal, dry.. - @ 
Zinc, Antwerp Red Seal, dry... .. @ 
Zine, Antwerp. Green Sea, dry .. @ 3% 
ine, V. French, in Poppy Ou, 
Green Seals 
Lots of 1 tonand over........ +12 @12% 
Lots of less than | ton.......... 1244@ i234 
Zine, V. M. French,in Poppy Oil, 
ted Seal: 
Lots of 1 ton and over. 1034@11'4¢ 
Lotsof less than | ton. -. 11@1Is 
Discounts.— V. M. French Zine.—Dis- 





counts to buyers of 10 bb!. lots of one or 












assorted grades, 1%; 25 bblis., 2%; 5u 
bbis., 4% 
Dry Colors. 

Black, Carbon..... #26@8 
Black, Drop, Amer + 4@7 
Black, Drop, Eng. -7 @il 
Black,Ivory.. -12 @21 
Lamp, Com.. ee --+- 446@ 6 
Blue, Celestial... senate ++ #@B4 @ SB 
Blue, Chinese......... ee 10 @35 
Blue. Prussian............. anata 28 @34 
Blue, Ultramarine.............. BW6@15 
Brown, Spanish............ 4@1 ' 


Brown, Vandyke, Amer........ 





Brown, Vandyke, ps — 24@ 3% 
Carmine, No. 40........... # DS$2. 25@2, 50 
Green, Chrome, ordinary .. sees 3 @ BY 
Green, Chrome, pure,.......... -19 @26 
Lead, Ked, bbis. ‘9 bbis. and nt 

Lots 500 or over........-0. ° @ 6% 

Lots less than 500 Pb. @ 74 
Litharge, bbis. ‘4 bbls. and d ikegs: 

Lots 500 ™ or Over.........002 «5 @ 6% 

Lots less than 500 t.......... .. @ vs 
Ocher, French Washed......... 5 @ 
Ocher, Dutch Washed i 


Ocher, American.... # tongio. 00@15.00 
Orange Mineral, English. . 8D S™@ 9% 
Orange Mineral, French........ 10% o@ LL 4 







Orange Minerai, German. 8h 4@9'46 
Orange Mineral. American ... 84a 8i¢ 
Red, Indian, English............ 44@ 8% 
Red, Indian, American ... «3 @ 34 
Red, Turkey, English........... 4@6 

Red, Tuscan, English........... 7 @10 

Red, Venetian,Amer..# 100%. 50@1.50 


Red Venetian, English. #100 B.1,50@1 75 


Sienna, Italian, Burnt and 
Powdered............. #D 34@ 7 
Sienna, Ital., Raw, Powd....... B849@ Te 
Sienna, American, Ps o< nsec l4@ 2 
Sienna, American, Burnt and 
POTMOTOS occ. ccccess m 14@ 2 
Talc, French.... .... #® 100 ® $1.25 @1.50 
Talc, American. .............--«- 90 @I1.10 
Terra Alba, French, “#100 295 @1.00 
Terra Alba, E nglish : wae "95 @1.00 
Terra Alba, American No. 1....85 @&5 
Terra Alba, American No. 2....45 @50 
Umber, Turkey, Bnt.& Pow.# 246@ 3'< 
Umber, Turkey. we Powd. 2! <a 31g 


Umber, Bnt. Amer.. 


evecceces « SK 
Umber, Raw, Amer.. 


- 16@ 2 











Yellow, Chrome... 11 @l4 
Vermilion, American Lead.....10 @40 
Vermilion, Quicksilver, bulk.. @70 
Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags... .. @7l 
Vermilion, English, Sere. "80 @95 


Vermilion. Chinese... 


Colors in Oil. 
Black, Lampblack..... 


$1. 05@1.20 


12 @l4 


*Oereeee 


I, He 


Washers....$6.80 5.90 4.60 4.40 4.2 
In lots less than one keg add ‘sec per 


lb., 5-lb. boxes add “ec to list. 
, Cast Wasners— 
Over % inch, barrel lots. per lb., 
| 14 @2c 
Wedges— 
Obl Finish......0ccccceceelD. 2.90@3.100e 
Weiehts- 
Hitching— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works..,........60&10% 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.). factory : 
Eastern District. ......cccccces $26.00 
Western, Central and Southern 
Districts..... + 0827.00 


Wheels, Well— é 
8-in.. $1.6 @1.80; 10-in., $2 -00@?.25; 


12-in., $2.45@2.65: Lite, $4.00@4.25 


Wire and Wire Goods— 


Bright and Annealed ; 


6109..... erecececcels 4G5@72%4£10% 
Ste Mm... 12% 8 10@7 72410054 
19 to 26... . ce 75BIOR2LG@® 75h 108742 

87 00 9B ....cc 5H 1087 4 @S0E2 4% 





Blue, Chimese,.... ...cccccssses @40 
Blue, Prussiag,.. @35 
Blue, Ultramarine. @i6 
Brown, Vandyke.............+-- @i4 
Green, Chrome......... @\5 
Green, Paris. .........0. weccccces os @2t 
Sienna, Raw 2 @i5 
Sienna, Burnt ais 
Umber, Raw @i4 
Umber, Burnt @i4 





Miscellaneous. 


Barytes, Foreign, # ton....$19.00@21.00 
Barytes, Amer. tloated 19.00@20.00 


Barytes, Crude, No. 1....... 9.00@ 10.00 
Chalk, in bulk........ #ton 3. 45 > 3.50 
Chalk, inbbis...... # 100 ® 35 
China Clay, English..# ton 10. 506 al 7.00 
Cobalt, Oxide #100 2.26@ 2.50 
Whiting, Common. # 100 B A8@ «5 
Whiting, Gilders...... -62@ .68 
Whiting, extra Gilders’. .66@ .72 
Putty. 
In bladders ..........0.. corcccee see lL M@2NG 
In bulk.... seeeeee eee L Q@S 
In cans, 1 bh to5 b aan ‘ - 21444 
In cans'12 ‘4B to 25 M..... ....-00l G@24 | 
Spirits Turpentine. 
In Southern bbis.............. 56'¢@57 ¢ 
Inmachine DDIS .....0.60 -... 57 GT Ge 
Glue. 
Cabimet.....c.ccccccccces # DB 1L4@16 
Extra White ..18 @23 
French.... ---12 @40 
BREGEN. cobs cecccoceseccee ceeveees LS'EGILH 
LOW Grade. ......cccce-cecccecess BD @IZ 
Medium White.... 14'gal6'¢ 
Animal, Fish and Vege- 
table Oils. 
Linseed, City, raw...... #gal..46 @ 47 


o 


} 


ae) _P agg : Enameled— 
2, 3,4and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. ea. «Agate Nickei Steel Ware, list Nov. 1, 
, , ’ 6 al EOS 

Mason Line. Linen, %-lb, Balls, ..45e teen IUD Se “08 10% 
{ gro. $11.50@ 12.00 | No, 264 Mattress, \4 and %-lb.Balls.37¢  |.4va, Fnamelea . &@ 10s 

Wool, 3 to 6 ply.cccccessecceeeeS@54C Never Break Enameled................ 508 

= | Tea Kettles— 
Binder Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
Cents per Ib er « 6 ; 8 9 

INOD iviind sé cceccecees+++s coceees-» 10%, ach...... a 

Standard...... convoea een 19% , Steel Hollow Ware. 

Standord Manila ( 550 ft.)... 11 Avery Spiders & Griddles .....65@65&5% 

pe OF a eee ee 12 Avery Kettles. . 40% | 

Pure Manila (650 ft ).. 12% Porcelatned bOR5@50& 10% 








Galvanized: 
6 to 18 O@70B5E 
19 to 26 5724 e108 
°? to 36., , B1IORSS 
Coppered: 
Oaks nad aesdnweeuns TORSO TOE 1B 
10to 18 OR WH FOB BSS 
IO CO Bb vc cece weet 5? do 5A 1ORLUGS 
27 0 86... ccccceces A IKW@TIIA1IOESS 
Tinned: 
CW icc eee ‘i 
15 to 18... wWeeccand od | @75t 
dh ok ET ET. Todks TORS BSE 
27 to 36. OATORSE 
Anneale ad Wireon Spoois. . TOM OR5E 


Brass and Copper Wire on Spools. 
60, DES 


Brass, list Feb. 26,96 ..........2@308 
Copper, list Feb. 26, "96 ............15€ 
Cast Steet Wire... ........<s ‘ 506 
Stubs’ Steel Wire .......86.00 to £, 40® 


Wire Clothes Line, see Lines, 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 


Bright Wire Goods— 
List April 1, 2901... fi eR 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 


Galvanized Wire Netting.. Pa 
S0QS0d 10% 


| Painted Screen Cloth ner 100 ft.$1.15 


Light Hardware Grade 
2-8 Mesh, Plain (Sc. list) sq. ft... 
IM@2e6 
2-8 Mesh ,Galv. (S8c.list)sq ft..2\4@2%e 
Wire, Barb—See 7rade Report. 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural, .........75h5@ 
Baxter Patrn S Wrenches 
70L5@ 


5h 10R5R 
a 708 10% 





se 


Dron Forged SB. ccccccccecs- HIMES. 
AGING ...c.ccccccccececccecocecs ss see 60&10¢ 
Alligator. ........ 70% 
Aliigator Pattern... 


Bull Dog ccoce 

Bemis & C als: 
AdjustabieS 
DEERE WO hatin skcccoaceddaues 
Brigg’s Pattern.......... 
Combination Black... 
Combination Bright.... 
Cylinder or Gas Pipe 


BOGE OGG o.oo cceccccceccesececcccss 

Merrick’s Pattern. .....cccccccces 

No. 3 Pipe, ww 
Boar:iman’s s ‘ 33468 
Coes’ Genuine vent cose. 40% 10&5&5% 
Coes’ “ Mechanics’. 40 10K 10&5&5E 
Donohue’s Engineer....... : 408168 
Dudly Auto... 50&: 5@50K 108 
oan su cacreussnen ; ee 
Elgin Wrenches...... 40% 







Ele'n Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws.. S848 
COME POSTS ccce sees cccccecsccccce 
I ao ons <ea pn ccscecesdvcadsacaceuenes FOR 
W. & B. Mac hinist: 

Case lots... ....cccccccee 50& 108 

Less than cose lots.. - H&5E 
Improved Pipe (W & eas. . 0S 
Solid Handiss, | P.S. SW .... . @50R58 
Stilis , . 65% 
Triumph cxcethwdte tactanekvagdne Fie 108 
Vulcan Chain . 508 

Fruit Jar— 
Perfection Fruit Jar Wrene she 8, 
# cro. $18.00 


Triumph Fruit Can Wrenches, 
ro gro. $19.20 
Cap Wrenches # gro. $8.00 
[rium ph Frut* Jar Holders, # doz. 33.00 
Triumph Frutt Jar Holders, 
» gro. $30.00 
Wrought Coods— 
Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 17 
Wes cccdecsagseses« I @HEES 
Yokes Ne ck— 
Covert Saddlery Works Trimmed. ...70% 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
WINE coc ck ecas sansa 70% 
Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters’.. 


= 













list ne& 
Zinc— 
BRA itacidadaanseex« denccde gy Qe 
o 
Linseed, City, boiled........... 48 @49 
Linseed, State and West’n, rawi3 @46 
Linseed, raw Calcutta seed....75 @ .. 
Lard, Prime.. 84 @S5S 
Lard, Extra No. i 65 @68 
Lard. No.2...... ooee--- 48 @49 
Cotton-seed, Crude, f.0.b milis.34 @36 
Cotton-seed, Suramer Yellow, 
BIB iccccapecccesoetagum cece 42 @42% 
Cotton-seed Summer Yeilow. 
off grades........... ee. eves. 3d G38 
Sperm, Crude.......... aghecnes 28 @.. 
Sperm, Natural S ring. dander es Gee 
Sperm, Bleached Spring........ 74 @76 
Sperm, Natural Winter... reson 5 @77 
Sperm, Bleached Winter....... 78 @3O 
inc cacccseduuineaee 60 @62 
Whale, Crude a iedhaniwmetten’ iki i a 
Whale, Natural Winter.. ..46 @47 
Whale Ble ache 1 Winter 4% @49 
Menhater, B mr, Stratned....31 @sz 
Menhaden, ¢ ight Stra'ned.. ‘2 @33 
Menhaden. Bleached Winter...34 @35 
Menhaden,Fx Bleached Winter3') @37 
Cocoanut, Ceylon.... a Mee 1g 
Cocoanut, Coehin..... 548 7 
Cod, Domestic 32 @3t 
Cod, Newfoundlan: Rete 35 @37 
ET ME aca atacdtasacens ....47° @48 
Red Saponified............. Bm Jia 55 
| Olive, Italian, bbis........ .. 33 @ 58 
Neatsfoot, prime...... 57 @53 
Palm, prime, Lagos ia % 





Mineral Oils. 


| Black, 20 gravity, 25@30 cold 

COME. ccccccccescccceccoscs 
Black, “28 gravity, 
Black, Summer ...... oe 
Cylinder, light filtered........ 
Cylinder, dark filtered. ..... 
Paraffine. 903-907 gravity 
Paraffine, 90°; gravity... 
Paraffine, 88% gravity. 
Paraffine, red, No. 1 

In smail lot 3 gg advance 





? 
"ey 


* 






































































THE IRON AGE. _ 


April | 16,1 , 1908 








~ CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


The following quotationsare for smal! lots, 


IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store—- 
Refined Iron: 


1to 1% in. round and square.......? @ > . @2.28¢ 

lig to din. x 4 tO Lim..........0... 5 sad : 

1% to4 in. x4 to 5-16... em... (2.15¢ 
Rds- 5, and 11-16 round and square.# ™ .,.. %.45¢ 
Angies : Cus # 

Bin XM% Mand larger..e....cee veces ceeeeeeees e 

8 in. x B-Lthom ama HG AM........ccee cc eeeeeweeee 


1% to 24in. xn 
1i¢ to 23 in. x 8-16in and thicker 


t>1%4 in. x 3-16 In........ 


1t satel 
LO 184 HUG IM... 1. cece eee e eee eeee 
GoM UG AM... cnc cece ceeereecce 
Be PEON gs cedacso'acxe650¥ee vepbee 
Bg X LG AM... ccccccccerseoes senrounaie 
5X 3-32 In....- pecccceccoceccecocsesccceeccoereenee 
Tees : 
DOM... .cceces covecccces coreercceces 8.008 
114 UM... ceeeeeeeeeee 2. ¢ 
1% in, and IAPEL. .cccccccocscesscersccscescvsscces 2.59¢ 
Beams enbbinds os epashegebenens oeeneeeen Zina: 3.00¢ 
Channels, 3 in. and larger........--cceeseesee 2.503.000 
Band~—1'6 to 6 x 8-16 to NO. 8... cee ee eee eeu TH 2.506 
* Burden *s Rest” Iron, -— a b occeuevess @ D 3.30¢ 
( H. B &&S. Iron, base 
— Jeundetnet db Dan ee RP bb 5.10¢ 


*Ulster” 
Norway Rars 
Norway Shapes 


Merchant Steel from Store— 








per 

Bessemer Machinery .... ..--cec-....-eseeresecees oe 2.20¢ 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh eet 2.30@3.00¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price ins nal” iots. coccce: 7¢ 

Soft Steel Sheets— 
Bg inch.........-s00.. 2-40¢ | No. 14...... wrsesee 2.700 
B-16 inch. ......ese00 2.50¢ | NO. 16.......0.-seccee Z80E 
BEG. Docovnssesnacneks DOG § ie Oe BOs so. occonesoese 8.00¢ 
BOs 10. .cccccoccmesed 2.50E | NO. 20.....000. cere es 3.00¢ 
ee scis nates vsnckull 269¢| No. 22............5... 3.10¢ 

Sheet Iron from Store. 
Black. 
One Pass, C, R. 
Soft Steel 

ee, fk |. eae 
Nos. 18 to 21.....-... meeenes # m 8.00... 
BEOR, BS 60 BA. ccccncevcce was 8 m.3.10... 
Noa. 25 andl 26.......0000 one @ m, 3.20... 
No. 27 ‘ e D, 3.30 
BTO, BS... .....-ccccccccces P wm, 3.40,....... 





Russla, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 







ment soe henenetcsctésheebeacnuaeat ¥ m 115@14¢ 
Patent Pianished,.... pesee engees ® D A, L0¢; B, 9¢, net. 
Galvanized. 

Mas, 14 00 16 ..ccccccs.ces Cc adda Cees ta Se sceue 3.24¢ 
Nos, 18 to 20 3.51¢ 
Nos. 22 to 24. 3.78¢ 
4.05¢ 

4.32¢ 

4.59¢ 

5.67¢ 


ae Stee! from Store— 





Best Cast ....ccccccccccccccvsccvscs enesocescecss # D115 ¢ 
RMIAGE,.. ccnsecadennsole ° 15 @ 20 ¢ 
Swaged, Cast ns scvcccvccccese seveccccscesseeee Gt DIG ¢ 
Best Double Shear ° B15 ¢ 
Blister, lst quality............+. B13 ¢ 
German Steel, Best ............60. b10 ¢ 

DG GUAT. ....-cccccevccercccece bh Oo ¢ 

8d quality... rae bh 8 ¢ 
Sheet Cast Steel, ‘Ist ‘quality. m®15 0 

2d quality...........+ es mild 9 

Bd quality. ........0.--eeeee wees 12 ¢ 
R. Mushet’s “Special” ........ m 46 ¢ 

Ws A B75 ¢ 
od m3 I ats s hehe kskbabaske m19 ¢ 
Hobson's Ci.oice XX Extra Best....... ® 35 ¢ 
Jessop Self He irdening Sadulded wail Wkenen tite 45 ¢ 
Seamans’ * Nelson” a rs 40 ¢ 
Hobson's “ Soho’ Special Self-Hardening..® ® 43 ¢ 

METALS— 
Tin- 

Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free. Per ® 
Banca, Pigs oa er eccccccse- coos GaSe ¢ 
SN POND. ccd esd secdcdcsececces seoee ween th Q@Bs ¢ 

aita in Kara...........cccccseis seers -B2 @B2M¥e 
Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates. 
Calland Grade: 

Bad BEE De ncconcpnevesescecnenccconebshes Seeecercadices 

Saks Oe OO ncosneescnes seeecrsccerere ee eeersces ecoce 8.25 
Melyn Grade: 

Ic, + i II. nasieaienspiitaieidied seis nedkikn tes oul cecececess 6.00 
X, 14 X ZO... ...ccccee Sever seeeeeererssseeeeees ss is di 
Allaway Grade: , 7% 
ee eee Soeencedersecsecese 000. 5.50) 

ie Be nn cn pe aen o6000-enGereeneosnennes 6.60 


American Ceke Plates—Bessemer— 





Ic, 14 x <0 ..108 B.. 834.7084 80 
Ses Uh WEccascudendteise caneesdncnne .. 8 008.25 
smanons Terne Plates~— 

ic as ‘ 
Be OOO OG ssc incthlcectca 





Copper— 


Duty: Pig, Bar and ingot and Old Copper free 
Manufactured, 2¢ ® Ib. i 


Lake os 
Casting 












APRIL 15, 1903. 


Sheet and Bolt— 
March 12,1903, Net. 


Prices, in cents per pound, 
Sheet » x 60. 
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oe te ~ |aR O4 OS eee nie 
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Zz Yi 2 ites Oe Ss ee ele lgal « 
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~ poe PM nd ihe 7 8° wu isel sian! = 
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36 72 go} 2f 2t 21 23) 45] 28) yr 
30 96, 72, 20 at 21 at 23; 271 3 
36 120 96 20 21 ai > 24 
36 ~ 120! 20 1 a 23 | 
45 9B" .c0ces| 20 at; 2 23 28 31 | 
48 96 72 20 aI; @ 24 r, 20 
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Rolled Round Copper, % uch diameter and over, # 


Cc ircies, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® ® advanc3 

over priceof sheet Copper required tocut them from. 

Coid or Hard Rolied Copper 14 92, # square foot ani 
he ivier, |¢ ® b over tre foregoing prices. 

Cid or Hard Rolled Coppe-, lighter thin 14 oz. ® 

square foot, 2¢ ® ® over the foregoing prices. 

All Polished Copper, 20 in. wids and under. 1¢ ® B 

a‘ivance over the price for Co!d Rol'ed Copper. 

All Polished Copper, over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® ® advance 

over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
1¢® ® more than Polished Copper. 


Copper Bottoms, Pits ane Fiate— 
14 oz, to square foot and heavier, # B . -2i¢ 
12 oz. and up to 14 oz, to square foot, eR ° 
19 oz. and up to 12 of. BW D..........06. 
Lighter than 10 oz , ® ®............ 
Circles less than 8 in. diameter, 2¢ an additional” 
Circles over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copp2r 
Bottoms, 
Polished Copper Rottomsand Flats, 1¢ ® BD extra. 

Copper Wire— 
Hard and 5 Drawn—t. & 8. Gauge. 

List Feb. W, 1901. 





Nos. ..0000 to8 9and 10 ll and 12 
Base Lge 4¢ ® adv. 
NOB..0000.. 18 as 15 : 16 
oe ¢ + ¢ # ® adv, 
MEBiiessecs i ° 19 4 20 ao 
14¢ 24¢  23¢% D adv 
Seamless Brace ubes— 


Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ordere tl. 














Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Outside Dfimeter. 
Bg te 
. 

oe oa} |, 4|5-16 % 7-16 % 9-16 % In|) Bir 1% 1% 
—_|— [|| -| ee ge 
om +9 | s+| +00] eeeeee/33) 3B |39|29|28)27| 95 | 24 
on 10 -|37| 35 |33| 38 |30/29)28)27) 25 | 24 
3 TX | ++] seeeee| 37] 35 133) 3E |30)29)28)27) a5 | 24 
34 ta | | 4 [37] 35 |33| 38 [30/29 28}27/ 25 | 24 
. 13, |...) 42 [38] 36 |33| 32 | 31/30] 30128 26 | 95 
s 14 43 |39) 37 |34| 33 |32/31|30)29) 26 | 25 
s 35 | 44 |4°] 38 [35 34 |33)32/31] 30) 27 26 
1 16 [61] 46 |42] 39 |36| 35 |34/32/31]30| a8 | 07 
19 | 17 |62 47 |43] 40 137, 36 |35/ 34133) 32 3° 29 
eo | 8x9 [64] 49 44) 4% 139) 38 |37/36] 95/34) 32 | gx 
a4 20 [66] SE |46) 43 |41) 40 | 3938/37/36) 95 | 34 
se = | sat {71} $6 48) 44 [42 a \40 39] 98]37| 37 | 36 
83 22 [76] 6t 50) 46 |44 43 |42,41/ 40/30! 39 | 39 
a 23 |81] 66 53) 48 45 45 44 43/41/40 4 at 
2s 24 *6| 7 56} st |49 47 (46 anne 44 45 


Copper Brorze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ ® D additiona! 


iron Pipe Sizes—Brass 
Ku Mw Mm 11416 2 2% 33 5 6inch 
hs 3h 38 99 of a1 24 Bf 91 2f 91 9f 93 28 a7 Spek 


Copper, Bronze or Gtiding Tubes, 3¢ ® ® additiona! 


Brazed Brass Tubing. 
(To No. 19, inclusive.) Jun 6, 1393, 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, 


Plain Round Tube, 4 n. up to 3 in, 


Ss . 
“ oo « 5, 
‘ 0 “ + 
“ ‘G20 % 
. “ “ 516° 
. oo 3- fe . 1 
. “ oe 3-18" 
Smaller than 'e cathe b weeabe vgemeccecen 
inch CoS i n,t» No. 1, ine iusive 


Sinch...... 

Over 3 inch to 3 ¢ inch, inclusive .. 

Citi DN 5 i it no nhac chins o6iieke dain ane 50 
Bronze and Cooper. advance on Brass ane, . ‘conte, 








ee we 000858 
Roll ‘and ‘Sheet Brass— 
(Brown Srarp? Stantard uge.) 
Common High Brassj in. | in ‘in. jin im jim. ji. jin 
Wider than 2 | 12 | 14 | 16] 18} 20) 22) 24 
andincluding | 12} 14 | 16 | 18 20] 22) 24] 26 





To Ne No," incluaivo. -22 |.23 |.25 |.27]. 
Nos. 21 23.28 and2#.23 (.24 |.26 ‘28 wv 
Nos. 25 and 26. |.24'¢'.27 |.29). 
| Nos. 27 and 28 . 1:25 |.28 |:30): 32! ‘34 °33 (39 





Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in Our weekly markct report. 


Common High Brass. ia.| in.; in | in.| in.| in.jin.jia, 













Wider than 26 | 28 30 | 82) 341,36 | 38) 40 
and including 28 | 30 | 82 | 34| 36] 38 | 40 
To No. 20, inclusive .. .39 |.42 |.46 |.50 |.55 |.60 |.65| * 
Nos, 21, 22.23 and 24. 40 |.48 |.47 |.51 |.56 |.61 |.68 
Nos. 25'and 26........ 41 |.44|.48 |.52]. 
Nos. 27 and 28. "149 | 45 49 





*Spectal Drives not less than 80 ~ § 
Add “é¢ ® ® additional for each number thinner 
than Nos. 28 to 38 inclusive. Discount from List. ... 


25% 
Wire in Coils, List February 26, 1896, 





: Hld’g 
Brown & Sharpe's gauge ys | Low | bronze 
the standard. eniee brass.| and 
a ‘| copper 
All Nos. to No. 10, inciusive....|g0.23 [0.87 |80. 28 
Above No, 10 to No. 16. ‘ium -83'¢) 87 2844 
No. iz Pes. OO... cadceeeaden nah 124 "28 * 32 
Bes BO GREG FIO. BO. ccveccccccesecs 225 20 .33 
iO. 2 26 30 34 
+27 1 35 
28 32 36 
30 34 38 
32 36 40 
B35 Be 43 
88 42 46 
42 46 51 
45 49 54 
48 52 -62 
51 55 47 
55 59 .73 
59 .63 82 
4 68 05 
-70 74 1.30 
,76 .80 1.50 
1.00 1.04 1.70 
1.30 1.84 2.00 
2.00 2.00 3.25 





2.60 2.60 £.76 


Discount, Brass Wire, 25%; 
List November 16, 96. 
Spring Wire. 2¢ ® » advance 


Copper Wire, Ngr. 


Tobin Bronze— 
Sheen, but not turned, Rods, 5g to 3 in. diameter, toe 


D, 
Finished Piston Rods, 54 to Vin. diameter, # ® iets 
0 
Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices. 

Svelter— 
n Blooks or Pigg, 1¢ ®# D 

Western Se ee 6@ Me 
Zine, 
Sheet, 2¢ ® ». 
00% 68 | POP® cccesccce Roos tea sade a¢ 

Lead. 
Duty: Pigsand Bars and Old, 2\4¢ #® ». 


Pi 
Sheets. ‘6¢ # am 
a SERUM Ub. cvcessavvinessvocéeaenaces o0seesee_ pun 
Bar 


Duty: 
600 ® casks.......... 






DNA a Sifarne he ; iveeebenees ocotevese TIED. cece 
Tin Lined Pipe secon Oe sccceccees secieneas 1s is 
Block Tin 7; pe Me nhetineesnraeadesehe 
SE EL, cnc cdnccarvabsbie secs ckeen 
Old Lead in exchange. ‘44 # dD. 
Solder. 
se “te RRP IOOE,. ds vcd wccccctionsesacese cos 20 @20Ke 
WE cstasvscsevsecs covecesocesdscueseemseccesecsL GAY @ 


Prices of Solder indicated by private brand vary 
according to composition. 


Antimony— 
Duty, 4¢ #1b. 


SOROS TEER E He ee eeeee 


co eseccccees coo @ BD OD ante 
eeereeee -®# B 7s; 


eccecees cocoon ODT ‘ares 
Aluminum— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ ®# bb. 18 Fates, Sheets, Barsand Rods 





U. Biccccccccesssocsccveres eeee 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
for remelting: 


Small lots.......... occnsea ch teemnnn ccorcccee te BD $7@ 
I KsnsncnedhAshis \deds~ athebbedsannce # Db 35¢ 
No. 2 Aluminum guaranteed to be over 90 % pure), in 


ingots for reme Gas: 


TN Soa «anghucahanie aie serssecececceet BD 940 
100-7 DR icthas <0t0b 55406 eh benmnanibamhinials -¥ BD 33¢ 
Aluminum Sheet, B. & S. gauge. "60 B Or more 
Wider than........... nabeneenbne vdeus 6-in. 14-In, 24-in. 
And including....... e000 seedocoseuen 14-in, 24-in, 30-in, 





-50 
Note. Lots of less than 50 t 5¢ % DB extra. 
Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. Gauge. 
Larger than No. ¥.# B 40¢| No. 15............-@ © 43¢ 








No. ¥Vto No. 10..8 D 4056¢ | No. 17,, +o DBD 50 
No. b 41 ¢/| No. 18.............8  55¢ 
No Bm 4136¢| No. 19.0000 00000 22: # b 60¢ 
NG. BB. cccss bm 42 ¢| N» Mb aascacaceens * b 65¢ 
MO BE ccocccetocse OO GUO! PG Ghiviccccccecas @#b 85¢ 


Old Sotate. 
Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York. 







Heavy Cop capes <s snoveee® beee.' eubdes * B12 

L ight and hinned G Copper. oe ° vooee ® DAL ug 
Heavy Brass ........c00s + - #D 8K 
L —_* Brass.. 4 

Lead.. 

No. # BD Ikige 
No.2 Pewter............ Se eevedoesenens vB Sue 
Pore Aluminum, Sheet, ® ® ...... Pettee vd si he ...21¢ 
Cast Aluminum, # D................ ; 16 
TO UO CUBD ve .k ccoctccves + tor ‘i tio 
Wrought Scrap [ron..... -Pearoastyn 818, Sane 
Heavy Cast Scrap..... soa g--ss ton 817.50@18.00 
Stove Pilate Scrap..... --¥ gross ton S11.00@ U 


Burnt FrOM,..ecseecer-.seee.eee # BTOS3 LOD $10 W190, 


